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nestly ’i/islied to visit ever since I first read about tlicm. 
The only ol>jection I feel to going again to India is niy 
age, I might now^ perhaps, find employment in this 
country, and I have healtli enough to travel over Europe, 
and visit whatever is remarkable for having been the scene 
of great actions in ancient times ; but when I return from 
India, it will be too late to attempt to enter upon a new 
career in this country ; and my eyes will probably be too 
old, if I am not so, in other respects, to permit me to derive 
any pleasure from visiting the countries of the Continent, 

I may deceive myself, and fancy, like many other old In- 
dians, that I am still fit for what may be far beyond my 
power. There is no help i\>r it now : I must make the 
experiment of tlie effects of another visit to India u|)on[ 
my constitution and mind. 

I liope you will visit Craigie sometimes, and see tliat ray 
son is not Sjioiled, but brought up hardily as wc wxwe in 
Glasgow, 

111 the begiiming of May, 1830, Sir Thomas" 
and I^ady Muiiro arrived at Bonil)ay, where tliey 
cvere liospitaldy received, micl magiiiiicently en- 
tertained by tiie (li'wernor, JMr, Elpliinstorie. After 
spending about a fortnight liere, tliey again took 
sliip|>ing, and on the 8tli of June rcaeiied 'iMadras* 
Sir Tiionuis was rei^eived witli all tlie state due to 
his 'high station ; und ladng coiidiieted to tim (;k)- 
vermnent iHtouse, entoretl 'vvitiiout delay upon tlie 
exceiiti*>M of his arduous duties. Into these, us 
they owurred in detail, it is not Uiy iiiteiition to 
enter itmeh at lengtli, hecuusc best record 
wliieh ertuld be given of the luumiOT iu which 
tliey were perfortned, is to be found bpth in the 
ardiives of t lie East India Compuiiy, and in t lie 
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sciitmieiits of the people. But ul‘ the 
which guided him in all his public ])rocecdiugs, 
as well as of the imumer in which liis time was 
spent, it is necessary that tlic reader sliould l.)e 
made generally acquainted. 

With respect to the grand leading principle f>f 
Sir Thomas Munro’s public conduct, ennugli has 
been said already, to place it distinctly ijefore tlu; 
eye of an ordinarily attentive observer. A just, 
but not a prejudiced, judge of tiic in<iian cliarac- 
ter, he ever felt ai^d taught, that no point was to 
be gained of benefit either to the ruler or the 
subject, except by fuuctionai'ics capable of speak- 
ing and understanding tlic Iliiulostam'c and 
others of the vernacular languages, lie ci>nsi- 
dered, too, that it was the indispensable duty of 
every European, holding a .situation of tsaist, to 
■ he thoroughly acquainted with the customs, habits, 
prejudices, and feelings of the people; and be in- 
variably laid the blame of such petty disturbances 
as bi’oke out from time to time in the pnninces, 
on the want of due knowledge, or Ifecouiing at- 
tention in the resident British authorities. His 
own career indeed had fully established the 
soundness of this theory ; for to no man wore 
more turbulent districts committed ; he imt 
only reduced them to order, in the ordinajy 
sense of that term, but rendered tlie irthalji- 
tants at once ^ivilling subjects of the C'ovnp;my, 
and personally attached to himself. Ills great 
object thorefore was, to impress tisose in authority 
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with the policy and absolute necessity of study*, 
ing both the dialects and feelings of the people ; 
and he applied that principle to all classes, to the 
military not less than to the ci\'il servants. 

With tliis statesman-like and philanthropic no- 
tion uppermost in his mind, one of his first pub- 
lic acts was to be ])resent at an examination of the 
students,-'-' in the College of Fort St. George, to 
whom he addressed, in a very impressive manner, 
the following charactei'istie speech ; — 


The junior civil servants of the Company have a 
nol)le ileld l)efore tliem. No men in the world liave more 
powerful motives for studying with diligence, for there 
arc none who have a prospect of a greater reward, and 
whose success depends so entirely upon themselves* The 
object of all your studies l>ere is one of the most important 
tliat can be imagined* It is that you may become qualified 
to exectite, witli benefit to the state, the part whicli may 
hereafter fall to your lot in the adtnixnstradon of the affairs 
of the country,— hwxguagc is but tlie means, the good go- 
vernment of tlic |')eo|>le is tlie great end ; ant! in promoting 
the attainment of this end, every civil servant has a share 
more QT less considerable ; for tlxere is no office, liowever 
subordinate, in which the conduct of the person holding it 
has not some inllucnce on the comfort of the |'ieopIe, and 
the repiitatio^of the Government. 


'* Tim reader is donbiless aware, that at; Sfaclras a sort of 
college or {>ii,blie school exists, through which every eaiKlidate 
for mafdoymeiii in the civil scjrvice must |txss, ere he be ad- 
initivd to lill the olllee of assistant eitinu' to iqpidge mid ma- 
gistrate! or to a collector* # 
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The advantage of knowing the eountry laugurigi's is 
not merely that it will enable you to carry mi tlu* |iiiblic 
business with greater facility^ but that f>y riashering ycai 
more intimately acquainted with the people, it will dispose 
you to tlniik more favourably of them, to relir,t:(ui.da some 
of those prejudices which wo are all al first too ryot te^ i*n« 
tertain against them, to take a tleeper inlerr'Sl \n tiudr 
welfare; and thus to render yourselvi's more re>peete<i 
among them. The more you feel an anxious t*onei'rn in 
tlieir prtiS})erity'5 the more likely ^-on will he to di^-eharge 
your duty towards tluan with zeal and etlieieiicy-. aJid the 
more likely they will be to return the benefit willi gratitude 
and attachment* 

*** In every situation it is best to think \vel! of t!ie peo|>!e 
placed under our authority. There is no dungt^r that this 
feeling will be carried too far ; and even if’ it slmuld,, error 
on this side is safer than on the other. It is a strong argu« 
Blent in favour of the general good (piahiies of tlu,* 
that those, who have lived longest anamgst iliem, have 
'usually thought the most higldy of thetm T tnisi that y*,m 
will all hereafter see the justice o{ this eqriniom and fhi‘ 
propriety of acting upon it; for in aliimsl maaw <aiunlr\\ 
but more particularly in this, the good-will of thi^ people is 
the strongest support of the Clovenunentd" 

Tlie following fragment of a meinoraiidiiiii 
fouiicl among Sir Thomas's papers, simm Um va- 
liiable to be 'Omitted. 

MEMOEANIHhVL 

The iinportaii|:e of public officers iMmig free from tk.bt. 
No excuses for being encumbered witli it. The ciuises of 
it— dissipation, thoughtlessness, or want of firmness. 

2. It is a great drawback on every man in iiffitc. Soiiie 
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men iifliy do tlicir duty with it ; but never so well as 
without it. 

3. There are few qualities in a public servant more 
really valuable than order and economy in his private 
affairs. They make him independent^ and enable him 
to devote^ without disturbance^ bis whole time to his pub- 
lic duty* 

4. It is very essential^ both to your own future ad- 
vancementj, as well as to the good of the service, tliat you 
should leave the College fully prepared, by your knowledge 
of the native languages, to enter u})on its duties with ad- 
vantage to the people, and that they should not have 
cause to hunciit that they are placed under the authority 
of men, who, not being qualifietl to execute the duties of 
their situation, are incapable of protecting them. 

5. Many have left the College perfectly cjiuilified for 
commencing their public career. Some have left it with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the languages, who have 
afteiwvards, by persevering study, cua'npletely retrieved 
their lost time. It is much safer, however, to leave the 
Ctdlege already provided with the necessary c|ualil5cations 
for public !)usii»ess, than to trust to the chances of acquir- 
ing it in ti'ic provinces; for thougdi some may acquire it 
in this manner, others wall fail, and never become 'useful 
or distinguished members of the service. 

ll.eferring, in some degree, to tlie same siilrjeet, 
is the following admirable Minute, wliicdi I insert, 

bociiuse K. will explain more peiicetly than could 
be dt>ne by any language of mine, as well the 
view which Sir Thomas ISIunro took of the eha- 
ratder of the people of India, as l\is notions of the 
system of political instruction whii,‘h ouglit to 
be pursued, after candidates for office quitted 
College. 
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MINUTE. 

8th of 

The Court of Directors has, in its ictter of the 1st 
of March, 1820, proposetl certain rules for our g'lik!-' 
aiice ill the selection of persons to fill the oflices «>f 
cial and zillah judges, and of secretaries to ClcrrenuiH'iitj 
and the Board of He venue, and of members of that Board , 
and of register and members of the Smider Adawlut. T1ie 
Court has desired us to take tins subject into our parlii'u- 
lar consideration, and to furnish it with our sentiments 
thereupon. 

The reasons which render it desirable llnit tlie oflices 
in question should, as far as ina 3 r be practicalile, lie lilU.'d 
with men possessing a considerable share of revenue 
ricnce acquired in the provinces, are so fully explained in 
the Honourable Court’s Letter to Bengal, of tlu* Htli April, 
1819, that it is not easy to add any thing to them ; and it 
therefore appears to me tliat all that remains for us to do 
is, to endeavour, without delay, to cany into itTeet the 
intentions of the Honourable Court to as great an exfiiil 
as may be found possible, in the present suite of tla* smv 
vice* It is obvious, however, that from the gmit want of 
regularly-trained servants, we must proceed grailuathg and 
that many years most elapse before full opera! ion can la* 
given to the plan. Until within the last tweiitv tiiiiiv 
years, we had little territory in our own haiuls, and, eon>e- 
quently, hardly any means of forming revenue servants. 
We have been more fortunate than cotik! have beam ex- 
pected under such disadvantages; for most of'da* priiuipal 
offices at the Presidency have generally Iieen fiileii bv a 
succession of able servants, and some of the moNt dislin- 
guished of them have been men who never \vi*re employed, 
or only for a very^iiort time, any wlierc else but at tlic* 
seat of govermiient; such men, however, would iiiidoiibB 
ediy have bif^n much fitter for their station if llieyJiafl 
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served leiBe years in the revenue line in the provinces. 
W e have now^ in our widely-extended territory, an ample 
field for the training of the junior servants in revenue 
affairs, and we oughit to avail ourselves of it for that pur- 
pose. A knowledge of revenue business will be useful in 
whatever department they may be afterwards employed ; 
but a knowledge of the natives is still more essential, and 
this knowledge is only to be acquired by an early and free 
intercourse with them, for w'hich the revenue presents 
infinitely more facilities than any other line. It ought to 
be our aim to give to the younger servants the best opi- 
nion of the natives, in order that they may be the better 
qualified to govern them hereafter. We can never be 
qualified to govern men against whom are prejudiced* 
If w^e entertain a prejudice at all, it ought rather to be in 
their favour than against them. We ought to know their 
character, but especially the favourable side of it ; for if wc 
know only the unfavouralde, it will beget contempt and 
harshness on the one part, and discontent on the other. 
The custom of appointing young men, as soon as tliey leave 
College, to be registers to zillali courts, is calculated ratlier 
to produce than to obviate this evil. The must likely way 
of preventing it, and of fulfilling the desire of tlje Court of 
Directors to improve the efllcieney of the Civil Service, 
would be, to make every civil servant begin his career in 
tlie revenue line. The slightest relleclion will satisfy us, 
that it is much more probable that he wall become an use- 
ful puljlic servant by beginning in the revenue than in t!ie 
J ud icia! d irpa^^men ts. 

There are same men “who overcame all difficulties, and 
become valua!)li^ piiil>Iic oi’Iicers in whatever line tiiey are 
placed, and whatever may have been that in which tljey 
were first employed : but in making ru!e.t. we must look to 
men such as they generally are. 

When a is transferred from College to the 
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Hiis is cool ; but it is much above the tempe- 
place in more favourable years, though it is 
It we must expect to experience every day on 
Coimbitore. We came here on the 1st, and 
r return to-morrow. I am charmed with this 
3 oery is very grand, — the hills are high, and 
)el(>w is full of avenues and clumps of trees 
se size, such as you may remember to have 
Calmulla. The waterfall, though a small 
fine effect, tumbling from a naked rock, with 
behind it, rising two and three thousand feet, 
lit at this time of the year always wrapt in 

Tokumputti, 6th September, 1826. 

AS interrupted yesterday by being called away 
>oligar. Besides the principal waterfall, there 
ree others not visible from below, — one about 
md the other a mile and a half above the first, 
steep, rugged, and romantic ; but, notwitli- 
romantic, I was obliged to be satisfied with 
as the second fall, for I had business wait- 
mt, and could not afford to be idle for a day. 
should have been delighted to have passed the 
mdering about the hills, resting or moving on 
iked. Nothing soothes me so much as being 
mountain-scenery it is like resting in an- 
There are many fine old choultries at Coo- 
at Tenkassi ; about two miles from it there 
icient pagoda and choultry, ornamented with 
hich the sculpture is far superior to any thing 
at Madara. ^ 

ewal came over from Quilore on hearing of 
i, and stayed three da)?s with us at Cootallum, 
I him 'this morning.' He" has been so ^1 that 
despaired of Mm ; but his six^ months’ visit to 
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the Nilglieries has almost restored him: he is thin and 
weakj but in good spirits, and desires to be remembered 
to you. If he docs not recover his strength, he means to 
go home in January. He will be a great loss to the ser- 
vice, both as a political and a military officer. 

We marched sixteen miles this morning, on our way to 
Dindigal. We do not return to Madara, but leave it 
about fifteen miles to the eastward, as we mean to take the 
road which runs near tlie foot of the great range of hills. 

You have not, I hope, forgotten Dr. Jones, whom you 
saw at Dindigal. I wish you were there now ; but you arc 
lietter at home with your sons, among your friends. 

TO THE BAME. 

Dindigal, I6th September, 1826. 

Nothing has given me so much pleasure as 
your letter and Journal from St. Helena. I can think of 
nothing else since I got them ; they have removed all my 
appreliensioiis about you and Campbell. From the state 
in which he left this, I was almost afraid to Iiear of him 
from St. Helena, and was glad that Captain Watsoifsnote 
mentioned that you and he were well before I began to read 
niy letter. Now that he has got so near home, and he 
w^oiild only be a fmv weeks longer in a trc^picai climate, I 
am ill great hopes that he will have no return of his com- 
plaint., I\>or child j It is a very hard thing to have such 
a complaint impending over him,' to be' obliged to keep 
him on low diet, and to be afraid to .see Mm looking strong 
and healthy., I hope, however, that after Jie has been a 
short time in Scotland, and had the benefit of its cool cli- 
mate, he may, without danger, be treated as other cMl- 
dren* I like to hear of ail his little sayings and doings 
on board ship, -—of his making acqoaintaiice with the pas- 
sengers and the sailors, and of his atlacliiiient to likolcl 
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friends^ Rosa^ and Abdul Cawder; and I hope you will con- 
tinue your narrative of all these interesting things in your 
voyage from St. Helena to England. I never doubted 
that you would feel for Bonaparte in his wonderful reverse 
of fortune. I should have been surprised if you had not; 
for no person^ I think, of proper feeiiiig, can approach the 
black solitary rock of St. Helena, without being moved at 
his fate. 

24th September. — We arrived at the bottom of the 
Nilgheri hills this morning. Our tents, or rather Sulli- 
van’s, are pitched about a mile from tbe hills; and the tent 
in which I am now writing is one of the two sitting tents 
which sheltered you and me, after many a hot march, 
when you were first in India. The scenery here is very 
grand ; but you can form a much better idea of it than I 
can give you, by recollecting what you saw at Gujelhatty. 
We begin to ascend to-morrow, under tlie guidance of 
Sullivan, who met us at Darraporam. It will take about 
five hours to reach Kotaghery, where we are to be accom- 
modated by Colonel Cubbon and Captain Fyfe. We re- 
main with them the following day. On tbe 27th we pro- 
ceed to Cotakarniind, where Sullivan lives, and stay with 
him till the morning of the 30th, wlien, Imviiig seen all the 
waters of these upper regions, rising at one place as high 
eight thousand nine hundred feet above the sea, we shall, 
with the help of liorses and palankins, make a run of forty 
miles to Goondlapet in Mysore, where we shall find our 
tents, winch went off yesterday by Gujelhatty. Oo tlie 
1st of October we shall march about twenty-four miles to 
Sham Raj-pet, near Ardenhilli, where the tents we left 
this morning will be waiting for us. You know the rest of 
the road by Collegal and the Happy Valley, and' 'Sattigal, 
and the Falls of the Caveri to Bangalore, which I shall' be 
delighted to see, again, and which I shall leave with a heavy 
heart. , » 
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S9tli September^ Whotakamuocl. — Our party reached 
Captain Fyfe’s house^ at Kotaghery^ on the Sothj after a 
very tiresome ascent and descent of five hours. The house 
is that which was occupied by Colonel Newal, and which 
you^ I believe^ once thought of taking. We found Mrs. F. 
and lier children much improved in their looks and he^ilth. 
We felt the cold much more than I expected. We took a 
walk of tlirec hours after breakfast ; but several of the 
party^ as well as myself, were more sun-burnt than ever 
we liacl before I)oen in India. We have walked a great 
deal, both in the forenoon and in the evening, ever since 
we came up to the hills. The country round Kotaghery is 
about six thousand feet above tlie sea : it differs from 
every thing you have seen. It has no level ground, but is 
composed of an assemblage of hills green to the summit, 
with narrow winding valleys between. The sides of the 
lulls are at present covered with a purple flower, of tlie 
size of your Bangalore geraniums, which makes tlunn li)ok 
as if they were covered with heath. A few hamlets, in- 
habited by the Burgars, an agricultural race, are .scattered 
on the face of the lulls; for they never live either at the 
bottom or on the summit. The cultivated fields, runninir 
up the face of some of the hills to the very have a 

beautiful effect ; but tlsc cultivation is thinly spread, and 
pro!)ably does not cover one-tenth of the ground. 

We set out for this place on the 27th at daylight. The 
distance is about fifteen miles. Tine ride was, beyond ail 
comparison, the most romantic I ever made. We were 
never on a level surface, but constantly ascending or de- 
gcencling, winding round hills, and stopfffrig every now 
and then for a few minutes to rest our horses, wlio thought 
it hard work, and to admire tlte ever-varying scene. Before 
reaching Siillivan^s .house, we came upon the highest ridge 
of the Nilglieri, rising in general above eight thousaiitl 
feet, 'and many of the peaks from eight thousand three' 
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hundred to eight thousand eight hundred feet, which is 
the elevation of Dodubet, the highest of them all. We 
dismounted on the top of the ridge, and ascended a hill 
about three hundred feet above it, from whence we had a 
view so grand and magnificent, that I shall always regret 
your not having seen it. We saw over all Coimbitore, a 
great part of Mysore and Wynand,’ and the hills of Mala- 
bar, But the district of Whotakamund, every spot of which 
lay below us like a map, surprised me most : it at once 
reminded me of Bullim. It is Bullim, but Bullim on a 
grand scale. The face of the country is covered with the 
finest verdure, and is undulated in every form. It is com- 
posed of numberless green knolls of every shape and size, 
from an artificial mound to a hill or mountain. They are 
as smooth as the lawns in an English park, and there is 
hardly one of them which has not, on one side or other, a 
mass of dark wood, terminating suddenly as if it had been 
planted, just in the same way as you must remember to 
have seen in Bullim. In comparing the two countries, I 
should say that this was much the grandest, but that 
Bullim was perhaps the more beautiful ; for it is better 
wooded, and has fine cultivated fields, of which Whotaka- 
miiod is destitute, as it is inhabited solely by the Todars, 
a pastoral tribe* But when I look at the fine rich verdure 
with 'which this country is every where covered, and at the 
beautiful form of its hills, I begin to think that even in 
beauty it is superior to Bullim. You must not suppose, 
that wliat are called ridges and peaks are rocks. There is 
hardly a stone to be seen upon them. They are round and 
smooth, and clothed with firm grass. You may ride over 
every one of them, even Dodubet himself : tliey differ 
from artificial mounds only in their, magnitude. . There 
was formerly no water in the scenery^ bere,^ except ..some 
rivulets, until Sullivan made a little Ioch>, about two '.miles 
long, and a quarter of , a .mile;, .'broad, bj' damm,|'Bg^,,U|>;:a 
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rivulet with an immense mound : it looks like a river^ and 
winds very beautifully among the smooth green hills. 
After riding five or six miles yesterday afternoon, over the 
hills and valleys, we embarked in a little boat at the head 
of the lake, and rowed to the lower end, about a mile and 
a half from the house. It was beginning to get dark, and 
very cold, and by the time we got home we were very wet 
with dew. Nothing surprises me more on these hills than 
the effect of the cold. It is now two o^'clock, the thermo- 
meter 62. I am writing in a great coat, and 'my fingers 
can hardly hold the pen. I am almost afraid to go to bed 
on account of the cold. The first night I came up the hills 
I did not sleep at all. The two last nights I have slept tole- 
rably well, but not comfortably. I have over me, in place 
of a single sheet, or no sheet at all, as in the low country, 
a sheet and English blanket, and two quilts, the weight of 
which oppresses me without making me warm. I am there- 
fore glad that this is to be the last night. Were we to re- 
main a week longer, this cold feel would go off. Our party 
are no doubt more susceptible to it, from being relaxed by 
a journey of two months in tents, with the tliermomcter ge- 
neral!}? from 95 to 101. — The brightness of the sun Iiere 
is very remarkable. You iuive, I think, noticed the 
brigiitness of both the sun and the moon ,at Madras, but 
you can have bo idea how much greater it is here. In the 
morning, when the sun rises without a cloud, tlie sky is 
sparkling with light; ■the hills appear much nearer than 
they are ; the smallest objects upoii' them are visible, and 
there h a dazzling, lustre poured upon xwery thing, as if 
two SUBS were shining instead of one. I have not men 
Mrs. SulHvan, because she is too near her confinement ; 
but I have seen his two children. . They are both pretty, 
particularly the ,boy, and have as fine complexions as any 
children in England. I was made very happy last iiiglit, 
by thb arrival of your letter of the 25th of May, sent' to 
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Peoang by the Camden, I had previously got your long 
letter of the same date ; but still it was very satisfactory 
to get another. It is rather singular that a letter written 
by you at St. Helena should find me at Whotakamund. 
I received at the same time a letter^ of the 5th of J one, 
from General Walkerj telling me of you and Campbell^ 
and expressing regret at your leaving Plantation tiouse so 
soon. I must now stop, for I have other letters to write 
before dinner. I have written you so much lately, that this 
may probably be my last letter for some time. I hope you 
are, by this time, safe with your two sons. 

TO THE SAME. 

Bangalore, 11th October, 18^6. 

Although I have written to you so often lately, 
I cannot leave Bangalore for the last time without sending 
you a few lines. I shall not wait till to-morrow, because, 
as it is the last day of our stay here, I shall probably have 
little time for writing, and the letter might be too late for 
the ship. Some good fortune seems to attend y’-our letters, 
and I hope ever will ; for when I returned from my walk 
in the garden this morning, and was thinking that I should 
receive no letters, as it was Sunday ""s post from Madras, I 
was delighted to find on my table a note from Blr. Dakcll, 
inclosing your letter of the 4ith of June, bringing me 
accounts that you and Campbell were well, and that your 
voyage bad hitherto been pleasant and favourable. But I 
am not so sanguine as either you or the Captain ; and I 
shall think you fortunate if you reach England by the 
15th or 20tli of July. When I go home I shall not forget 
to thank General and Mrs. Walker for their attention and 
kindness to y^ou ; and I hope the acquaintance you have 
made with them will be continued in our own^ 'coqptry. 
Tour account of the present state of 'Buonaparte's house at 
vor.. IT. 
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I^ongwood^ and of the manner in which it is occupied;, and 
of your visit to his solitary tomb, has interested me very 
muchj and affected me more than aii}’' ordinary tale of woe 
could have done. I am surprised that there should be any 
person so though tless^ or so unfeeling, as to trample on his 
tomb ; and I trust that the bar in the iron railing' will 
be replaced to protect his grave from such vulgar pro- 
fanation. 

After leaving the Nilgheries, we visited the Falls of the 
Caveri ; they are veiy grand, and rather exceeded than fell 
short of my expectations. The fall on tlic southern branch 
of the river is about a mile below that on the northern, 
which we visited together. It is something in the form of 
a horse-shoe, and consists of seven streams failing from the 
same level, and divided only from each other by fragments 
of the rock. There is a descent to the bed of the river by 
steps; and when you stand there, nearly surrounded by 
cataracts covering you %vith small rain, and look at the 
great breadth of the whole fall, and tlic woody hills rising 
behind it, the scene appears very wild and magnificent. 
We went from this fall to the northern one, which, ns the 
river was more than half-full, appeared to much more ad- 
vantage than when we visited it ten years ago. Close to 
the Fukeers' retreat at this fall, our breakfast“tent ‘was 
pitched. After breakfiist we returned to Sattigall, and 
crossed the Caveri there to our encais'ipmcnt. Our march 
was very fatiguing ; it amounted altogether to about thirty 
miles. We were obliged to 'make it so long, lest tlic 
Caveri should rise and become too , rapid for our basket- 
boats. In passing Colligal, 1 looked towairds the happy 
Valley, vvliere the villagers cropped the spreading branchc^s 
from so many fine trees, lest you should riiii your head 
against them. We came to Bangalore by the Kankaiihilii, 
road^; we encamped about five miles from the cantoniBent,' 
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on the Oth^ and came m in the evening. I found Colonel 
Scotj as iiSLiah looking for us ; but neither you nor Camp- 
bell standing on the steps to receive us. 

We leave this on the 13th : we go to Oscottah^ and by 
regular stages by Pednaig Darsum. I am sorry we are 
too late to take the Baramahl road. There has been more 
rain here than for many years, which has made the coun^ 
try green and beautiful. It still rains heavy every night, 
which makes the garden a little wet in the morning, but 
makes every thing in it grow rapidly. Though I have no 
great enjoyment in so short a visit, I count every hour 
which brings me nearer the time when I must take a final 
leave of this place, and grieve that they pass so fast, 

^ ^ m 

TO THE SAME. 

Guindy, 17th January, 1827. 

# 

The arrival of your letters has made me quite un-^ 
settled for some days, but they have been a wonderful I'elief 
to me, as I began (from the length of the voyage) to fear 
at times that you had been obliged to go into some place 
for water, or that some accident had happened to the ship. 
But all these alarms are now over ; and I hope that, by the 
end of the year, we shall meet again, and never again have 
the sea between us. I could almost stay here for the plea- 
sure of getting your letters, and reading how you were 
employed on certain days, and what Campbell was doing 
and saying. Nothing can be so interesting as all his little 
ways, and to see him reconciling himself to the ship, and 
learning new things every day. But it is a strange and 
melancholy feeling to see India, the land In which he was 
born, and all past events, gradually fading from his**me- 

O 2 , . : 
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It is wonderful to see how they are sometimes 
brought back to his memory by slight incidents ; as when^ 
upon your telling him that the day was Friday, he said. 
Council-day/^ I dare say he thought that the Council- 
house was not far off, and that I might have come to the 
ship in the evening, as at Guindy. 

TO THE SAME. 


February, 189S/. 

It is above two years now since I had the first attack 
of increased deafness. During the first year, it was so 
much better occasionally, that I was in great hopes it 
would have left me ; but for the whole of last year it has 
been so unift)rmly the same, that it will }>rohably never be 
better. I hear nothing that is said in company : it is with 
difficulty that I can hear the person who sits next to me, 
and then only by holding up my hand to my ear. It is 
fatiguing to people to raise their voices high enough to 
talk to me, and still more to me to listen to them ; but 
still this does n<'>t affect my spirits in the least. I Imve 
plenty of business on my hands, and nuicb of it consists in 
reading papers, \rriting notes, and giving orders, wliicli do 
not require much hearing. When sitting* in company, I 
amuse myself with thinking of any tiling idse. The loss 
of my conversation is not felt, and my silence is {jerluips 
attributed to dignified gravity, or profound thought on 
state affairs, when the subject of iny meditations is vi‘ry 
likely Campbell riding on a stick, or one of yaor lectures 
on iny temperance, which you so often prophesied would 
niin my health* It is a great plea'sure to think I sliali see 
you before this year is at an end : it will be a year, next 
month, since you left this. 
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TO THE SAME, 

Giiindy, 11th April, 1827. 

It is difficult to part with a country where we 
have lived long, and become attached to the people, without 
a heavy heart at thinking that we shall never again see it, or 
any of its inhabitants. I wish however that the time for 
my departure was come, for, as I am to go, it is tiresome 
to be waiting for the day. 

I went to Madras on Monday, the 9th. You will won- 
der what took me there on that day : — ^it was to see the 
Enterprize steam-vessel manoeuvre for the gratification of 
the public. She got up her anchor, and sailed past the 
Government-house a little after four, while we were at 
dinner. At five I went up to the top of the Council-house 
on the Fort, and, after staying a few minutes, we deter- 
mined to join the crowd on the beach. The evening was 
as favourable as it could possibly be ; a clear sky, a smooth 
sea, and a light breeze directly from the sea. The immense 
crowd of people reminded me of what you see at a race in 
England, but only that there was no drinking and quar- 
relling, I never saw half so great a number on any occa- 
sion. The beach was crowded from the saluting battery 
to the Custom-house, with thousands of natives, in all their 
various fanciful costumes. The multitude of carriages was 

O 

far beyond what I thought the whole Carnatic could have 
furnished. Every thing that could be mounted on wheels, 
from a hencoop or a dog-house to a barouche, was in requi- 
sition. In some of the hencoops, which would not have 
held two European ladies, seven or eight native women 
and children were crammed, all grinning with delight. 
Among the' multitude -there were, I believe, people from 
almost every province in India. I saw a great number of 
respectable-looking Indian women in 'carriages, who,'!' 
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imagine^ never a]>pearecl among Europeans before, and 
many of wliom, I am sure, you would have thouglit beau- 
tiful, and certainly graceful, beyond any thing in Europe. 
I scarcely looked at the steam-vessel : all that it can do 
may be seen in five minutes ; but I wish that I could have 
made a panorama of the living scene to send to you. We 
have still no soutliernly wind, but the weather is getting 
very warm* 

# 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tour to the Ceded Districts* — Illness^ Death j and 
Character. 


Repeated mention has been made, in the pre- 
ceding chapters, of the anxiety expei’ienced by Sir 
Thomas Munro to return to England; and the 
letters just given contain ample testimony that 
this desire gained, as it was natural that it should, 
increased force every day. It was not, however, 
till the Burmese war came to a close, that he con- 
sidered himself justified in again bringing the 
subject before the notice of the Court of Direc- 
tors. But intelligence of that event no sooner 
reached him, than lie hastened to take advantage 
of it. On the 28th of May, 1824, the very day 
when the signing of the definitive treaty was 
communicated to the Madras Government, he 
despatched not fewer than six copies of a letter, 
in which his extreme impatience to resign office 
was stated, and an urgent request made that 
a succcessor might be sent out as early, in the 
following year as circunastances would permit. 
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Whence it came about, I pretend not to possess 
the means of explaining, but not one of these 
despatches was laid before the Court earlier than 
the 6th day of the following September ; and 
thougli a successor had aheady been fixed upon, 
in the person of the Right Honourable S. Lush- 
ington, the 4th of A]>ril, 1827, arrived, ere he 
was formally a]>pointed. To sum up all, Mr. 
Jjushington remained in Kngland till the month 
of July in the same year, thus rendering it barely 
possible l‘or himself to reach Madras, and (piite 
impossible for Sir Thomas hlum-o to <piit it, ])re- 
vious to the commencement of the monsoons. 

Far be it from mo to insinuate any thing harsh 
as to the intentions of the authorities at home ; 
but no mtm, I conceive, can be aware of tliese plain 
facts, witlu>ut arriving at the conclusion, that less 
attention was paid than might have l)een paid to 
the wishes of a more than ordinarily meritorious 
jniblic servant. Though he never complained, it 
is very evident, from the tone of Isis private corre- 
spondence, that Bir Thomas IMunro felt this ; and 
when tile melancholy consecptence is taken into 
consideration, tlmse who admired him most and 
knew him best may be pardoned if they feel it 
aiso. 

To give occupation to his own mind whilst in 
this state of anxious suspense, and in some degree 
perhaps with a view to avoid the excessive heat 
of Madras, Sir Thomas Munro unfortunately ctime 
to the resolution of paying a farewell visit to Iiis 
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old native friends in the Ceded Districts. For 
this purpose, he determined to begin his journey 
early in the summer of 1827, at a period when 
the cholera was known to have made its appear- 
rance in the country into which he proposed to 
penetrate. His friends, uneasy at the circum- 
stance, would have retarded his journey by their 
entreaties ; but as he had come repeatedly within 
the influence of that fatal disease before without 
suffering severely, in consequence he paid, on this 
occasion, no attention to their admonitions. Be- 
sides, he believed himself, in some degree, bound 
to ascertain how affairs were conducted in the in- 
terior, previous to his retirement for ever from the 
theatre of Indian politics ; and neither now, nor 
at any other period, was a question of personal 
hazard permitted to interfere with what he had 
taught himself to regard as a point of public duty. 
Having made up his mind to this proceeding. 
Sir Thomas Munro, attended by a small escort, 
and a single medical gentleman. Dr. Fleming, set 
out from Madras towards the end of May. The 
party reached Anantapoor on the 29th, at which 
date several cases of cholera had appeared among 
the country people ; but it was not till the 4th 
of July, when they halted at Gooty, that the 
infection reached the camp. There, however, se- 
veral sepoys and followers were attacked, and 
perished, under the circumstances of awful rapi- 
dity which usually attend this malady ; and the 
malady itself, with the little progress made in the 
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mamiei' of treating it, became, as might be ex- 
pected, a subject of frequent conversation at the 
Governor’s table. It is wortliy of remark, that 
to this dire disease Sir Thomas Munro had, at 
different times, devoted much of his attention. 
It broke out in his camp during the Southern 
Mahratta war, and being still unsubdued when he 
resigned his command, he requested a young 
friend whom lie left behind, to keep him regu- 
larly acquainted with its progress ; and the result 
of all his observations was to impress him with a 
conviction, that it was decidedly contagious in its 
nature. 

On the 5th of July the party reached Jolma- 
gerry, in whicli, as %vell as in all the villages round, 
the cholera raged with extreme violence. Here 
Captain Watson and anotlier gentleman attached 
to his suite, were attacked ; but tlie former so 
far recovered, as to be able to present himself in 
the audience-tent ere the caA^aleade quitted their 
ground on tlie 6th. Sir'riiomas Munro expressed 
himself exceedingly delighted by the event, and 
began his march in excellent health, and in his 
usual good spirits. 

Nothing occurred during the early ])art of the 
day to denote that he was in the slightest degree 
indisposed. On the contraiy, he conversed freely 
with such of the villagers as luet him by tlie way, 
touching the condition of their crops, and the 
.state of their affairs ; and his gratili cation wa.s 
its siiieere as the declaration of it was undis- 
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guised, when he found that the district generally 
was improving. In like manner, when the party 
halted at Putteecondah, after a march of about ten 
miles, Sir Thomas dressed, and sat down to the 
breakfast-table as usual. He made a hearty meal 
upon “loogie,” a -dish of which he never partook 
when at all disordered ; and then, walking abroad 
to the audience-tent, transacted business with the 
collector. He was in the act of expressing his 
approbation of that gentleman’s conduct, which 
a careful examination of certain official statements 
had elicited, when he suddenly called for his 
hat and quitted the tent, without assigning any 
cause for the proceeding. I3r. Fleming was im- 
mediately summoned, who found him slightly 
indisposed ; but as the symptoms were not alarm- 
ing, no fears were entertained as to the result: 
he accordingly prescribed some medicine to his 
patient, and left him. 

These events took place about nine o’clock in 
the morning, from which time till half-past ten. 
Sir Thomas remained alone. At that hour. 
Colonel Carfree, who had been long in his family, 
entered the tent, and inquired into the state of 
his health. The reply was, that “ he was not 
very unwell, but that he had no doubt of having 
caught the distemper.” Sir Thomas then swal- 
lowed the medicine ordered, lay down upon his 
couch, and continued to converse on matters of 
public business for some time. 

As the day advanced, the illustrious patient 
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became gradually worse, yet neither anxiety nor 
alarm was perceptible in his own countenance or 
proceedings. He spoke with perfect calmness 
and collectedness ; assured his friends that he had 
been fi-ecpiently as ill before ; regretted the trouble 
he occasioned to those about liim, and entreated 
them to quit the tent. “This is not fair,” said 
he, “to keep you in an infected chamber and 
when told that no apprehensions were entertained, 
because tliere was no risk of infection, he repeated 
his usual oliservation, — “ That point has not been 
determined ; you had better be on the safe side, 
and leave me.” 

It was now one o’clock in the day, and his 
pulse being still full and good, sanguine hopes 
were encouraged that all might yet be well ; but 
from that time he failed ra]>idly, and the feai’s of 
his friends and attendants became seriously ex- 
cited. About three, however, be rallied, and feel- 
ing better, exclaimed, with a tone of peculiar 
sweetness, “ tliat it was almost Avortb wliile to 
be ill, in order to be so kindly nursed.” Between 
three and four no event of iinpt>rtanee occurred, 
except tliat he repeatedly alluded to the trouble 
which he gave, and repeatedly urged the gentle- 
men around him to withdraw; but soon after 
four he himself remarked, that his voice \vas 
getting weaker, and hi.s sense of hearing more 
acute. I’hese were the last articulate sounds 
\vhic}» he uttered ; for the disease increased ra- 
pidly upon him: and though faint hopes were 
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more than once entertained, owing to the appear 
ance of certain favourable symptoms, for the 
apprehensions that accompanied them there was 
too much ground. Sir Thomas Munro lingered 
till half-past nine in the evening, and then fell 
asleep. 

To describe the effect produced by this melan- 
choly event upon all classes of persons in India, 
is a task for which I confess myself wholly incom- 
petent. Seldom has a man, holding an office of 
authority and control, contrived to secure, as 
Sir Thomas Munro did, the affections of those 
placed under him ; and hence, when a rumour 
of his unlooked-for demise spread abroad, it were 
difficult to determine whether men lamented it 
most on public, or on private grounds. Among 
the many proofs, however, which have been laid 
before me, of the estimation in which this great 
man was held, there is one so touching in every 
particular, that I cannot refuse to insert it here. 

Three days after Sir Thomas Munro’s death. 
Captain Macleod, who commanded the escort, 
fell a sacrifice to cholera. At sunset on the 
evening px'evious to his decease, that gentleman 
sent for his native officers, and assuring them 
that he could not recover, enjoined them to 
take great care of the men ; he then minutely 
inquired whether all their accounts were settled ; 
and being answered in the affirmative, he raised 
his hand with difficulty to his forehead, and made 
them a mlam. Shortly afterwards, he alluded 
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to tlieir march on the following morning, and 
besought Colonel Carfraj, who %vas present, “ that 
he would allow a small party to remain, and see 
him decently interred.” He was informed that, 
in the event of any such melancholy service be- 
coming' necessary, his body wmuld be sent back to 
Gooty. “ No, no,” exclaimed the dying man, “ I 
am ]>crfectly satisfied ; it is too much honour for 
me to be buried near Sir Thomas Manro.” 

jVbout an hour and a half after the Governor’s 
detitii, his corpse was removed to Gooty, where 
it was interred with the expedition necessary in 
tropical climates, and with all the marks of i-espect 
which could be paid to it, in so remote a situation. 
“ 'riiorc was something exceedingly solemn and 
toucliing in the funeral,” says a gentleman ivho 
was present on the occasion. “ 'f'he situation 
of the churciiyard ; the melancholy sound of the 
minute-guns reverberating among the hills ; the 
grand and frowning appearance of the fortress 
towering above the Gom, all tended to make the 
awful ceremony more impressive.” And he adds, 
“ Of all the dispensations of Providence I have 
ever witnessed or experienced, none have been 
equal to this, — not even the death of my own 
father.” 

On the aiTival of the sad intelligence at Ma- 
dras, the following Extraordinary Gazette was 
publislied : 
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GOVERNMEI^T GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 

Madras, Monday, July 9, 1827. 

With sentiments of the deepest concern, the 
Government announces the decease of the Honourable 
Sir Thomas Munro, Baronet, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George. This event occurred at 
Putteecondah near Gooty, on the evening of Friday the 
6th instant. 

The eminent person whose life has been thus suddenly 
snatched away, was on the eve of returning to his native 
country, honoured with signal marks of esteem and appro- 
bation from his Sovereign, from the East India Company, 
which he had served for more than forty-seven years, from 
every authority with which he had occasion to co-operate, 
from the public at large, and from private friends. From 
the earliest period of his service, he was remarkable among 
other men. His sound and vigorous understanding, his 
transcendent talents, his indefatigable application, his va- 
ried stores of knowledge, his attainments as an Oriental 
scholar, his intimate acquaintance with the habits and 
feelings of the Native soldiers, and inhabitants generally ; 
his patience, temper, facility of access, and kindness of 
manner, would have ensured him distinction in any line of 
employment. These qualities were admirably adapted to 
the duties which he had to perform in organizing the re- 
sources, and establishing the tranquillity of those provinces 
where his latest breath has been drawn, and where he had 
long been known by the appellation of Father of the 
People. In the higher stations, civil and military, which 
he afterwards filled, the energies of his character never 
failed to rise superior to the exigencies of public duty. 
He had been for seven years at the head of the Govern- 
ment under which he first served as , a Cadet, and after- 
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wards became the ablest of its revenue officersj and ac- 
quired the highest distinction as a Military Commander. 
He had raised its character and fame to a higher pitch than 
it ever enjoyed before. His own ambition was more than 
fulfilled ; and he appeared to be about to reap^ in honour- 
able retirenientj the well-earned rewards of his services and 
his virtuesj when these have received the last stamp of 
value from the hand of death. 

Though sensible how feeble and imperfect must be any 
hasty tribute to Sir Thomas Miinro^s merits^ yet the 
(iovernmeut cannot allow the event which they deplore, to 
be announced to the public without some ex]>ression of 
their seiitimeiits. 

TIic flag of Fort St. George will be immediately 
hoisted half-staff liigh, and continue so till sunset. 

‘Minute-guns, sixty-five in number, corresponding with 
tlse age of the deceased, will be fired from the ramparts of 
Fort St. George. 

Similar marks of respect wall be paid to the memory of 
Sir Tlmmas Munro, at all tlie ]n'incipal military stations 
and posts dependent on this Presidency. 

l^y order of Government. 

1>, III LI., Chief Secretary. 

Fort St. George, 9th July, 1827. 

'Tile publication of the preceding order was 
followed by the calling' together of a meeting 
of the inhabitants of Madras, which was held, 
uceording to advertisement, on the 21st of .Inly. 
Of the general proceedings of that day it is un- 
necessary to give any dchiiled account ; l)ut the 
following resolution proposed by Sir John Dove- 
ton, and unanimously adopted by the large assem- 
blage of persons present, deserves insertion. 
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Resolved^ — That this meeting largely participates in the 
affliction of all classes of the coramunitys Native as well as 
European, at the calamity which has occurred in the death 
of our late revered Governor, Major-General Sir Thomas 
Munro, Baronet, K.C.B., in the province where he had 
long been known by the appellation of Father of the 
People, and at a time when he was on the eve of returning 
to his native country, after a public career, extending to 
upwards of forty-seven years, and growing in success and 
honour up to its close : 

That this meeting, many of whom were members of the 
same profession, many fellow-labourers in the same field, 
and all eye-witnesses of his conduct, take pride in the fame 
which this most honoured servant of the East India Com- 
pany first acquired in duties and scenes that are familiar 
to them, and which, during the last seven years, he con- 
summated by the most eminent and approved public ser- 
vices, at the head of the Government of this Presidency : 

That his justice, benevolence, frankness, and hospitality, 
were no less conspicuous than the exti^aordinary faculties 
of mind with which he was endowed, ^nd the admirable 
purposes to which he constantly applied them ; and that 
he commanded, in a singular degi^ee, the veneration of 
all persons by whom he was known : 

That to perpetuate the remembrance of his public and 
private virtues, a subscription be immediately opened for 
the purpose of erecting a statue to his memory: 

That a Committee be requested to undertake the ma- 
nagement of the business, and to adopt such measures 
as shall appear to them best calculated tq give speedy 
effect to the foregoing resolution. 

As soon as tlie above resolution' became known 
in the several provinces subj'ect ^ to the 'MaHras 

VOI4. II, R ^ , 
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rule, subscriptions were eagerly offered by all 
classes of the inhabitants ; and a sum was raised 
in an incredibly short space of time, great be- 
yond all precedent. Out of this the Commit- 
tee a])propriated eight thousand pounds for the 
purpose of procuring an equestrian statue of 
the lamented Govenor ; and seven gentlemen^ in 
Kngland, friends and admirers of the deceased, 
were solicited to take upon themselves the charge 
of seeing the work properly executed. It is 
scarcely necessary to state tliat they readily un- 
dertook tlie office intrusted to them ; and when it 
is added, that to ISIr. F. Chantry was committed 
the task of casting the statue (for a statue in 
bronze was preferred to one in marble), no doubt 
can be entertained as to the excellence of the 
perfonnance. 

Besides this public testimony of respect to the 
memory of the late Governor of IVladi-as, a se- 
parate subscription was entered into among his 
more intimate personal friends, with the view of 
obtaining a full-length painting of the illustrious 
deceased ; whilst a tliird sum %vas raised in order 
to defray the costs of an engraving, likewise at 
fuE4ength, both of Sir Thomas and I^ady !Mun- 
ro. Of these works, the former has already been 
executed by Mr, Sbee, of Cavendish -square, from 

^ Colonel Blaekbiirne, Colonel Cunningliam, Colonel Wilkes; 
Colonel E, Scotty C.B* John G. Ravenshawe, and Alexander 
Esq. 
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a portrait taken by the same gentleman some 
years ago ; whilst the latter is in progress under 
the skilful superintendence of Mr. Cousins. 

I have hitherto taken notice only of the pro- 
ceedings of the European population of Madras, 
in consequence of the lamented death of Sir Tho- 
mas Munro. Keenly as the sad event was felt by 
them, it may be questioned whether their sorrow 
equalled that of the warm-hearted Natives; more 
especially of the inhabitants of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, where Sir Thomas had So long Resided, 
and where he was generally spoken of by the 
appellation of “the Father of the People.” 

It was justly considered by the gentleman who 
succeeded to the temporary authority of Governor, 
that feelings so creditable to both parties ought, 
by some mode or other, to be indulged ; and he 
accordingly directed Mr. F. W. Kobertson, the 
principal collector of the district, “ to commu- 
nicate fully and freely with the most respectable 
inhabitants, and to ascertain in what manner 
the object of Government, to do honour to 
the memory of the illustrious Sir Thomas Munro, 
Could be effected most conformably to Native 
feeling.” Though the above recommendation 
was issued so early as the 10th of July, the 17th 
of September arrived ere Mr. Robertson was 
enabled to make his report upon the subject. In 
doing so, he regrets the delay that had oecuwed-, 
and adds — 
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In a matter' so interesting to the Native cominiiiiity, 
I did not like to write till I had heard from all the 
talooksj but which I could not accomplish sooner^ in con- 
sequence of the prevalence of that fatal disease, the 
cholera, having for a time deterred the inhabitants from 
meeting together.’’ 

He then sa3^s — 

veneration with which the character of Sir 
Thomas Munro was regarded by the people of the Ceded 
Districts, being so perfectly known to the Government, it 
would be idle on my part to describe the affliction tliey felt 
at the misfortune of his death ; I shall therefore proceed at 
once to state the propositions tkej/ have suggested to do 
honour to his memory. 

First' — That a choultry of sufficient dimensions to 
accommodate Native travellers, and mexxl'mnts of ail castes, 
be erected at Gooty by a voluntart/ subscription, as a 
permanent memorial of the unanimous feelings of the Native 
inhabitants of the district, on the death of their venerated 
benefactor. 

Secondly — That an extensive tope of mango and 
other fruit-trees (besides a w%*ll with steps) be planted at 
Putteecondah, at the spot where their venerated benefactor 
breathed his fast. 

Thirdly — That should the funds raised by subscrip- 
Hofi' be more than enough for the above purposes, the 
surplus shall be appropriated to tlie erection of Native 
choultries elsewhere*, or of other useful works of public 
convenience. ; 

Fourthly — That the Honourable the Governor in 
Council ^ be , rc^spectfully solicited to endow the cfiarity 
choultry with sufficient funds for its support* 

Fjflhly~^^ That the tomb which it is intended bj 
Government to erect over the remains of the illustrious 
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deceased, and the charity choaltry at Gooty, be placed in 
charge of one and the same establishment, for the purpose 
of ensuring the preservation of both.” Mr. Robertson 
then adds, in support of the proposition of the Natives to 
erect the choultry at Gooty, “ that it would prove emi- 
nently useful; and that, in Native estimation, a better monu- 
ment could not be devised to preserve the memory of the 
great, the good, the just Sir Thomas Munro.” 

With respect to the amount of subscription to 
be calculated upon, he estimates that at thirty 
thousand rupees ; whilst the cost, to be defrayed 
by Government, of providing food for travellers 
and their servants, will not, he presumes, exceed 
the moderate sura of sixteen hundred. After 
taking these pi-opositions into consideration, the 
Government resolved — 

That a proper and substantial stone monument be 
erected at Gooty, over the remains of the late Major- 
General Sir Thomas Munro^ Bart, and K.C.B. : 

That ten caconies of land be allotted for planting 
trees and sinking wells at the public expense^ round the 
spot at Putteecondah, where Sir Thomas Monro died : 

That a choultry and tank be built at Gooty for the 
accommodation of travellers, to be called The Munro 
choultry and tank/ suited in extent to the population of the 
place, and to the nature of the thoroughfare : 

That an establishment of servants be maintained for 
the preservation of the tank and choultry, and for pro- 
viding travellers with water 5,^ — all at the public expense.’’ 

The proposition of the collector to convert ..the 
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clioultry into a cliaritable establishment was how- 
ever rejected, upon the ground that it would be 
difficult to restrict the expenses, and that it might 
otherwise lead to abuses ; whilst the offer of the 
"Native inhabitants to erect the choultry by sub- 
scription was also declined, for reasons which 
deserve to be given in the words of the Acting 
Governor himself. 

The l)enevolent, th.e disinterestec!, tlie unostentatious, 
and modest nature of Sir Thomas says Mr. flrieme, 

made him avoid any personal gratification at the expense 
of others, and it should be the object of this Government 
to protect Ills memory from any evil, direct or rcniote, 
'which the too eager enthusiasm of his admirers might pro- 
duce. In this view, it appears to me objectionable that the 
choultry at Gooty sliould be erected by the subscriptions of 
Natives. If it were confined to the nvost opulent among 
them, it would be of little consccjuence, — tliey can afford it, 
and the}’' can judge for theinseivcs, and they may be sup- 
posed to lie acting voluntarily when they contribute; but 
it is to be appreliended, that contributions may be ex- 
acted, by undue influence or control, from many by whom 
they would be felt as an inconvenience, and tluis to the 
irreparable cx-dainity of the loss of a great benefactor would 
^ be added the hardship of an extra assessment. 

Tlie inhabitants of the Ceded Districts should not only 
be declared relieved of the expense of biiikling it, but the 
collector shotiki be enjoined not to permit the levy of con- 
ribations for this purpose: they should derive every beoefit, 
l)ut be spared every inconvenience from erecting mmm^ 
inents , which are to do honour to Sir Thomas Mtiiiro. 
There should be no feeling arising from it but what is 
unecpiivocally pleasurable.*'' 
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Instead of the distribution of alms, however, 
Mr. Grseme proposed, — “ That a building, to be 
designated the Munro College, should be erected 
not far from the choultry, in which should be 
maintained six professors, for the gratuitous in- 
struction of a certain number of youths of the 
Ceded Districts, in the English, Sanscrit, Mah- 
ratta, Persian, Hindostanee, Teloogoo, and Ca- 
narese languages. Such an institution,’*’ he ob- 
serves, “ will secure a perpetual association of 
Sir Thomas Munro’s name and character, with 
the system of education of the Natives of this 
Presidency, which was introduced by him j whilst 
the annual expense of the institution, falling short 
of three hundred and fifty pounds, could not pos- 
sibly be felt as a burthen upon the Company’s 
treasury. 

Judicious as this proposition was, it received 
the decided opposition of the Commander-in- 
chief, on the ground that it would occasion an 
unnecessary drain upon the Company’s finances. 
“ It cannot be supposed,” continued he, “ that 
the Court of Directors, who did not feel it neces- 
sary to gijant even a tomb to their old and faith- 
ful servant, the late Sir Alexander Campbell,* 
who expired in their service, however favourably 
they may regard the memory of the late Go- 
vernor, should approve of an expense so dispro- 
portionate to its object, — an expense not even 
attached to the memory of our sovereigns.” 

^ Formerly Commaiider“in*chieC 
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In like manner, one of the other 
of Council conceived, that such an 
was not needed, t])e inhabitants < 
Districts benefitijig, like the inhabi 
provinces, by the establishment of 
Public Instriietion ; whilst the thirc 
gested, “ tliat a more correct estim: 
pense be prepared, and the question 
to the Court of Directors.” 

The proposition being* thus o})pof 
G(.»vernor relinquished it ; but in 
mite, “ he trusts that the Court of 
whom he proposes to refer tlie ques 
eeivc sufFieient utility in the pro 
tion to warrant their connecting wit 
of the eminent merits of Sir Thom; 
marking', at the same time, that it 
a superior brancli of the general sy 
by that eminent individual ; that 
strongly promotive of its success ; t 
at (iooty would be particularly ii 
the place iu vdiieh the founder < 
system lies interred, and as being* ; 
districts where his benevolence, h: 
ins wisdom, acquired for him the t 
lation of ‘ Father of the People.’ 
adds the A<rting Governor, “ be me 
priated to commemorate the virti 
man.” 

The melancholy intelligeneo o 
iMuni'jo’s death reached England tl 
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vember^ 1827. On the 28th of that month, the 
Court of Directors recorded their feelings at the 
event in terms to the following effect : — - 

RESOLUTION OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, 

28tli November, 1827. 

Resolved unanimously, — That this Court has learnt, 
with feelings of the deepest concern, the decease of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B., late Governor of 
Fort St. George; and its regret is peculiarly excited by the 
lamented event having occurred at a moment when that 
distinguished officer was on the point of returning to his 
native land in the enjoyment of his well-earned honours, 
after a long and valuable life, which had been devoted to 
the interests of the Company and his country : 

That this Court cannot fail to bear in mind the zeal and 
devotion manifested by Sir Thomas Munro, in retaining 
charge of the Government of Madras after he had inti- 
mated his wish to retire therefrom, at a period when 
the political state of India rendered the discharge of the 
duties of that high and honourable station peculiarly ar- 
duous and important ; and this Court desires to record this 
expression of its warmest regard for the memory of its late 
valuable servant, and to assure his surviving family, that it 
deeply sympathizes in the grief which so unexpected an 
event must have occasioned to them. 

It must be admitted, that gratifying as the 
above resolution may be to the feelings of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s surviving' relatives, his' own 
lengthened Rnd meritorious -services had amply 
earned itf whilst ^something like regret will "be, 
generally experienced, when it is known, that, to 
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the plan brought forward by Mr, Graeme, the 
Honourable Court refused its sanction. 

The following are the terms in which that re- 
fusal was conveyed : — 

That, participating fully in the sentiments expressed 
by the inhabitants of Madras at their meeting on the 21st 
July, 1827, and being desirous of promoting the object 
they have in view, the Court have authorized bills to be 
drawn on them for the amount of the subscriptions re- 
ceived from, the Indian community, for the purpose of 
erecting a statue to the memory of the late Sir Thomas 
Munro ; they have also cordially approved of the measures 
%vhich the local government had resolved on to do honour 
to his memory in the Ceded Districts; but, in considera- 
tion of the liberal encouragement which has been given to 
the Board of Public Instruction, and the benefits which 
have resulted, and may hereafter he expected to result, 
from their labours, they consider it quite unnecessary to 
entertain the proposition for erecting a college, to be de- 
signated the Munro College.’"" 


I take it for granted, that no person can have 
perused tlie extensive and unrestrained coi-respon- 
dence which has heen interwoven into the prece- 
ding Memoir, without attaining a tolerably just 
estimate of the public and private character of 
Sir Thomas Munro. Few individuals ever pos- 
sessed, in a more remarkable degree, those rare 
qualities of the mind which, united with correct 
feeling, and a thorough knowledge of Innnan 
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nature, fit a man for high stations ; and hence 
few have ever been better adapted to fill situa- 
tions, not of authority alone, but of great and 
trying responsibility. Endowed by nature with 
talents of the highest order ; possessed of a judg- 
ment singularly clear and sound ; cahnly and 
resolutely brave ; full of fortitude ; full of energy 
and decision ; patient in inquiry, prompt in ac- 
tion ; cool and persevering amid difficulties and 
hindrances ; quick and ready in adapting his 
means to his ends ; yet so sober-minded as never 
to be taken by surprise. Sir Thomas Munro 
seemed formed for a life of active enterprise : 
whilst the qualifications which are necessary to- 
wards using aright the influence which active, 
enterprise can, for the most part, alone obtain, 
were, in his ease, to the full as conspicuous as 
the spirit of enterprise itself. Extremely tem- 
perate in all his habits ; equally indisposed to. 
give as to take offence; candid, open, manly in 
his bearing, over which neither jealousy nor pre- 
judice was permitted to exert the slightest con^r. 
trol, Sir Thomas Munro succeeded in securing, 
the love and veneration, not less than he com- 
manded the respect, of all around him. No man 
was more ready to acknowledge the merits of 
others — no man was more free to denounce their 
errors; and whilst he was always prepared to-, 
forgive, where signs of repentance were shown,, 
he was equally disposed to admit his own mis- 
takes, should he chance to have committed them. 
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Siicli was Sir Thomas Munro : c< 
a public mail, well cpialified to tak 
part OH any stage ; whereas if we C£ 
towards that to whicii peculiar ci 
restricted him, we shall discover, that 
produced a more able or devoted 
He lived but to promote the pi 
whilst, in a thorough knowledge oj 
ners, customs, institutions, wants, an 
the Natives — in liis endeavours to < 
confidence — in the success which ath 
endeavours — and in just conceptions < 
sures best calculated to contribute tc 
fare, few men have ever equalled— 
have ever surpassed him. 

Though possessing, and not unaw 
possessed, all these great and shinin 
there ivas about Sir Tliomas Munro 
modesty such as rarely attaches to me 
life. So far from obtruding his owi 
the notice of his employers, it requirec 
like positive exertion on their part t» 
light not a few of his meritorioi 
whilst more than one instance might 
ed in wdiich praise and honoiirs wei 
upon individuals who merely carried 
his suggestions. It has been already 
if there was one disposition wdiich, 
another. Sir Thomas Blunro held in 
contempt, it w^-as that of exaggerating 
of particular services for the sake «j 
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distinctions; and he rarely concealed his disgust 
as often as he saw the Government of a country 
prostitute its choicest prerogative by the promo- 
tion of persons undeserving of its notice ; yet no 
man could more justly appreciate unsought ho- 
nours than he. He regarded them as the just 
recompense of industry and talent; and he con- 
ceived that every government was as much bound 
to seek out and reward its meritorious servants, 
as the servants of the government were bound 
conscientiously to discharge their duty. 

Of the literary habits of this remarkable man, so 
much notice has already been taken, that it appears 
scarcely necessary to advert to them here. There 
was no subject within the range of philosophy or 
science, no question connected with poetry or the 
belles lettres, in which he failed to take an inte- 
rest, and which he was not prepared to discuss ; 
whilst the facility with which he could pass from 
one to another was scarcely less surprising than 
the degree of correct knowledge which he pos- 
sessed upon all. For metaphysics alone he appears 
to have encouraged no taste ; inasmuch as he look- 
ed upon the different systems to be equally found- 
ed in conjecture, and equally ending in doubt; but 
he was a profound mathematician, an able chy- 
mist, a judicious speculator in political economy, 
and- a keen and successful student both of moral 
and natural philosophy. His acquaintance with 
the European languages, moreover, ancient as 
well as modem, was very extensive; whilst of 
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those in use tliroughout the East, there were, 
comparatively speaking, few of which he knew 
not something. Persian he wrote and spoke like 
a native ; he was w^ell versed in Arabic ; Hin- 
dostanee was perfectly familiar to him ; and in 
Mahratta, Canarese, and other of the vernacular 
tongues, he could maintain, with great exactness, 
either a correspondence or a conversation. Of his 
Eriglish style, the reader has by this time judged 
for himself; and 1 am mistaken if many professed 
authors w'ill be found to be more completely 
masters of it. 

Notwithstanding these numerous accomplish- 
ments, few governors of an Indian province have 
ever devoted their enei'gie's, as he devoted his, to the 
public service. There was no department of the 
state the chief proceedings of which he did not 
personally superintend and minutely watch : there 
was no important question brought forward, con- 
cerning wdiich he failed to rccoi’d his written 
opinion ; and the quantity of records and other 
papers which he perused in conseqxiencc, would 
surpass belief, but for the notes, in his own hand- 
writing, which remain. From among these mi- 
nutes and notes, many might be found, the publi- 
cation of wbich would do honour to the Court of 
Directors, whilst the opportunity of studying them 
would confer a lasting benefit upon both civil and 
military servants of the East India Company. 

In the private character of Sir Thomas llimrOi 
stgairij as a son, a brother, a friend, a husband, and 
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find nothing which does not demand 
ed admiration and respect. Generous 
arted, utterly devoid of all selfishness, 
esents but a series of noble actions ; 
1 when he was a subaltern, very 
ided for, and ended only with the 
itself. For it was not to his more 
onnections only, that Sir Thomas 
' extended his aid. He never heard 
eal distress without making an effort 
and so quietly and unostentatiously 
•t made, that, to use the expressive 
Scripture, “ his left hand knew not 
ht hand did.” Of the extreme affec- 
er, which he bore towards every 
family, sufficient evidence has been 
the tone of his letters; yet such was 
command which he had learned to 
r himself, that even of his amiable 
lade no display. On the contrary, it 
of him that he seldom noticed either 
I or his children, farther than appeared 
cessary, provided there were strangers 
the proceeding ; though there was an 
1 his eye, as often as it rested upon 
no one acquainted with his real cha- 
inisunderstand. 

IS JVIunro’s natural turn of mind was 
e and gtave : he thought much, and 
ply ; yet was he cheerful, and in the 
is more intimate friends* humorous 
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and entertaining. Among entire strangers, and in 
public meetings, more especially after be came to 
the head of the Madras Government, there was 
a reserve about him which passed generally cur- 
rent for moroseness or hauteur ; yet no man could 
be more free from either disposition, as those who 
knew him best bear ready witness. Of his pecu- 
liar faculty of seeing into the true characters of 
men, numerous proofs remain ; one of the most 
generally known of which occurred in the case 
of Bishop Heber ; whom, though they met but 
once, and that casually, he depicted with the force 
of truth, which has been felt and acknowledged 
wherever the lamented Prelate’s fame has ex- 
tended. 

Nevertheless, Sir Thomas Munro was exceed- 
ingly cautious how he spoke of others, especially 
if his judgment happened to be unfavourable. 
In this case, a sense of public duty alone ever 
urged him to speak out, because his own mind 
was too well regulated to take the smallest plea- 
sure in %vounding the feelings even of an enemy. 

Thougli gifted with a constitution more than 
ordinarily vigorous. Sir Thomas Munro spent not 
so raai>y years in India without suffering occasional 
attiicks of illness. These he always bore with the 
fortitude of which a remarkable specimen is given 
in his correspondence during the campaign of 
1799 ; and it is characteristic of the man, that he 
usually bore them in solitude. As soon as he per- 
ceived that a fit of indisposition was approaching 
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he withdrew altogether fi’om society, and sat in 
silence, with his elbows on his knees, and his head 
resting on his hands, till it passed away. His 
great remedy, in cases of fever and other com- 
plaints peculiar to the countiy, was abstinence ; 
and his aversion to medicine was extreme. 

Sir Thomas Munro was brought up in the com- 
munion of the Scotch Episcopal Church, to which 
he continued sincerely and steadily attached to 
the day of his death. Of his early admiration 
of the poetical portions of the Bible, something 
has already been said ; but it is not to be imagin- 
ed that these were the only books in the Sacred 
Volume which he both read and admired. On 
the contrary, his acquaintance with the inspired 
Writings was singularly intimate, arising from a 
custom, which he never omitted, though, like 
every other custom connected with religion, it was 
practised with the strictest privacy, — Sir Thomas 
Munro never permitted a day to pass, without 
setting aside some portion of it to devotional 
exercises ; and as the reading of the Scriptures 
formed a part of these, his knowledge of their 
contents was remarkably accurate. The follow- 
ing rather ludicrous anecdote, illustrative of this 
fact, has been communicated to me by a gentle- 
man who was present on the occasion. 

It will be recollected, that in the year 1823, 
during the examination of Sir John Bradley 
King before the House of Commons, Sir John 
Newport, Mr. Butterworth, and others, were 

von, II. Q 
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extremely anxious to peruse the verse in Holy 
Writ, which was supposed to form part of an 
Orangeman’s oath ; chiefly because it was assert- 
ed that mention was made in it of the Divine 
command to root out tlie Amalekites. Sir John 
Bradley King' refusing to satisfy tlie House in 
this particular, the anxiety to effect the discovery 
became more intense. The verse, it was report- 
ed, Avas to be found in the Book of Joshua. Mr. 
Canning suggested that probably it would not be 
found there. Mr. Butterworth also declared that 
he had examined the Book in question, but could 
not discover it. Sir John NeAvport then quoted 
the chapter and verse. IMr. Butterworth retired 
to examine the verse again ; but returned with a 
report, that the Amalekites were not mentioned 
in tlie A’^erse quoted. The debate, after a long 
discussion, turned off upon some other point, and 
the important discovery was never made. ^Vheu 
these circumstances were communicated to Sir 
'fhomas Munro, who caused all the debates in 
Parliament to be regularly read toliim, he smiled; 
and, after making some humorous remarks on 
the conduct of the parties engaged in this fruit- 
less pursuit, observed, that they miglit have saved 
themselves and the House much time and trou- 
ble, if they had looked into the 3d verse of the 
15th chapter of the 1st Book of Samuel. 

But there are other and better proofs on re- 
cord, that to study the Bible was to Sir Tiiomas 
Munro a pleasing task. His Avhole life, both in 
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public and private, was modelled upon the rules 
laid down in the Gospel; and he is, after all, 
the most vitally religious man, whose general 
behaviour corresponds best with the revealed 
Will of God. 

Of the personal appearance of Sir Thomas 
Munro, a few words will suflSee to convey a suf- 
ficiently accurate idea. In stature he was tall ; 
of a spare but bony make ; very upright and 
soldier-like in his carriage, and possessed of great 
muscular strength. There was an expression of 
decision in the lines of his face, which a stranger 
might readily mistake for sternness ; but his eye 
was bright and penetrating ; and when he began 
to relax, good-humour and benevolence were 
remarkably displayed in his countenance. When 
he spoke, the voice appeared to issue rather from 
one side of his mouth, and the looker-on might 
easily detect as often as a playful or ludicrous idea 
struck him, by a peculiar curl in his upper, and a 
projection in his lower lip. Upon the whole, it 
may with truth be asserted, that his counte- 
nance was decidedly pleasing, whilst there was 
an indescribable something about his air, man- 
ner, and expression, which no one could behold 
without respect. 

Such was Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, 
to whom the words of the poet may with perfect 
justice be applied, that — 

“ He was a raan, take him for all in all. 

We shall not look upon his like again.” x ' 
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I. 

MAJOR MUNRO'S OPINION ON THE PARTITION 
OF MYSORE. 


lOth June, 1799. 

Most of the principal points respecting the division 
and settlement of Mysore having been already determined 
by his Lordship, it is now perhaps too late to give any 
opinion upon them. 

The speedy restoration of peace and order, united with 
security, which his Lordship states as the first naatter of 
consideration, must necessarily follow the complete posses- 
sion and division of the country amongst the allies. Most 
of the principal forts have already surrendered ; and if we 
may judge from the readiness with which Sax^endroog, 
Nundydroog, and many other places, were given up to 
Colonel Head, without any specific conditions, there seems 
to be little reason to apprehend that those which are still 
garrisoned by Tippoo’s troops will attempt to hold out. 
The partition of the country, and the form of government, 
are the only objects which now require much deliberation ; 
and, in making this partition, we have only to consult our 
own advantage and that of the Nizam, — ^for there is not the 
smallest risk of opposition from any quarter. The mili- 
tary power of Mysore is broken, and the remnant of it, 
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together with’ the inhabitants of the coiintry^ have neither 
t!ie nieanSj nor^ in genera^ the wish to see the family of the 
late Sultan established in the g(ivernment of any part of his 
dominions. The people of ^lysore are not to be regarded 
as a distinct nation, who submit witii inr|')ationcc to a 
foreign yoke, but as a })art a great people, wlio Iiave 
been so!netiines consolidated into extensive kingdoms by 
conquests, and sometimes broken up Ity revolutioiis into 
petty >states, under rajalis and j')ohgars5 and who have been 
Imig accustomed to the government of straiigers. They 
have no national spirit or antipaithies to stir them up 
to resistance', and they therefore heholti a change of rulers 
witii iiulillerence. No strugarie was made in defence of 
their ancit'iit prinexjs against the Del ways or Ilyder ; and 
it cannot be expected that any sliimld be made in favour 
of a i^loliammedan government but recently established, and 
w’hicli, under tlie Sultan, was a system of violence and o|.i- 
press ion, and a scene of bloodshed probal>Iy never before 
equallixl in India. The very means winch he took to 
strengthen iiirnself have facilitated the coii<|uest of his do- 
minioiLs : i\n\ l.)v retiioving al! gn?at jagbeerdars, l)y esta« 
blisliing a regular army, o.nc,i iinikiug every nian clcpeiulent 
on in’mself aloiie, i>y paying them from his treasury, 
when he fell witii his capital, there was not a man left who 
iiad sulfafient inllueucc to keep togetlicr a IhhIj of troops 
for any length of time; and it was the eonscirmsisiass of lliis, 
as niiicli as the hope of reward, that coinpelted Cummer ul 
Din to make a merit of submission so soon 

The MalirattaS'-are t!ic only people who can be siqiposed 
hostile to a i.‘omplete partition of the Mysore territories 
between the Company and the Nizam ; but they are m un- 
equal to a contest with these two powa?rs, or even with tite 
Company alone, that the cession of AiiagmMi^g and some 
of the iieigliboiiring districts, winch they have long coveted, 
would certainly induce them to remain cp:iiet al least. 
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though tliey inight not be perfectly satisfied. It may be 
arguedj that our occupying Chitteldroog and Biddanore^ 
and thus advancing all at once to their frontiers, would 
excite their jealousy ; but they are jealous of us now, and 
will alwa3rs be so as long as we are able to meet them in the 
field. Our abandoning our advantages will not extinguish 
their jealousy: let them retain it; but let us, while we 
can, make ourselves so strong, that we shall have nothing 
to fear from it. We shall be most likely to enjoy peace 
when our enemies shall have no hope of gaining any thing 
by making war upon us. The power of the Mahrattas 
rising on the ruins of the Mogul empire, was for a period 
formidable not only to the Native governments, but also to 
that of the Company; but their comparative military force, 
and the Company’s, have undergone a very great change 
within the last twenty years. Two, or perhaps three, 
ai'mies might be sent into the field from the Carnatic alone, 
each of them capable of opposing the whole united force of 
the Mahx'attas. We have served enough with them to 
know, that though their detachments can scour and plun- 
der a country with great rapidity, their main body does 
not move faster than ours ; that they are accompanied by 
a mere unwieldy bazaar, and that they are often obliged 
to halt for binjaries. The devastation, in the end, dis- 
tresses them as much as us: they cannot take forts ; they 
are liable to night attacks if they halt near them ; they are 
obliged to fall back for provisions after laying waste the open 
country; and as they cannot prevent us from entering 
their own country without destroying it in the same., man- 
ner ; nor, if we have magazines of grain at Chitteldroog, 
from taking every place they hold on this side of the 
Kistna, it cannot be believed that any measures we may 
pursue respecting Mysore, would tempt them to hazard a 
war in which they could gain nothing, but in which they 
would certainly be driven beyond the Kistna. 
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As I am convinced that the Mahrattas will not dare to 
give any interruption to the partition of the Mysore do- 
minioiis, excepting Anagondy, &c. between the Company 
and the Nizani^ I do not know a single argument against 
it^ unless it may be thought that it would make the Nizam 
too powerful ; but this is an objection v/ithout mucli foun- 
dation ; for there can be no doubt that tlie actual power of 
the Company will be increased in a much higher propor- 
tion than the NizanPs, l)y the acquisition of an equal sliare 
of territory ; and that, consequently, his relative strength, 
with respect to them, will he rather diminished than aug- 
mented. We nia}^ assert, that the Nizam’s army has iu->t 
contributed so much as the Company’s to the concpiest of 
Mysore; but he has done all that he could; his troops 
liave done more than was expected ; and had they done less, 
still every principle of good faith demands that both par- 
ties should share alike; but if we only divide with him a 
part of the territories of the late Sultan, and set up a 
pageant over the rest to pa)” a British garrison in Sering«t- 
patam, and subsidize a large body of our troops, ho must 
see and feel that we liave infringed upon our engagements 
with him. No political advantage can be gained by dragging 
the descendant of tlie Rajahs of I^Iysore from his obscu- 
rity and placing him on tlie mustuid, unless wt,* suj)posc it 
to be one to divide only a part of tlm country, in order 
that wc may, by excluding the Nizam, extend our own in- 
fluence over tlie rest* Had we found a prince in ca|>livity 
who bad once enjoyed power, a proper regard for huma- 
nity, and the supjiosed prejudices of the natio!! in favour 
of one who had once been their sovereign, would no doubt 
have pleaded strongly for his restoration ; but no such mo- 
tive now calls upon us to invest the present Rajalg a boy 
of six years old, with royalty; for neither he nor liis fa- 
ther, nor his gmnclfather, ever exercised or knew what it 
was ; and long before the usurpation of Hyclcix the Ra- 
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jahs had been held as state prisoners by their Delways or 
ministers. No attachment remains towards the family 
among the natives; for it has been long despised and for- 
gotten^ and there is perhaps none of them who would not 
prefer a strong permanent government like that of the 
Company, to one like that of the Rajah, which must ne- 
cessarily be composed of different interests, — must be 
weakened and perplexed by intrigue, and must carry with 
itself, like the double Governments of Oude and Tanjore, 
the destruction of the resources of the country. It may be 
argued, that as all great and sudden revolutions ought to 
be rendered as light as possible to the conquered people, 
by making as few alterations as may be consistent witb their 
prosperity and our own security, we ought to raise up 
again the ancient Hindoo Government. But the inhabi- 
tants of Mysore would suffer no internal change from the 
country being in the bands of the Company instead of those 
of a Rajah. Their laws and customs — their religion and 
their whole interior policy, would remain the same as be- 
fore; and the only difiPerence would be, that, in one case, a 
few Europeans would administer the affairs of the country 
openly, and that, in the other, a Rajah and a few of his 
friends would be supported in splendour, while the Govern- 
ment would be secretly enthralled by an European resident. 
The difference is so very trifling, that it could very little 
interest the great body of the people, whether they lived 
under the one or the other of these forms ; but where the 
people themselves are so indifferent about the matter, for 
strangers to raise a child to sovereign power, whose ances- 
tors have been in prison about half a century, would be a 
proceeding so altogether new in the transactions of the 
world, that we could scarcely hope that any man would 
believe that they were moved to it by compassion for fallen 
royalty, rather than by a wish of securing to the Company 
a more general influence in Mysore than they could have 
otherwise obtained.' 
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I doubt luiich if we should, after all, gain greater politi- 
cal advantages by establishing a llojah tlian would re- 
sult from a fair division of the country with the Nizam. 
By a division, the share that falls to us 'would come im- 
mediately under our own management. We should ascer- 
tain its resources — we should know what we had to trust 
to — and we should be a])le to call them forth whenever 
any emergency required it. And it is also not impro- 
bable that the Nizam woukd consent to increase his subsidy* 
]|y establishing a Rajah, and keeping Seringapatam in 
our own JkukI.s, and a strong dotaclniumt in Mysore subsi- 
dized I)y him, we apparently get rid of some present ex- 
penses ; blit by leaving the administration to him, we re- 
main in ignorance of the state of this country; and at some 
future period, wdieii it might be necessary to move our 
troops in this quarter to meet an enemy, we might find it 
impractiealile, from his not being able to furnisli tlie requi- 
site supplies. It is true, we should in some measure have 
the remedy in our own hands, by our always lieing able to 
resume the country : but why embarrass ourselves with a 
co!iq)licated scheme of government that may cvcmtually 
force us to take such a stepP There may !>e many good 
reasons for upholding this syslcni wilii rt‘S|}ect to the na- 
bobs of the (Jurnatie and some otlier allies, have? l«>ng 
been liabitiuiti^d to the eiijoyment of wealtli at h^asf, if not 
of power- liiit wliy seek to extend it to tlie obscure cle- 
scenciaot of a family almost forgotten, wi'thoiit any ssihcl 
grounds cither of sound policy or liiiiuaiiity ? On the 
%vholo, I am convinced, 'that not only the simplest but the 
wisest plan would be to admit the Nizam to an equal par- 
tition of all the territories which we do not give up to the 
Malirattas. The method in %vhich Mysore shotild he di- 
vided, and the government under which it s'hoiilcl be placec'l, 
are the only points that appear to descr%’e much consider- 
ation ; for the military of the late Sultan Ijeing entirely 
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brokeiij tbe surrender of the forts still garrisoned by his 
troops, and the tranquillity of the country, would instant- 
ly follow the promulgation of the partition. 

IL 

THE FOI.LOWING ARE A FEW OF THE MANY NOTICES 

ON RECORD, OF THE VALUE OF MAJOR MUNRO'S 

SERVICES- AS A COLLECTOR. 

The Government of Fort St. George, under date the 
9th October, 1800, informed the Court of Directors that 
the Company’s authority had been completely established 
in Canara and Soondah, by the activity and prudence of the 
Collector, Major Munro, whose success had enabled him, 
at an early period, to pursue his inquiries into the re- 
sources, administration, and history of these districts;” and 
that the result of the researches of that able officer had 
been submitted to them, in one of the ablest reports 
(dated 30th May, 1800,) which had passed under their ob- 
servation.”^ That Major Munro had traced the govern- 
ment of those countries, from the wise and liberal policy of 
the ancient Geatoo institutions, down to the tyrannical exac- 
tions of Hyder and Tippoo. That in the former, the 
Collector had discovered, from the existence of authentic 
records, the foundations of that simple form of govern- 
ment which it was then intended to reintroduce, (viz. the 
proprietory right of land under fixed assessments,) and, 
in the latter, had exhibited those destructive changes 
which had undermined the wealth and population of once 
flourishing , districts. That the revenue settled by Major 


Printed in Appendix, No. ^4, to Fifth Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on India affairs^ page 803 to 
814 ; and highly, spoken of by the Committee. 
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MimrOj for the year 12095 amounted to Sr. Pags. 
being an increase of about 93 per cent, on the schedules 
produced by Tippo Sultan in 1792. 

Extract of a Revenue Letter to Fort St. George, 
dated £4th August, 1804. 

24. We derived great satisfaction from the perusal of 
Major Munro’s report of the SOth May, 1800, on the re- 
sources, administration, and history of Canara and Soon- 
dah, and from the subsequent report of tlie 9th Novem- 
ber following. When we consider that, from an actual 
examination of a number of ancient sunnuds and revenue 
accounts. Major Blimrohas been able to ascertain the state 
of the revenues of the province under the Rajah of Bid- 
daiiore, as well as under Hyder and Tippoo, and the cause 
of the decline, and that enough of the ancient documents 
remain to enable him to furnish a complete abstract of the 
land, during a period of four hundred years; and tliat he 
has actually furnished, from the most authentic materials, 
a statement of tlie land-rent of Canara and Soondab, from 
1600 to 1799 ; we are greatly surprised that Mr. Place, 
in his minute of the 9th October, 1802, should have spoken 
of those statements as merely hypothetical, and recorded 
an opinion, that the public revenue of the w1k>1c province of 
Canara amounts to little more than a tithe of tine gross 
produce. 

25. Under a consideration of the destructive changes 
which are said to have iindernuned the population of ll^ese 
once flourishing districts, and reflecting, also, on the conse- 
quences, of a recent increase upon the former “assessment of 
the province of Malabar, without due attention being had 
ill proportioning that increase in an ecpiitable manner, so 
as to fail equally upon all, you will proceed with caution 
upon the reference which was made to you, in a preceding 
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despatch on the subject of Mr. Place’s remark ; and not 
hazard any material increase in the present jumma of the 
province of Canara^ without being well assured that the 
actual state of the produce of the country will warrant you 
in so doing. By Major Munro’s letter of the 9th Novem- 
ber, 1800, we observe, that the revenue had been paid 
with a readiness of which he had seen no example ; not be- 
cause the inhabitants are more able than formerly to pay 
their rents, but because they believe that their readiness 
in discharging them will not, under the Company's Govern- 
ment, be regarded as a proof of wealth, or as an argument 
for laying new impositions upon them.” We trust that no 
measure will be adopted by you that may be likely to lessen 
this confidence ; and you will proceed with great caution in 
augmenting the present assessment, even should you en- 
tertain an opinion that it is disproportioned to the actual 
resources of the country, since we feel very much inclined 
to the opinions of the Revenue Board — That the revenue 
will improve, not by increasing the assessment, but by in- 
spiring confidence, that it will be moderately fixed.” 

From Major Munro’s report of the 9th November, 1800, 
we observe, that the proprietory right in the lands of Ca- 
nara had been derived from a very remote period, and the 
existing knowledge and estimation of the value of those 
rights among the descendants of the original proprietors, 
indicated the easy means of introducing a permanent system 
of revenue and judicature. We likewise observe, that, 
previous to Hyder’s conquest, the districts were divided 
into small estates, which were considered the actual proper- 
ty of the holders, and assessed at a fixed moderate rate. 
When we consider the attachment of the proprietors to the 
lands of their ancestors, we recommend to your most seri- 
ous attention the observation contained in Major Munro^s 
report of the 9th November, 1800, respecting the impolicy 
and injustice of placing a number of ''small .estates under 
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the collection of one head-landlord 5 preparatory to tlie 
perpetual settlement. It were best to adhere^ as nearly as 
possible^ to the division which at present subsists; to con- 
clude the settlement with the proprietors of small estates, 
and not to break in upon ancient boundaries or land-marks, 
lest any attempt at innovation may be productive of dis- 
quietude and disgust, especially as almost all the laud in 
Caiiara is represented as private property, derived from 
gift, or purchase, or descent, too remote to be traced ; 
wljcro (acx'ordiug to Major Muiiro) there are more title- 
ileeds, and where tlie validity of those deeds have proba- 
l)}}' stood more trials tluin all the estates in England.’" Of 
such lands, .however, as are denominated sirkar lands, you 
will make such a division as may appear to be most con- 
venient. 

Extract from a Report of the Board of llevenuc at 
Fort St. George, 5th October, 180G. 

The annual Juminabund}?' report, witli its accompa- 
Bving general comparative statements of the revenues 
of tlie Ceded Districts, for July, 1215, %vhich we had tlie 
honour to la}'’ before your Xairdship in Council, with our 
address, under date the 14tii August last, will I'lave allord- 
CH.I satisfactory evidence of the im|>roved resfsiirces of tile 
province, ~«of the growing confidence of the inlnitiilants,— 
and of the iinrclaxing energy and successful result of the 
administration of the |>rinci}>al collector. 

, 114. We consider tliese remarks as applicable to the Jo- 
dicious and considerate regard whicli Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miinro has' 'Uninterruptedly evinced m advancing the re- 
venues of these districts, from 'the reduced condition in 
which he found tfienij to their present slate of comparative 
prosperity, 'in proportion only to the capability of the pc?o- 
pic and' the capacity of the country. This is one of the 
'iBost delicate and difficuit of the various important duties 
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with which a collector is entrusted ; and in the present case, 
it has been performed in a manner highly creditable to the 
collector, and entirely satisfactory to us. Amidst the care 
and exertions necessary for conducting and upholding such 
extensive collections, the assiduity, ability, and success 
with which Lieutenant-Colonel Miinro has prosecuted, and 
now nearly accomplished, the arduous duty of surveying 
and classifying the lands of so large a tract of territory, 
and assessing thereon a moderate and equitable money-rent, 
are equally entitled to public approbation. In his expe- 
rience and intelligence we had the best earnest for the cor- 
rectness of this important undertaking ; but the punctual 
and complete manner in which the collections have for 
several years been made, is the most convincing proof of its 
accuracy and moderation. 

Extract from a Report of the Board of Revenue at Fort 
St. George, 5th October, 1808. 

These countries, valued at a gross annual jumma of 
canter, roi pagodas 19,18,758, or star pagodas 16,51,465,^ 
and, by a census made within these two last years, 
computed to contain 1,917,376 inhabitants, were, in the 
month of October, 1800, confided to the executive ma-« 
nageiilent of Lieutenant-Colonel (then Major) Thomas 
Munro, who, with the aid of four subordinate collectors, 
acquitted himself of the trust with eminent ability and 
success, from the date above-mentioned until the month of 
October, 1807. 

The judicious policy we remarked, would not be too 
highly applauded, by which Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, 
fixing, in the first instance, on a moderate scale of juinma, 

Tliough the value at which they were ceded was 16,51,465 
star pagodas, the first year’s jumma amounted only to 10,06,543 
star pagodas. ' ' 

VOL. IL II 
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and increasing it only as the means of the renters and the 
capacity of the country enabled him safely to do, advanced 
these provinces from the almost ultimate point of declension 
to which they had been sunk by a weak and improvident 
Government, to the degree of comparative prosperity and 
promise in which they now remain. 

The example we believed to be unparalleled in the re- 
venue annals of this Presidency? of so extensive a tract of 
territory, with a body of inlmbitants little accustomed to 
passive submission and legitimate obedience to the ruling 
authority, reduced from confusion to order, and a mass of 
revenue, amounting to no less a sum than 119,90,449 star 
pagodas, being regularly aiul at length readily collected, 
with a remission on the whole of only 3145,29,252 ^>ago- 
clas, or 1 f. 92d. per cent 

Extract from a Revenue Letter from Fort St. George, dated 
12th EY^bruary, 180(5. 

36. This considerable augmentation of produce having 
succeeded to three years of unfavourable seasons, marked 
in a strong degree the care with wliicli tlie resources of the 
Ceded Districts had been guarded and preserved in tlio 
|>revious settlements formed under the superiniendei'ice of 
IJeiitenaiit-CoIonel Mimro. We trust that the large aug- 
inentatbo of revenue wluch you have cieriveii, combined 
•with tlie 'improved condition of these vaiualile possessions, 
will exlubit a proof, not less satisfactory than it is iiicmi- 
troverlible, of t!ie imexampled success of the principal eob 
lector in the execution of the arduous duties committed to 
his charge, and of the essential benellt wl'iich iuis been pro- 
duced to the public ■ service, by the indefatigaiile exertkin 
of the zeal and talents of that valuable public officer. 
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Extract from a Revenue Letter to Fort St. Georgej dated 
21st October, 1806. 

19. It affords us much satisfaction to observe, that the able 
services of Lieutenant- Colonel Munro have received your ap- 
probation. You were informed in the dispatch from this Go- 
vernment, dated the 11th Februar}^, 1806, that the revenue 
of the Ceded Districts had nearly attained the standard speci- 
fied in the schedule of the Treaty of Hyderabad, and that the 
augmentation of revenue had kept pace with the progres- 
sive improvement of the internal resources of the country. 
We are at the same time aware, that it is natural that your 
attention should be excited by the extraordinary proofs of 
comprehensive detail, which are evinced in the reports of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro ; and it cannot be doubted that 
there are very few public officers who would be equal to 
the labours involved in so arduous a charge. It could not 
be reasonably expected that, in the minute mode of assess- 
ment pursued by the principal collector, inequality in the 
rates of assessment should not occasionally occur ; but we 
have entire confidence, that by the vigilance and industry 
of the principal and of the sub-collectors, those inequalities 
will be gradually rectified, and the whole revenue be at 
length fixed on an equitable and defined basis; while it 
must be apparent, that the system wffiich is pursued by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, is that which is best calculated 
to lead to such an accurate knowledge of the resources of 
the country, as it would be hopeless to expect without a 
vigorous personal investigation. 

117. This explanation of the state of affairs in the Ceded 
Districts will be the best encomium that can be conferred 
on the superior merits of the principal collector, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Munro, by whose persevering exertions a 
country which, at the period of its transfer to the authority 
of the British Government, was infested with every species 

B 2 
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of disorder and irregularity, lias been preserved in the 
enjoyment of almost entire tranquillity, and lias been ad- 
vanced with the utmost rapidity to a state of progressive 
prosperity and improvement. 

Extract from a Revenue Eetter from Fort St. George, the 
5>lst October, 1807. 

With all. due submission and deference to the senti- 
ments of your Honourable Court, we think it our duty to 
say, that wc should have great satisfaction if the exertions 
■which have been made by Lieutenant-Colonel Miinro in 
the advancement of the public service, under circumstances 
of extreme difficulty, and with a degree of success un- 
equalled in the records of this, or probably of any other 
Govern mciit, should receive a corresponding recompense in 
the approbation of your Honourable Court. 

260. Mr. Petrie (the Acting Governor) reviewed the ser- 
vices of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro in the Ceded Districts, 
noticed the gradual augmentation which he had produced 
of the revenue from twelve and a half lacs to eighteen lacs 
of star pagodas |•)er annum, and the general amelioration 
and improvement of the manners and Imbits of iJie Ceded 
Districts, which had kept pace with the increase of re- 
venue. From clisiiviited hordes of lawless phinderers and 
free!)ooters, tlK*y arc now stated to be as far mlvai’iced in 
civili'/ation, submission to the laws, and oliedieiux'f to the 
inagistratCK, as. any of the subjects under this Government. 
The revenues arc coliected with facility ; every onC' seems 
satisfied with his situation ; and the regret of the people is 
universal on the depEirtiire of the principal collector. 

Extract from a Revenue Letter from .Fort St. George, 

12th August, 1814. 

6. Eveey writing of Colonel Monro’s is entitled to atten- 
tion. His vigorous and comprehensive understanding the 
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range which his mind takes through the whole science of 
political economy; the simplicity and clearness with which 
all his ideas are unfolded ; his long and extensive experi- 
enccj and his uniform success, rank him high as an autho- 
rity in all matters relating to the revenues of India. Inde- 
pendently of the general interest excited by the character of 
its author, his paper, dated the loth of August, 1807, claims 
notice as containing the only project of a ray et war perma- 
nent settlement. To that paper your Honourable Court’s 
dispatch makes a marked reference, and we accordingly 
feel ourselves at liberty to regard the project v/hich it con- 
tains as the permanent settlement which your Honourable 
Court would wish to introduce. In speaking of the rayet- 
war system, we therefore beg, for the sake of accuracy, to 
be understood to mean the system recommended in Colonel 
Munro's letter of the 15th August, 1807. 

Extract from a Revenue Eetter to Fort St. George, dated 
6th November, 1805. 

36. The reports of Colonel Munro now brought under 
our observation, afford new proof of his knowledge of the 
people, and the lands under his administration, and of his 
ability and skill as a collector. The mode of settling on 
the part of Government immediately with the individual 
cultivator of the soil for the land-rent, under the term of 
kulwar, appears to be more practised in that division of 
the Peninsula, where he presides, than we understand it to 
have been in any of the ancient possessions of the Com-- 
pany. We see reason to be sm'prised at the industry 
which has carried the collector into a detail of no less than 
206,819 individual settlements of this nature, averaging 
only pagodas 65,63 each of annual rent. 
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Extract from a Revenue Letter to Fort St. George, dated 
£4th April, 1811. 

We have perused the Survey Report of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, drawn up by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Muoro, 
with much interest. This document not only furnishes a 
new proof of the zeal, judgment, and talent which have 
been so often displayed by that meritorious officer in our 
service, but it contains some curious statistical information, 
which it would not have been easy for a person of less ex- 
perience than Colonel Munro to have obtained. 

205. The measurement and assessment of the land seems 
to have been conducted with a just and equal attention to 
the interests of Government and the rayet ; indeed, nothing 
could be a stronger testimony in its favour than the con- 
curring facts of the large amount of the fixed assessment, 
and the universal satisfaction of the people who are to pay it. 

£17. The information contained in the short paper com- 
municated by Colonel Munro to Mr. Petrie, and recorded 
along with the latter gentleman'^s minute, referred to in the 
hundredth paragraph of your subsequent letter of the 24th 
December, 1807, is peculiarly gratifying. It cannot but 
be highly pleasing to us to learn that the distractions 
which prevailed under the government of the Nizam no 
longer exist ; that the country is quiet, and that the inha- 
bitants are well affected ; in fine, that in districts which It 
is calculated will, ^^comniunibus annis/^ yield about eighteen 
lacs of pagodas, it will not be necessary to call out a single 
sepoy to support the collections. 

£18. In such a state of things, we heartily approve of the 
suggestions of Colonel Munro, which we are pleased to find 
were adopted by Mr. Petrie, at that time our Governor in 
council. Innovation, which never ought to be rashly re- 
sorted to, would, in circumstances like the present, be alto- 
gether inexcusable. 
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Of the respect and veneration in which he was held by 
the natives^ an anecdote is related by Colonel Wilkes^ in his 
Sketches of the South of India. I will not deny myself 
the pleasure/^ says Colonel Wilkes^ of stating an inci- 
dent related to me by a respectable public servant of the 
government of Mysore, who was sent in 1807 to assist in 
the adjustment of a disputed boundary between that terri- 
tory and the district in charge of the collector. A violent 
dispute occurred in his presence between some villagers ; 
and the party aggrieved threatened to go to Anantpore, and 
complain to their father. He perceived that Colonel 
Munro was meant, and found upon inquiry that he was 
generally distinguished throughout the district by that 
appellation/^ 

In 1808, after his return to England, Colonel Munro re- 
ceived the following letter, with a piece of plate of the value 
of five hundred pounds, which was presented to him by 
several civil servants who had been employed under him in 
Canara and the Ceded Districts. It was a silver-gilt vase 
of an Etruscan form, decorated with Oriental ornaments; 
and the plinth on which it stands is supported at each 
corner by elephants’ heads. 

16tli February, 1808. 

DEAR SIR, 

We have all had the happiness of serving under 
you, either in the Ceded Districts or Canara. We admire 
the generosity, the kindness, and the magnanimous equality 
of temper which, for eight years, we constantly experienced 
from you, amidst sickness, difficulties, and fatigue. As 
public servants, we can bear witness to the justice, modera- 
tion, and wisdom with which you have managed the im- 
portant provinces under your authority. We know that 
the Ceded Districts hold your narne in veneration, and feel 
the keenest regret at your departure. As for ourselves, 
we attribute our success in life, in a great measure, to you. 
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and tliink^ if we are good public servants, we have chiefly 
learnt to be so from your instruction and example. We 
are at a loss how to express our feelings ; but we request 
your acceptance of a cup, which Mr. Cochrane, your former 
deputy in the Ceded Districts, will have the honour to pre- 
sent to you. 


Inscription on the piece of plate. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Munro, by William 
Thackeray, G. J. Travers, H. S. Grseme, Alexander Dead, 
Peter Bruce, Frederick Gahagan, William Chaplin, and 
John Bird, as a mark of their respect and affection for his 
public and private virtues, witnessed by them in the course 
of their service under him during his administration of the 
provinces of Canara and the Districts ceded to the East 
India Company by his Highness the Nizam. 

The subject represented on this vase is copied from a 
drawing by Thomas Daniel, R. A. of a bas-relief of great 
antiquity sculptured in the excavated mountains of Ellora. 


I subjoin a letter addressed to Colonel Munro just before 
he quitted India, by Lord Wm. Bentinck. It speaks foi* 
itself. 


Fort St. George, July SO, 1807, 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I AM concerned to say that I have no good excuse 
to offer for having so long delayed the acknowledgment of 
both your letters. In truth, the arrival of the Governor- 
General, and his protracted stay, has deranged the ordinary 
course of business, and has been the cause of a great mass 
of private and public papers being put off* for future con- 
sideration. I trust I need not take any pains to convince 
you of the sincere concern which I have felt at your 
intended departure. I say to you now, what I shall re- 
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commend may be stated in the most public manner, that 
the thanks of this Government are, in an especial manner, 
due to you for the distinguished and important services 
which you have been performing for the East India Com- 
pany for so many years. These have been no ordinary 
revenue duties ; on the contrary, the most difficult work 
that can be assigned to man has been most successfully 
accomplished by you. You have restored the extensive 
provinces committed to your charge, long infested by every 
species of disorder and calamity, private and public, to a 
state of prosperity, and have made them a most valuable 
acquisition to your country. It is a consolation to know 
that the most important part of the revenue arrangement, 
the survey, which could scarcely have been executed under 
any other superintendence, has been completed before 
your departure. This will make the road, in respect to 
the revenues, easy for your successors. But I fear that, in 
provinces not long since so very much disturbed, a con- 
tinuance of the same good policy will be indispensable. It 
is to your advice that I must refer for determining by what 
arrangement these districts shall be hei*eafter managed, 
—whether by a principal and subordinate collectors, or by 
two or three separate zillah collectors. The ziilahs are the 
cheapest and most convenient mode. Are the servants at 
present there equal to the charge ? The present arrange- 
ment was always, according to my judgment, the most 
eligible. A principal collector partaking of the confidence 
of Government, is more particularly necessary as your suc- 
cessor. It may be expected that the absence of your 
authority and arrangement must be attended with some 
injurious effects. These effects may grow into serious con- 
sequences, if there is not immediately established an able 
and efficient superintendence. It had occurred to me that 
Mr. , Thackeray might be inclined, and would be the most^ 
proper person, from various considerations, to succeed^you. 
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in case the same arrangement as now obtains should be conti- 
nued. I am desirous, in the first instance, to receive your 
sentiments upon this subject. My great and anxious object 
is to preserve to the Ceded Districts, as far as possible, a 
continuance of the same system, in all its parts and 
branches, by which such vast public benefits have been ob- 
tained. I remain, my dear Sir, 

With great respect and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. Bentinck. 


III. 

MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA BY COLONEL MUNRO. ‘ 

In the formation of a government for India, we are not 
left to mere theory ; we have not to create a new system ; 
the present one has existed long enough to show us how 
far it is calculated to answer the purposes for which it was 
intended, and to enable us to judge with tolerable precision 
what are its advantages and its defects. The arrangements 
originally formed for the management of a few factories 
have gradually, without any preconcerted plan, but follow- 
ing the change of circumstances, been enlarged and orga- 
nized into a system fitted for the administration of an 
extensive empire. The mixture of commercial and poli- 
tical principles in which it is founded, however contrary 
to all speculative notions of government, have not been 
found unfavourable to its practical operations. The eom- 
merciai spirit which pervades its constitution, by introducing 
habits of regularity, perseverance, and method into every 
department, civil and military, has enabled it during many 
long and arduous contests, .sometimes for existence, some- 
times for dominion, to support reverses and overcome diffi- 
culties, which, under any other form of government, would 
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perhaps have been impossible. But it must be confessed 
that this commercial spirit has also frequently interposed 
delay where vigour and decision were necessary, and em- 
barrassed the execution of the most important enterprises. 
But the system, on the whole, with whatever defects may 
adhere to it, calls rather for amendment than fundamental 
change. 

The India Board, as it is now constituted, does not 
appear to require any material alteration. It would be 
desirable that the President should bold his office for a 
fixed period, and as much longer as might be thought ex- 
pedient, and not be renewable on every change of ministry; 
but this would, I fear, be incompatible with the nature of 
our government. The power which he possesses of send- 
ing orders to the governments of India for the formation 
of alliances, and for making peace or declaring war, and of 
altering all dispatches from the Court of Directors, when 
not purely commercial, invest him with authority amply 
sufficient for the due control of the important affairs con- 
fided to his management. It might be proper to authorize 
him to originate dispatches on any matter whatever, w^hen 
the Court of Directors either declined doing so, or delayed 
it beyond a specific time* The exercise of this authority 
would occasionally be required, particularly in restraining 
the local governments from enacting fundamental la%vs, 
where the subject merely demanded temporary regulation. 
No regulation ought to be adopted as a part of the con- 
stitutional law of India, until it has received the sanction 
of the India Board. 

Ceylon, and the conquered European settlements to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, with the exception 
perhaps of the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, are so 
intimately connected with India, that they ought to be 
placed under the Governor-General and the Board of 
Commissioners*, ^ 
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IV. 

ON BENARES HOUSE-TAXj 

8tli May, 1812. 

If the house-tax introduced at Benares did not exist 
under the Native Government, it ought to be relinquished ; 
and it would perhaps be advisable that no direct tax of any 
kind should ever be imposed, unless it has been sanctioned 
at some former period by the customs of the country. It 
is not likely that any thing will be lost by attending to this 
rule ; for the natives of India are too intelligent and acute 
to overlook any sources from whence the public revenue 
could with propriety be increased ; and wherever they ap- 
pear to have neglected the establishment of a productive 
tax, it will probably be found on examination to have pro- 
ceeded from attention to the prejudices of caste or religion. 

It does not follow, therefore, that even though the house- 
tax should have been unknown at Benares, it did not form 
an article of revenue throughout the provinces of Bengal 
and Behar under their native rulers. It is scarcely credible 
that a tax which extends at this day to most of the Com- 
pany’s other possessions, and to the dominion of the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, should have been excluded from 
Bengal. 

, It may be questioned, however, whether a tax like that 
of Benares on the rents of houses, ever prevailed in India. 
The tax which is levied in the Deccan and the Carnatic is 
of a different nature. It is not regulated by the rents for 
houses, and shops are hardly ever rated. It is in some 
cases called the ground-rent of the houses, in others the 
equivalent of a certain number of days’ labour, and in 
others of a certain proportion of income. But though not 
regulated by any fixed standard, it is in general so low as 
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to be easily paidj and so comprehensive as to be consider- 
ably productive. It extends, with a few exceptions, to all 
towns and villages, and every part of the country. It is 
paid by’ labourers, mechanics, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. The rate to labourers is usually from two anas to 
one rupee. To mechanics it is nearly the same. To ma- 
nufacturers, shop-keepers, and merchants, it rises according 
to their estimated income ; and most of those classes, besides 
the house-tax, usually pay a licence, or professional tax. 

The introduction of a tax should always be preceded by 
a careful investigation, to ascertain whether or not it was 
levied under the former government ; whether it was abo- 
lished, and for what cause ; or whether it fell gradually into 
disuse, and how long it has been discontinued. Should it 
appear upon full inquiry, that the house-tax now establish- 
ed at Benares, was not levied under the Native rulers, our 
Government ought not to insist on enforcing a measure so 
unpopular. 

When the state of the public resources calls for an in- 
crease of revenue in India, it will be better to seek that 
increase in the revival of old, than in the adoption of new 
ones; and upon this principle it might be advisable to 
examine whether a house- tax similar to that now existing 
in the South of India has not formerly been a branch of 
revenue in Bengal, and to consider, in that case, whether it 
might not be again introduced without being burthensome 
to the people. 

In order to make it be little felt, and at the same time be 
productive, it should be rendered as general as possible, 
exempting, however, all such persons and places as formerly 
enjoyed that privilege, and rating the manufacturers 
and merchants by a low scale, to be raised hereafter as 
experience might dictate. 
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V. 

MEMORANDA^ DATED 1812 - 13 . 

There can be no doubt that a surplus revenue (in India) 
will gradually arise^ and that it may in part be remitted to 
Em*ope without injury to India. A continual drain will 
not ruin a country whose continual surplus produce is 
greater than tliat drain. 


It is our political power, acquired by the Company’s 
arms, that has made the trade to India what it is : without 
that power, it would have been kept within narrow bounds 
by the jealousy and exactions of the Native Princes, and 
by some, such as Tippoo, could have been prohibited ah 

together. — 

All corporations are inimical to the natural rights of 
British subjects. The corn laws favour the landed in- 
terest at the expense of the public. The laws against the 
export of wool, and many others, are of the same nature. 
But none are perhaps more adverse to the interests of the 
nation than those by which West Indian commodities are 
protected and enhanced in price. It would be better for 
the community, that the West India planter should be 
permitted to export his pi*oduce to all countries, and that 
the duties on Indian sugars should be lowered. The gain 
to the nation would be more than equivalent to that of the 
West India planters. Their profits would be reduced, but 
not so low as to disable them from continuing their trade. 

The Company, it is said, have exported woollens to the 
value of a million annually, at a loss of fifty thousand 
pounds ; and their opponents say,. Why carry on a losing 
trade ? But it is not a losing trade to the nation, though 
it is to the Company, if it increase the gain of the manu- 
facturers. 
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A rude ignorant people relinquisli their superstitions 
without much difficulty, in exchange for the religion of 
other nations, whilst a civilized one preserves them with 
most persevering obstinacy. The Turks of Europe have 
attained a considerable degree of civilization; but their 
intercourse with the Christian powers has not abated their 
faith in all the wild visions of their prophets. The change, 
if ever it is effected, will be extremely slow, and will not 
even begin until, by the improvement of the country, India 
shall abound in a middling class of wealthy men, secure in 
the possession of their property, and having leisure to study 
our best authors translated into the various languages of 

the country. 

It is a mistaken notion, that the growers of cotton make, 
in their own family, their light clothing : they get it 
from the weaver and merchant, and they have a desire for 
the produce and manufactures of Europe, provided they 
are suitable to the purposes for which they intend them, are 
equally good and cheaper, and they can afford to pay for 

them. 

Upon the claims in the India Bill of 1815, which pro- 
vides that, after establishing a guarantee fund of twelve 
millions sterling, the excess of territorial revenue paid into 
the Exchequer is to go, in the proportion of five-sixths, to 
the public, and one-sixth to the Company, he remarks. 
This is converting India into a rack-rent estate for 

England.'*’ 

Every great state must have the means of raising ex- 
traordinary taxes in time of war. If it has not, it can only 
meet its expenses by reductions in peace ; a resource which 
must soon fail, as it cannot, without danger, be carried be- 
yond a certain limit. 

This principle ought to be kept In view in all revenue mea- 
sures, and ought to be fully explained to the inhabitants. 

Military allowances, both to European and Native officers, 
ought to be regulated on the principle of holding out in- 
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creasing advantages at every progressive step, and the 
means of realizing a competency after a certain period of 
service ; but under no government will the public resources 
be adequate to this object, if the allowances to the inferior 
ranks of the army are too high. 

A subaltern upon half-batta may live not only without 
distress, but comfortably, in any part of India. It is not 
necessary that he should do more. It is even better that he 
should feel difficulty occasionally ; but it is a bad training 
for an officer to place him in a situation where he shall always 
be at his ease, and scarcely ever feel the necessity of practis- 
ing economy. 

The best remedy to all suits respecting boundaries, 
village accounts, and exactions, is a well-organized re- 
venue system, which checks in a great degree these dis- 
orders in their origin, and, when they do arise, furnishes at 
once a clear document for settling them. An independent 
spirit amongst the rayets themselves is, however, the most 
sure defence against exaction. This spirit can only exist 
when the rayets are, as in Canara, actual proprietors, not 
mere cultivators of the soil. Such a body of men will not 
submit to exaction from any authority less than that of the 
Government itself. They will resist it, and, by so doing, 
guard more effectuall}?” their own rights than can be done 
by all our judicial and revenue regulations united. It is 
evident, therefore, that the more widely landed property 
is diffused, the more numerous tiie class of small proprietors 
bolding of no despot zemindars, of no superior but the 
Crown, the more will this spirit of independence spread 
among the people, and the greater' will be the number 
whom it will protect from extortion and every kind of op- 
pression. But landed property, can never arise under a 
system which leaves no landlords rent. - If .we wish to see 
landed property and all its good effects, we must reduce 
the assessment of the greater part of the provinces under 
the Madras Government. ' ' 
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Under the zillah judge there should be a certain pro- 
portion of Native judgeS;> one to each teshildari or two 
where the teshildari was large. The Native judge should 
hold his court in the same town with the aniildar^s cutcherrj, 
for the convenience of receiving the aid of that magistrate 
in assembling punchayets, &c. 

The separation of power has certainly lowered the Eu- 
ropean character. It has already, perhaps in some degree, 
created, and will continue to spread gradually among the 
Natives, a spirit of independence, but springing less from 
confidence in themselves, than from an abated respect for 
the British Government. If we wish, in order to remove 
their prejudices, to communicate to them more of the 
European character in their habits and opinions; if we 
are desirous of raising in their minds that proper indepen- 
dence which results from living under a well-regulated Go- 
vernment, and of rendering them fit to take a share in it, 
and even at some future period to govern themselves, we 
have not, I fear, taken the steps most likely to conduct us 
to this object. The independence which our institutions 
create is more likely to lead to discontent and disturbances, 
than to a just estimate of the advantages which may be 
enjoyed under them, or to any anxiety for their preservation 
or improvement. While we are endeavouring to diffuse 
European knowledge among the Hindoos, and just notions 
of the benefits of good government, we must be cautious 
that we do not, by too great a division of power, weaken 
their reverence for our authority, and encourage them to 
resist it. We must keep them so far united, as may enable 
us to maintain our dominions unshaken to distant ages, or 
at least until the time shall arrive when the Hindoos have 
acquired sufficient knowledge and energy of character to 
govern themselves. 


VOD. It. ' , , ^ S 
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The main evil of our system is the degraded state in which 
we hold the Natives. We suppose them to be superstitiousj 
ignorant^ prone to falsehood, and corrupt. In our well- 
meaning zeal for their welfare, we shudder at "the idea of 
committing to men so depraved, any share in the adminis- 
tration of their own country. We never consider that 
their superstition has little or no influence on their public 
conduct ; that individuals, and even whole nations, the 
most superstitious and credulous in supernatural concerns, 
may be as wary and sceptical in the affairs of the world, as 
any philosopher can desire. We exclude them from every 
situation of trust and emolument ; we confine them to the 
lowest offices, with scarcely a bare subsistence ; and even 
these are left in their hands from necessity, because Euro- 
peans are utterly incapable of filling them. We treat them 
as an inferior race of beings. Men who, under a Native 
government, might have held the first dignities of the state, 
who, but for us, might have been governors of provinces, 
are regarded as little better than menial servants ; are often 
no better paid, and scarcely permitted to sit in our presence. 
We reduce them to this abject state, and then we look down 
upon them with disdain, as men unworthy of high station. 
Under most of the Mohammedan princes of India, the 
Hindoos were eligible to all the civil offices of government ; 
and they frequently possessed a more important share in 
them than their conquerors. 

In the Ceded Districts (Madras), reckoning only one 
toll and one talliar to each village, there are from twelve to 
fifteen thousand. If these are what are called Paikes in 
Bengal, the number in the three provinces of Bengal, 
Beliar, and Orissa, could not have been less than one hun- 
dred thousand, who, with their families, were atone sweep, 
by a regulation professing to establish landed property, 
bereft of their little patrimonial estates, which their ances- 
tors had held for ages. 
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The usage of the country, or common law of the Hindoos, 
is very different from the written law, which is in a gi'eat 
measure obsolete among themselves. Before the introduc- 
tion of a neV code, we ought to have employed men pro- 
perly qualified to collect all that could be found of usage 
or Hindoo common law. Many of the rules would have 
appeared trifling and absurd, and even contradictory ; but 
from the whole a system might have been formed much 
better adapted to the genius and condition of the people, 
than our theoretical code. 


Is the effect then of our boasted laws to be ultimately 
merely that of maintaining tranquillity, and keeping the 
inhabitants in such a state of abasement, that not one of 
them shall ever be fit to be intrusted with authority ? If 
ever it was the object of the most anxious solicitude of 
Government to dispense wdth their services, except in mat- 
ters of detail,” it is high time that a policy so degrading 
to our subjects, and so dangerous to ourselves, should be 
abandoned, and a more liberal one adopted. It is the 
policy of the British Government to improve the character 
of its subjects; and this cannot better be done than by 
raising them in their own estimation, by employing them in 
situations both of trust and authority. 


There are many reasons why the civil government of 
India should have a greater control over the military 
power, than in other foreign dependencies of Great Bri- 
tain. In all of these, the military force is too inconsider- 
able, and too closely connected with the Mother Country, 
to attempt any thing against her ; and in most of them, the 
civil government is strengthened by the weight and in- 
fluence of the colonial assemblies. But in India, Govern- 
ment has nothing to support it but its own character, and 
the authority with which it is invested. It has no great 

S 2 
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civil societies to come forward to its aid in the time of 
difficulty. The chief strength of the army is composed of 
Natives ; and even of the European soldiery^ the greater 
part have no desire to leave the country. It? is evident 
that the authority of Government over such an army^ 
ought to be maintained by every means not incompatible 
with the respect due to the Commander-in-chief, and that 
the supreme military power should be vested in the Gover- 
nor in Council. 

After the Commander-in-chief, there is no officer it is of 
so much importance to uphold as that of the regimental 
commanding officer of the Native corps; for on the respect 
which he can maintain, rests the subordination of the Na- 
tive army, and the very existence of our dominion in India. 
The authority he once possessed has, with the view of 
checking abuses, been so much divided, that there is too 
little left any where to command respect. Part of his for- 
mer power should be restored to him ; and he should receive 
such allowances as will enable him to make an appearance 
suitable to his rank, in the eyes of the Natives and of the 
European officers. 

Whatever plans may be adopted for accelerating pro- 
motion among the European officers, it ought to be accom- 
panied by one for improving the condition of the Native 
officers ; and no room should be left for them to feel, that 
in every arrangement for the improvement of the army, 
their interests are neglected. 

181 4-lS. The people will often object to paying a tax 
expressly for the police of their own town, while they will 
make none to paying a much greater increase on houses, 
lands, or any established tax, though not intended for 
their protection. Government should adopt the tax most 
agreeable to the people, not that which appears most 
reasonable to us. 
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No modification can make the Mohaaimedati criminal 
law good for any thing: it ought to be abolished, and our 
own substituted. For whom is this law preserved ? There 
is not one Mohammedan to twenty Hindoos ; nor was the 
law ever administered worse than among that small portion. 

The absolute power of dismissal at discretion is the only 
foundation of an efficient police : without it there can be 
no energy or zeal, and all regulations will be useless. 

In 1812, a judge, or the judges, of a provincial court 
having, in a Report, said that the Mohammedan law, 
with all its modifications, was not suitable to the state 
of India, and that trial by jury might be introduced easily 
and with great benefit, Sir Thomas, then Colonel Munro, 
remarks, at the date of this fragment — There can be no 
doubt that a Native jury would find the facts much better 
than any European judge*''’ 

Corporal punishment should be restrained within the 
narrowest limits. Public officers are too apt to inflict it ; 
and when, as sometimes happens, it appears that there was 
no ground for the punishment, no compensation can be 
made. A fine is preferable, and can be returned. 

Upon a proposition to make persons compounding theft 
guilty of a misdemeanour, he remarks — This is much 
too severe. Before we punish for compromising theft, we 
ought to take measures to secure the speedy recovery of 
stolen property, and its return to the owner. If we can- 
not inspire the people with some hope of recovering their 
property through the operation of out' measures, we ought 
not to expect that they are to take none thermehes for 
this 'purpose* 

Magistrates who are chiefly engaged in the investigation 
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of thefts and robberies are apt to lose their temper — to 
proceed as if the whole population consisted only of thieves 
and receivers ; and for the correction of a partial and con- 
tingent evil, to propose remedies inflicting a lasting incon- 
venience . on the community in general, by making every 
member liable to penalties; and on some classes in particu- 
lar, by restrictions in the exercise of their trades. The 
evil of theft and robbery, after all, is not so great as a 
magistrate, with his head full of stolen property, is apt to 
believe. If we consider the facility given to theft, by the 
unguarded manner in which property is usually kept, and 
in which goods are carried through the country, and the 
encouragement given to robbery by the weakness of the 
Native Governments, we shall not find that these crimes 
prevail to a greater extent in this country, (India,) than 
under similar circumstances they would have done in our 
own. A zealous magistrate thinks nothing of subjecting 
the whole inhabitants of a village to a kind of police mar- 
tial law, and of making a considerable portion of them 
neglect, in some degree, their own occupations, in order to 
keep constant watch against thieves and banditti, merely 
because it is possible that a theft might be committed in 
the course of the year. 

Upon a clause in a regulation, which subjects proprie- 
tors, landholders, &c. to fine, imprisonment, and forfeiture 
of estate, if guilty of harbouring, feeding, or assisting ban- 
ditti, he remarks,' — Where aid is given from fem\ which 
it often is, no punishment should be inflicted. The robber 
is often much more able to punish the person who refuses 
him aid, than the Government to protect him.’^ 

The following remark is made on the fact, that an ap- 
peal from the Sudder Court lies to the King in Council : 
— This was ordered, I believe, when the Governor was at 
the head of the Sudder Court ; and it ought not to pau 
him ; if it does, it is no Govermnent. The Government 
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has the power to reverse wrong decisions and wrong rules ; 
or it may be involved in the work of suppressing commo- 
tions raised by the execution of orders of which it was 
ignorant.” 

In 181 5, a magistrate of Canara stated, in one of his 
Reports, — Unfounded accusations of the most atrocious 
crimes have been the cause of so many innocent people 
having been subjected to a long and ignominious confine- 
ment.” Upon this Sir Thomas, then Colonel Munro, 
remarks — This most intolerable of all evils arises from 
our system, from bringing every man before an European 
magistrate, who know^s little of the people, or of what he 
ought to believe or reject, instead of assigning more of 
the duty of investigation to natives, who are so much bet- 
ter qualified to appreciate evidence. Were we to commit 
only upon the report of a jury of Natives, much oppression 
would be obviated, and much time saved.” 


1820-21. — The Mohammedan law in criminal cases never 
having been generally diflPused, should be abolished, and 
the English substituted. 

There is nothing we ought to avoid so cautiously as 
precipitancy in committing the faith of Government in per- 
manent measures of which we cannot possibly foresee the 
consequences, and which may often be quite contrary to 
our expectations. We ought always to keep open the road 
for correcting our mistakes, and never to bind ourselves in 
such a way, by hasty regulations, as to render our in- 
justice, once committed, permanent. 

The difficulty which the Bengal collectors and judges 
find in answering Lord Wellesley’s queries, proceeds 
chiefly from the curnums or village accountants being no 
longer Government officers. They can say nothing of the 
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resources, of the population, or of the culth 
country. They cannot ascertain even the nu 
lagers or their true proprietors. On every 
answers are vague. They are reduced to gi 
knowledge that they have no data from when 
judgment. One conceives, another is conviii 
is given to understand, and another as far as 
learn. 

The potails and curnums of every village 
instruments holding together the internal fi 
the highest use to Government. They are in 
the zemindar can command no respect. His pi 
ing and passing away, prevents his acquirin 
influence. Government loses the services of t 
curnum, and gets none from the zemindar. 


1823. — The rise of the character of the na 
effected by means of the higher classes in th 
revenue department ; by collectors and rc 
cutcherries; by consultation on taxation wi 
with the principal rayets and merchants ; b}; 
mitting a regular reduction of taxation in | 
crease in time of war ; by showing the reas 
gaining their confidence, so that they may 
in war, from the certainty that reduction 
peace. 

L.et each Presidency pursue the course bes 
promote improvement in its own territory, 
pose that one way will answer for all, and 
Calcutta, and Bombay, — ^places a thousand m 
other, — must be in every thing so much alike 
exactly the same rules of internal administr 
point. Let each Presidency act for itself. ] 
a spirit of emulation will be kept alive, and 
row from the other every improvement which 
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to the circumstaBces of its own provinces. If there is only 
one systeiBj and if one Presidency is to be the model of the 
rest, it will have no other standard to compare its own 
with ; aAd when it falls into vices, it will, instead of cor- 
recting it by the example of others, communicate it to 
them. 

Our Adawlut courts in the sevei'al provinces act like so 
many steam-engines, breaking the great estates into small 
ones, and the small ones into dust. 

The introduction of regular troops into all the countries 
of India lately occupied by the numerous irregular armies 
of the Native princes, operates, like the first establishment 
of the steam-engine, in throwing a great body of men out 
of employment, because it performs with a few what before 
was the work of many. It occasions very severe and 
extreme distress, as well as disafFection, by depriving at 
once a large body of military men of the means of subsist- 
ence. The evil to the common sort may be temporary ; 
but to all the better, and particularly the Mussulman 
officers, it is permanent, because they cannot follow any 
other profession, and cannot find employment in our armies. 
We ought therefore, in extending our arms over new coun- 
tries, to consider the state of these men, and either find em- 
ployment for them as irregulars, or pension them for life. 
Their children will enter into our service, or seek a liveli- 
hood in some other occupation. 

1826. — -The Court themselves have been the great de- 
stroyers of discipline, by authorizing all subalterns of the 
army to receive full batta and command-allowance. The 
subaltern is never taught economy ; he starts with extra- 
vagant notions, and never afterwards becomes sober. You 
may, in fact, pay as high as you please : if you pay upon a 
wrong principle, you will never have content or discipline. 
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VI. 

ON THE STATE OP THE SOUTHERN MAHRATTA 
COUNTRY. 

TO THE HON. M. ELPHINSTONE. 

Bangalore, 28th August, 1818. 

SIR, 

My stay has been too short in the Southern 
Mahratta provinces, and my time too much occupied in 
military operations, to have permitted me to acquire any 
very accurate knowledge either of the political state, or of 
the revenues of the country ; yet, from my having held 
civil as well as military authority, and had constant com- 
munication with every class uf the people, I had ample 
opportunity, as far as my leisure admitted, of learning* 
their disposition towards our Government, and of ascer- 
taining the means most likely to ensure future tranquillity. 

2. In every conquered province, there are three points 
which require immediate attention ; namely, the military 
protection, the political settlement, and the civil adminis- 
tration of the country : but of these, the military protection 
is by far the most important, since without it no order can 
be established or maintained, more particularly in a coun- 
try long accustomed to anarchy, arising from the weakness of 
the sovereign, and the pretensions of turbulent feudatories. 

3. The force now stationed in the Mahratta country 
between the Kistna and the Toombuddra, usually called 
the Carnatic, is barely sufficient for its protection ; and if 
it is expected that it shall cover the districts of Bijapoor 
and Sholapoor^ beyond the Kistna, and Rastiah’s late 
jagheers on the north bank of that river, it ought to be 
reinforced with two additional battalions of Native in- 
fantry : the whole of the force, with the exception of that 
part which is required for garrisons, should be kept in 
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readiness for field-service. I do not apprehend that, while 
such a force is in the country, any serious disturbances can 
happen. The principal jagheerdars have too much at 
stake tp wish to excite them. The condition of the Put- 
wurdhans, and of the Dessye of Kittoor, will be much im- 
proved by the change of government. The Putwardhans 
will have more territory ; both will be secured in the 
enjoyment of their possessions, instead of being exposed to 
constant attempts to diminish them, as when under the 
dominion of the Peishwah, The family of Gokiah may be 
regarded as extinct. The elevation of that chief was too 
recent, and his conduct too violent, to have left him, even 
if he had lived, any chance of support from the inhabitants 
of his jagheers. Pastiah’s administration was in general 
moderate and just ; but there is, notwithstanding, no desire 
to see his jagheers restored, except among his immediate de- 
pendents. The Dessye of Nepaimi is dissatisfied at being 
deprived of the districts of Chickori and Manowlee, and 
would I’eadily join in any combination against us, which 
he thought was likely to be successful. But he is too 
wary, and has still too many possessions, acquired almost 
entirely from his connection with the British Government, 
to run any risk of losing them. He is, besides, not igno- 
rant that he is detested by all the inhabitants of his jag- 
heers for his oppressive and wanton cruelty, and that they 
would gladly co-operate in bis destruction. During the 
late campaign, I received invitations from most of his 
villages to take possession of them. They did not even 
demand assistance ; all that they asked was, that I would 
authorize their expelling the ganisons, and engage not to 
restore them to the Dessye after the war. I am therefore 
persuaded that he will remain quiet. Some of the petty 
zemindars will be more likely than the great jagheerdars 
to excite disturbances ; but their acts, if they attempt any 
thing, will be those of banditti, rather than of rebels. The 
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strength of their country along the borders of Soondah and 
of the Goa territory, has enabled them for many years to 
resist the authority of the Peish walla's officers, to withhold 
their rents, and to levy contributions on travelers, or 
plunder them. The principal of these petty chiefs is the 
Dessye of Koodlague and Misricottah. He came in to me 
in January, on a promise of indemnity for all past offences. 
He had about three hundred and fifty armed followers, 
tie retained fifty, and the remaining three hundred, many 
of whom were Abyssinians, or their descendants, were 
distributed, in parties of forty or fifty, among the peons 
whom 1 was then raising, and sent to different garrisons. 
The Dessye, who is a youth of about twenty years of age, 
told me that both his father and himself had been compelled 
to subsist by plunder, because they could not reside in 
their village without the danger of being treacherously 
sei 5 :ed by the Mahratta Government. I believe that the 
Government had cause to look after the father, but I think 
that the son is desirous of living peaceably. The garri- 
sons of Bheeringhur and Phangur, two hill-forts, with their 
dependent districts, situated among the Western Ghauts, 
have long paid but a nominal submission to the Peishwalfs 
authority. They received their kiiledars from Poonah, but 
attended by only a few followers, whom they could turn 
out at pleasure. The main ])ody of the garrison in both 
places was composed of the country militia, who had for 
above a century enjoyed the rents of the neighbouring 
villages, as service-lands, together with the produce of the 
customs on goods passing to and from the sea-coast. They 
also received a small allowance in money from Poonah, both 
on their own account and on account of the kiiledars and 
their followers. Both places offered to capitulate on the fall 
of Belgaum, provided their arrears were paid. I rejected the 
terms. Bheeringhur did not surrender till June ; and it was 
not till the beginning of the present month that Phanghur, 
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having lost all hope of succoarj sent me a deputation com- 
posed of the acting killedar, and two of his head meu^ 
which arrived in camp on the 7th instant. On the 8th 
they a^'eed to give up the fort^ on the single condition of 
being permitted to hold their ancient service-lands and 
fees. This was of course granted^ and a karcoon, with a 
small party of peons, was sent back with them to take 
possession of the place. It is said that they will break 
their engagements, and that the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring jungles are a savage and faithless race, who will 
never submit to any regular government. I have certainly 
myself no apprehensions on this head, and am convinced 
that, if well treated, they will be found just as tractable 
as the inhabitants of the plains. As far as my own expe- 
rience goes, I have never yet found what were usually 
called the wild tribes of the hills or jungles, to be any 
wilder than the people of the open country ; but they are 
often more independent. Their petty chiefs are enabled, 
by the nature of the country, to resist a weak government, 
and to obtain favourable rents ; and when a government, 
which fancies itself stronger, attempts to impose a higher 
rent or tribute, they resist, and are termed wild and turbu- 
lent, There are frequently unfavourable circumstances 
attending the situation of such districts, which I'ender rents,’ 
apparently low, as high as they can easily bear ; an at- 
tempt is made to raise them still higher, without ascertain- 
ing the true state of things, and rebellion follows, which 
would have been avoided, had care been previously taken 
to inspire confidence, and to show the inhabitants that no 
increase would be demanded, unless it could be easily paid. 

4. The horsemen thrown out of employment are no 
doubt dissatisfied with the change, but they will not ven- 
ture to rise; they have no leader ; they fear the loss of their 
property in the villages, and their number is much smaller 
than is usually supposed. A great part of the horses em- 
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ployed in the Mahratta armies, are the property of men 
who do not belong to the military profession. Many of the 
wealthy inhabitants, most of the despandes, dessyes, and 
other hereditary civil officers of the potails and curnmns of 
villages, and many even of the most substantial rayets, 
breed horses for the armies. They send them to the field 
mounted by their own domestics and labourers, and hire 
them to the jaglieerdars or the Government. They are 
horse-dealers rather than soldiers ; and when they find that 
there is no longer the same demand for horses as formerly, 
they will breed fewer, and seek employment for their funds 
in some other branch of trade. Hayets who send one or 
two horses to the field, do so merely for the purpose of 
raising money to pay their rents* They are not likely to 
join in any insurrection, for the cultivation of their land is 
their chief object, and the advantage which they will 
derive under our Government from enjoying in tranquillity 
the produce of their lands, is much greater than what they 
could ever obtain under the Mahratta dominion, exposed 
almost every year to the ravages of war. They wish for 
peace, because no class of men suffer so much as they do 
from war, when their fields are laid waste by the contend- 
ing armies. There can therefore be no doubt that they 
will not only not act against us, but that they will assist in 
suppressing every hostile attempt in their respective villages. 

,5. The number of horsemen who depend for their 
livelihood solely on -military service is very small ; it pro- 
bably does not exceed the proportion of one-tenth of the 
whole horsemen usually employed under the soiitliern 
jagheerdars. It is too inconsiderable, and the individuals 
of which it is composed are too unconnected, to give any 
opposition to our Government- In calculating the causes 
which may give rise to disturbances, we should also con- 
sider the means we have of preventing them. We have in 
our favour, with the exception of a few disbanded horse- 
men, and the immediate servants of the late Government, 
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almost the whole body of the people. We have all the 
trading, manufacturing, and agricultural classes, and we 
have the potails and curnums of villages, and under them 
the setbo*ndi, or local militia. With these advantages, if 
we keep a body of troops in the Carnatic ready for the field, 
it is scarcely possible that the peace of the country can meet 
with any serious interruption. The military force stationed 
in a newly-conquered country should always be a strong 
one, because, as it then leaves no hope of successful oppo- 
sition, it deters the disaffected from attempting any thing ; 
and the confidence which this state of security inspires, 
increases the resources of the country, and amply repays 
the additional military expense wdiich may be incurred. It 
is of the utmost importance to the future prosperity 
of such a countr}^, that it be so strongly occupied at first, 
as to be preserved in peace for some years. When this 
is clone, a system of order gradually springs up, which is 
afterwards easily maintained. 

6. The want of regular troops obliged me to raise, 
during the campaign, from nine to ten thousand peons, 
and three hundred horse. I disbanded, in the course of 
the last two months, three thousand four hundred peons. 
The remainder, about six thou sand j may, after a few 
months, be placed upon lower pay, and be gradually re- 
duced ; at present they are distributed among the nu- 
merous forts and gurries with which the country is covered, 
and from which they cannot be withdrawn until it becomes 
more settled. 

7. A survey of the forts ought to be made by a com- 
mittee of officers, in order to determine in which of them 
it will be necessary to keep garrisons of regular troops or 
peons, and which of them may be left unoccupied. Such 
forts as cannot be garrisoned ought not to be hastily 
destroyed. They afford, in time of war, shelter to the in- 
habitants, who will themselves defend them against horse ; 
and they will always be more useful to us, who depend 
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yet it lias never been thought necessary tu liave. particular 
prisons fi>r tfie offeiulers from such tracts in these districts. 
"Hie district of .llajahnuindry is in general open, the popula- 
tion aiiioog the hills is very small the great mass oi' tlie 
pta^ple^ ami llajahmimdry itself are in the open country* 
Chinjam and \lzag'apatam are both more hilly and unhealthy 
thtm Rajahinuuiiry ; and yet no o!>jct'*Ui>n lias ever been 
matle to bringing prisoners from tlte interior of these dis- 
tricts to Hie coast* The <listriels of Nlasnlipatam a,rc as 
unliealth}* as those of itajahnnuulry* "rhey are mixed witli 
each other: the hilldnhabitauls of the one are sent without 
hesitation to Nfasiilipatam on the sea-shore; l)yt the liill 
Iniialdtants of the other, it is said, can only, witli safety to 
their lives, be sent to Ilajalmmiulry. The* real hill inha- 
bitants, those who actually reside ujxm tlie hills, a.re very^ 
few, ami they would probably sulfer from confinement in 
any gaol but the people who fill our gaols are tliosc of the 
idains, and of the valleys among' the hills, and they are so 
" much the same race, that no line could jxissibly be drawn 
so as to distiiiguisli which of tliem should, iVir the sake of 
J'lealth, be sent; to one gaol, and wdiich to another* 

,, , 13* The I'loaourabkj Court have ad- 

^ verted at considerable length, and with just 
severity, upon tlie conduct of tlie native police oificers in 
extorting confessions from prist^ners, and they specify some 
very atrocious cases, xiinong wdiich are the murder of a man 
by ii pciiip in eiuleavouring tt) extort a confession, mul the 
tiiai'niing of a prisoner by a potuil, in torturing him for tlie 
same object. In both, these cases, however, it is satisfactory 
to know tliat tlie ofienclers were convieled and pimislied, 
one capitally, and the other with two years’* imprisonment 
•and liard labour. The judge who reports, fears ,that cases 
of forced confession are too common, even among the 'oificers 
of (loveriiment ; but observes, that the proof is dilllciill- 
-When violence really takes place, the proof caimot be diii- 
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cult ; but I believe thatj in a great proportion of the cases 
where it is charged, none has been used. It is much more 
general in Malabar and Canara than in oilier zillalis, and 
the Siffereoce is probably owing to the people of Malabar 
and Canara still retaining much of tlie turl)ulent am! vin- 
dictive cliaracter which they acquired while divided into 
petty states, and little restrained by any regular autho- 
rity from exercising acts of outrage on each other, 

14. It is no doubt too certain that many iiTcguIarities 
are used in obtaining coofessionsj, and that, in some instances, 
atrocious acts are committed ; but vjjien we consider the 
great number of prisoners apprehended, and the habits of 
the people themselves, always accustomed to compulsiof! 
where there is suspicion, how difficult it is to eradicate such 
habits, and how small the proportion of cases in which 
violence has been used is to the whole mass, the number of 
those acts is hardly greater than was to be expected, and is 
every day diminishing. The prohibition against forced 
confessions is known to all native police officers; and it seems"* 
extraordinary that they should ever employ force, for they 
know that they have much to lose and nothing to gain by^ , 
such conduct ; but some of them, in spite of every injunc- 
tion to the contrary, when they believe that a prisoner is 
guilty, tliink it right to extort a confession* Police officers 
ill general,' however, will not gratuitously expose them- 
selves to hiss of place, and tlieir families to ruin, by siicsh 
cx)iKl'iict. Prisoners are sometimes hurt by attempting to 
escape, and notorious offenders are sometimes roughly 
treated by the villagers who' assist in securing them ; the 
marks tlius caused are sometimes exhibited as evklc'iice^of 
extorted confcssion. Wherever there is 'pmot' Of' force 
having beeuMised for 'Such 'S, purpose, the, police officer 
slioiild iie invariably punished, and dismissed from 4he ser- 
vice. ' But great caution is, necessary in believing the accu- 
sation of force ; it should always be . very clearly oslablished. 
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Ix’forc ii is iiilitleil tt)cretlil. Police insilu^rs are so publii^ 
lliat |{k» charge of vi(>Ienct% when trEU‘, €a,ii Icirdlv he con- 
ceak^cL ''Jliere are two things in uiiicii tlua-e is coirstaiUly 
Vi^iyy great exaggeration — -the nutnlka- s>f jierscais eoBcrriRH.i 
in a robbery and ilse i;uind)er of exttni'cd coufi^ssions : only 
a small part of tlie a!lege<l cases of i^xtorUxI eoiifessioiisare 
i'ver sul>sta,ritiate(h I1ie circmit ctHirt say tltat the proof is 
didicidt : I !)elieve that^ when true, the proof is easy, and 
that the dHliciilty lies in by far the greater jJari la/iEig un- 
foninkab TIh? cluirge is easily made, ami the i'lTect of its 
receiving belief from the court of drcaiil is so giaierally 
kiK’Oviu that oiieiKiers very fre(|neriily bring it forward In 
"konw. stage of the trial. It is a point which demands the 
greatest possible circumspection on t!ie part of the magis- 
tratix If he lets the person escape who has been guilty of 
extorting confession, l>e taicourages oiU‘ of the worst iitiencxvs 
against the adininistration of jiisliciv If be I'lunishes the 
police* offici}r ciuirgcal with this offence in only a very fe'iv 
* instaimesj, on false iwidenia,*^, he will i*j}ecti'ial!y deter the 
whole body from ilie zealous exercise of tludr duty, and kA 
^ Joose a 'host <if rubbers i\\Mn the cominunity. No number 
ziilah courts would previU')! tlie excesses, eorn|')laincd of 
^ among the native fiolice: were wc to double liie number, it 
would ba,ve no ellect in restraining them- ^bhey can only 
be ch'eckecb uml ef'fectuaily put down, by the vigilance of 
the iniigistratcs,— by never letting them yiass impuiiishcib^ — - 
by tlie police officers fiiuling from vxjxrience tliat they never 
couki gain any thing, from the use of force, but 'ivoiik! cer« 
tainly', suffer disgrace and pankliment^ancl by time wa:)rkHig 
a change in their h'abit^i 'b 

15, Tile irregularities committed by the police are now 
iniich more difficult of concealment tlian when the offices 
of xiltatwjiidge, aind magistrate^ were uni tec! in one person, 
confined to a fixed station ; and thougli too many of the 
police officers are still frequently guilty of such irrcgulari- 
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ties, yet the conduct of the great Ixxty of them is highly 
useful and meritorious, aiu! its effects are heeoiuing every 
day more i^vichnit in the imu'casing trancjuillity of the rumi- 
try, 'Imd the gradual diinimition of organi>!:ed IkiikIs of rob., 
bers. The amelioration, though ocensitmaJlj rela^rdial by 
tile misconduct of local oificers, continues to advance, ancl 
is gradually diminishing the munher of crimes. 

10. The cruelties reported by the circuit 
jodg’C to have bemi inllicted on cs^rluin inha- 
bitants by tile Parhutti and Ilolkars, in ^lalabar, were in- 
vestigatctl !>y the collector, and, fouudi,to he without |>roof. 
T!ie observation quoted from the report of the Board of 
Ilevenue, as to the ra^^ets not being in that state of ease 
iind security in whicli the jinstice and liberality of the Bri- 
tish Ciovcrnment means to {dace themf’ was made by the 
'Board, from perceiving that the courts could give no effec- 
tual security to the great mass of rayets from the exactions 
of the village aiul district ohicers. Tlie subject had fre- 
quently, during a long course of years^ been brongiit to* 
the notice of Government; and as it was manifest that the 
c\dl could only be remedied by empowering the collector ^ 
to enforce the summary restitution of alt such illegal exac- 
tions, a special llcgulation was enacted for that purpose* 
It is not more courts that ive want ibr the protection of 
t!ic rayets from exactions, and of the inhabitants in general 
from theft ancl robbery, but more systematic experience, 
and, consequently, more aptitude among our local officers, 
both Native and European, for the discharge of their seve-' 
ral duties. I therefore entirely agree with the 
Honourable Court, that a system of training is 
as necessary in the judicial as in tlie revenue Mm;' and that 
an intermediate class of .functionaries^ similar to that 
already established in't’he^ revenue, should be introduced 
into the judicial .department . I have long thought ^ that' 
some ^ of the senior registers should ^ receive Iiigher ailow- 
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aiicc.s aiul extiauliHl jurisdiction ; hut the aj>poinluieut of 
^issistaut civil and criniinal judges is a niucli better mea- 
sure. 

1 o I tliink that five assistant jiH!gi‘> will he sullittent 
for every object. Canara is the di-tritl in whicii an iissist- 
aivt juiige iniHi; v;antcd : the im^sure theiv has fre< 
been flu* sidyert of (felilK'ra.tiou at the Ijoarih ''aid cd* corre- 
spondeiua’ will) tiie Stidder Atlawhiu Next to (duu!r:u 
the waiil ol^an assistiuit judge is greatest in Alalafatr ; aial 
after ‘iMaliibuig the <lislriet whicli at present most, retpdres 
hidp, is Cuddapah ; Jnit I imagine thal. the pressure tfiere 
is only tempcnairy ; that it Ims arisen, iii a great dc^grec, out 
ihc disorders caused by the fandnc in and that: 

it wili soon cease. Saknn, both from its great extent anrl 
|K>piiIaliott.j ought to have an assistant jmlgag either at 
Colinbitorci or any oilier convenient statioiu Masulipa- 
tarn, for tlte sxime reasons, should Iiave an assistant judge ; 
but I j'tin not sure that it may be xulvisable to transfer the 
rJllali judge to llajalimundry, and station the assistant at 
Alasulipatxim. The towns belli of Bajahmundry and Ma- 
sniipxitam are situateil on the extremity of their respective 
districts, but Ibijalunimdry is centra! to iKitln 

18 . I concur uko with the Ilonourahle (Jourl, in tidnk- 
ing tlnU the native judieixil officers of the assistant Judges 
should, in the first instance, be taken from the officers of 
, the reduced zillah courts, as for as they may be |)rriper!y 
<|uaHfied, and that the vacancies whicIi may occair after* 
wards shoulci he filled from ilie list of district mooirdfis, in 
order that we may ■have a gradation' of Native as well as 
European officers., Such gradation 1s .desirable 'in every ile» 
partment : it encourages good conduct, and secures to the 
public the services of zealous and experienced servants* 
It, shouid however be lUKlerstood, that merit alone can 
entitle any iiidivid,nal to promotiom 
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Court, re^^arding the zillah judges liukl- 
iiig alternate sessions at diirereut p!.'UH‘s within llu^ zillali ; 
but I imagine that they wotild be at least eounterhiahmcetl 
I)}^ the inconvenieiiees whic’h wcudd aitcaul the rai*asure. 
The visiting and ins})cetiug td* the district nioousifis hy 
the zillali judge might be tiscdad ; hut, on the iUher hand, 
tl'ie general |.)rogress of 'busimess would probablg^be n'tard- 
ed l)y his al>senca? ironi the court station, hy the time 
spent iii travel iing, and by the partial hindrance of the 
moonsiffV j)roceedings while engaged %rith hiirn The same 
object might perhaps be attained I,)y sentling oceasifaially* 
for such of tlie moonsills as nmst appeared to retjuirc^ in- 
stnictioii, and employing them for a time under his own 
eyes at the court station. Ilis travelling for the purpose 
of learning the state of the j)olice, and Iiearing complaints 
against it, mid Ci)nnnunica,ting his ioftn’imition to the ma- 
gistrate and the ' |>rovine!al . court, would <lo no gooii, and ^ 
might often lead to ioconvement interference, by diverting 
his attention from the duties more properly his own, to' ^ 
tliose which did not belong to him. It will lie much safer 
to leave the supervisi(>n of the police to the magistrate and ^ 
the court of circuit. Before coming, however, to any final 
resolution on the question of the zdllah judge visiting the 
stations of the distric-t moonsitfs, it may he advisable to 
refer it for the opinion of the judicial department. 

20. The Honourable Court are appre-* 
Para* wS# ^ ^ 

hensive that the allowing fees to the dis- 
trict moonsifis “ may have conduced rather to the quick 
dispatch, than to the satisfactory adjustment of the busi- 
ness before their courts t” and they observe, that the num- 
ber of suits appealed should be contrasted with the number 
appealable, before it can be proved that their proceedings 
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satisfactory character. We lutve not, as already 
stalecL heforc iis the docunieuts required fur ina.kiiig tliis 
coiiiparisoii. But it is sulliciently evitleiit,^ fruiu the cun- 
tinned resort of the peo|'>le to file coorls of ilie 
irioonsiffsj tluit tlieir decisions are in goru/ral satisfactory. 

21. As the Honourable Court disapprove of the aboli- 
tion of fees on suits under ten rupees, which wa.s <lone 
with the view <if leavin«»' no inducements to the district 
lurjonsilfs t,i> vise any undue means for drawing such petty 
suits inti) their own courts^, and as the abolllion of fees 
docs not apjiear to^have had any niaU*rial elTect in any 
it seems {>roper that they should be rcstonab 

,,, 22. In order to eiict>uragi* the district 

Paras. 48 to at). . , . , . 

niiKHisilfs not only to disjiose of th.eir busi- 
ness without delay, but also to Weigh maturely the merits 
of each particular case, the Honourable (lourt recommend 
that their payment by fees should' I)e abolishetl, and that 
they sliould receive a salary somewliat higher than the 
""average aiuoimt of their present salary tuid fees togetlier ; 

ami that no suit instituted in a district ivioonsillV court 
^ should be sulsiectcd to a Iiigher fee t!um two and a half 
per cent.,*’" wliicb reduction, they expect, will bring a large 
addition in the district nnsonsifiV court. 1 <!o not tlunk 
tluit tlie reduction of fee to two and a half pirr cent, would 
increase the businc*ss in the district moonsil'fs*' couiiy h'C- 
auise I am convinced that all which now goes there wmdd 
go even if there were no fees. Tlie business in lliese 
courts is more likely to diminish than to iocrease : soiiii* of 
the moonsilfs already complain of having too lillle business. 
It «.ioes not appear therefore, to 'be necessary' to give tlie'iu a 
salary in |)!ace of fees, to enable them to weigh cuises more 
mativrcly. Such a plan may be }>rc)per at a fiitiire 'peric'id, 
but ,'iiot for many years: it is not suited to the present 
habits and opinions of the people. The mooiislff system is 
both popuk'r anc'i efficient far beyond every , ex}:)eetatic'>n 
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that; was foroied of it^ and is Ijcconiiiig inort* so eveiw day. 
It is better not to disturb itj. but to let it «;’«> on as at |>re« 
sent^ until it shall have acquired more Hrmness !>j time, 
by the improved jiulidal kuowiedge of the rnoonsiJIs, and 
the increased respiad' of the people, f f tlie fee slifnild, Imvi^ 
a tendenejs in some cases, to stimulaf'C the moou^iiT to too 
ha,>ty decisions, it is ti* be n^collected that it is checked by 
the fear <d* suitors not e 4 >ming to his court. If his deci- 
sions were wron^c;, iutl'ier fn)m Imste, or any otheV cause, 
the j>eo]>]e would soon disci)ver it, and carry their suits to 
the zillah court, if they could not l)e settled in the villa^’e. 
If tlio business were in any case actually too great for him 
to get througl'i proptaly, the inconvcaiience could always 
be easily remedied, by appointing an atiditioinil nnKJiisiff. 
Hut tiiough I woiikl not think it safe to sha.ke the puljltc 
conlidence in the n a Kaisril’ system hy sognvit an innovation 
as il'ie substitution of saJary for fees, I highly approve of 
tl’ie rccoivnnendai'ioiij that the fee in the district iiiooiisilis" 
court slioiikl not exceed tvvo zmd a iiaif per cent.. I think, 
how*evei% that it would be more convenient to make the fee 
half an anna per rupee. The difference is trilling, and the 
calcuiiition would be more easil}^ understood by the poorc?r 
classes i>f the peo})le. charge of half an anna is so 

slight, tliat it may be adopjtci'l for every sum cogifu^ablc 
by the district moonsiff, Tlie decrease of rctteipt which will 
be oc*casi«>nei! by the lowering of the fee siiould be boriie 
liy CfOVi:‘ruiiu*nt, and it should in no way affect the income 
of the iiioonsiff, 'who siK>iiid exmtinue to receive, as at pre- 
sent, mie anna per ru|)ee. 

I am ch>ul)tru! of the propriety of leaving ■ to . the 
district moonsilfs a distux‘ticm of adinktiiiig pauper cases 
into their cmirts ; but’ the sxil^ject may be referred for the , 
opifiibn of tlmjtidieial department. 

^ ^ fl4. Tlie granting rewards to meritorious’ 
Para. 51. 

.. ^ oioonsiis and to head , police' oflicers ’ for 

O iT* , 
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disrl^ar^’i* fjf tiuir tltify, as r(‘c’(>iiiiiHaMiefl by 
t\iv I Ittncmrabk* Courts ^vili iu> iloulit be |>rrHlyetive of 
{•onsi(!era!>le public' bctu'^iit, aiul tbcrefia'e to be 

trarried into (‘fiect. It does ntd ap|iear to l)e iiecetSary to 
altae!i liip’!icr allowances toceitaiu cilsfrict?-, in order to 
re wan'd t‘Xtra.ordiuary merit m nioonsiils^ by apj>ointing 
tbeiii le# them. In abnost vxwv rillaln tlicri' are at present 
mu.* or tw'o inoonsifiV districts, in which flu'* rillowances 

^ m 

from fei%. are considerably higber than in tin* rest, and to 
w’hic'h the mon.^ meritorious moonsifis may bi* nominated as 
vacancies occur. «lt is not so much an additicni to the pay 
i'*f the nKJomsilfsy as a higher class of native judicial ofru^erSy 
tliial We want. I have frequently thought, that in each 
/iilah one, <nx in some cases, two native judiri«.d oHiccrs 
might he invested not only with civil, hut criminai juris- 
dictioip and be placed over a large district somewhat in 
tile 'Same manner as is now proposed with regard to assist* 
ant judges. Such an office would give great resfiectability 
to the native judicial <le[urtment, :'ua,l w-ould encourage 
tin:! exertion, and secure the services of men of integrity 
and talent in tlic administraiitiu of justice. "Flie snlf|ect^ 
however, rec|uires too much consideration to be hastily 
adcqned ; but I shall endtxivour at some future lime to sidj* 
mil to the Board some pro|x>sitii>n regarding it. 

The iudf-yearly statcniciUs t>f prisoiv 
ers, noticed by the Ifoooiirabh:^ C'rjiirt, ilo not 
exlnhit a diversity in the luhniiiistratioii of the same laws, 
l)iit merely an error in the ukkIc of i>repaniig the sfate- 
loeiits,, which either the provincial court, or the Siidder 
Adawliit, miglit at any time have ordered t'CJ be 'eorn^ctecl, 
but whidi seems to have escaped their aiteiitioii until it 
was pointed out to tliem by Gt^vernrnent* 

2fi The Honourable Court are ot oph 
Paras# 5S 54»», ^ 

nkm> thiit as iiuUviduals wlu) may liavii suf- 

feped wrong from the magistrates or the police, have no 
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means of appeal against their proceedings during the pie- 
riocts when the judges of the provincial courts are n«>t on 
circuit; tlial the juiigcs of llu* prcndncia! ct>urt. should !ia.ve 
the saiife aiitloril'y as the judgi\s on circuit now liavc to re- 
ceive and pass orders on petitions against iJio magistrates 
and, police olficers ; that ihi‘ magistrate should tran.Ninit, 
mimtid}g a statement of all petitions against tile police 

oflicers to the provincial court; and tiuit the 

Para 5 a 

control of all the criminai ami pioliee f^roceed- 
ings of all the local authorities, should lie immediateiy in 
the hands of tile jiiilgesof the pia:)viiic!al I appre- 

liend that tiie tillerations here proposed would,, if carried 
into effect^ produce more Iiarui than good. There is hardly 
any case, I believe, except that of vagrants, or persons of 
bud character confined on suspicion, in wdiich the inter- 
fercnce of the provincial court could possibly afford any 
relief In otlic?r ceases, the term of imprisonment would 
have expired, and the prisoner been released before the 
court ca>o]d receive the petition, make the necessary in- 
quiry, and' communicate' their orders to the magistrate* 
The release of vagrants and suspicious characters would, 
with more advaiitage, l)e left, as it now is, to the magistrate 
and circuit judge : no possible benefit could in any case be 
derived from the inteiference of the provincial court, which 
could compensate for the inconvenience %vhicli it would 
pniduce. mxigist raters own character, the reports of 

his conduct by the circuit judge and the Poujdary Adaw- 
liit, and the danger of his being removed from his office 
by Government, arc all securities against his committing 
any act of oppression in the interval between tlie departure^ 
and arrival of the circuit court. 1 am therefore of opinion 
that no change ought to be made;, but that 'If any is made, 
it ought to be, not by giving any new power to the ' pro- 
vin€ial"Coiirti^ but by authorizing the circuit judge to'pasls 
orcl'ers. oo ' petitions from every ' zillah' within ' his range, 
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(luring the whole course of his cirvuif^j without any ref\> 
rciice to the particular ziHah iu whii'h he may he at the 
tiiue* 


537. I'lie control of the magistrates aiul of 
ought iiot^ I thinks to be iit ibe hands <4' the |>rovin€ia! 
court. The proceedings ol* !>otli are alrcaffy siiliicit/Tttly 
iiiidii' cheeky and to multiply chcc’ks would only lend; to 
ciiiharrass tlu:‘ operations of the 'polices and to divi'ul the 

, \ , f * 

provinctil court train tlicir proper business, ‘without pro- 
ducing the smallest increase of real <amtroL The ma- 
gistrates are int<.«i‘ested with the direction of tln^ police. 
All charges against tlicm arc cogni/ad)le hy the court of 
eircuitj and, when necessary, arc referred to the Siidder 
Adawlut and to Government. G-overnment ought to re- 
serve to itself, as much as 'possible, tlie immediattf eimlrol 
of tine magistrates. l'}y deiegatitig it to too many inter- 
mediate authorities, 'it becomes .more cirenitons and k?as 
efficient, and will augment rather than lesson the l)nsii'iess 
of G'ovciniment. 

28. The IIom')urahle Court appear to think that there is 
a restriction u.})on receiving cenni'daints against 
Paui. a-L native heads of police. I know of no 're- 

striclicm; all persons who arc punished or injured by the 
police officers are perfectly frec^ to petition against tiieni. 

529. I have not hesitated, in the course of this mioute, 


to avail myself of the perinissic'wi of the Ho- 
Para BC> *' 

iioiirabie Court, to dissent from their t^piuioris 

where I coiiid not agree with them. T!k^ (.'oiirt: do not 

seein to be acquainted with the dmnge whidi has taken 

place, and wliich is still going on, in the clMiracter of the 

'people, and tlsc state of tlie country from tlie oj’ieratkm of 

the courts, of a standing army, and of a strong Governiiiei'it. 

They reason tlirougliout tlicir dispatesh as if the reciiictiori 

of certain zilllah courts had left sudi Allahs 'iinprateeted by 
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law, jn.stead of l)ein':j, as they were w!u;u incorporated witli 
other zilhihs, from the eilects of the moonsilf system, of the 
magistrates’ increased jurisdiction, ami of other causes, as 
Jiiuwii }m>tecte<i by the zilhih court, and as completely under 
its contiasl, as they were in their separate stale when first 
established. It is umpu'stionably the <hity of Government 
to establish all the judieia,! courts that may be necessary 
for the diH' disti'ihuiion of justice; hut it has also another 
duty, — not to waste tfie resources of the couutj^y in useless 
ami expensive establishments. The judicial establishments 
of this Presidency were at one time ear a scale of extrava- 
gance far beyond that of any other country, or what tl^e 
resources of any country could maintain. They have sinrt? 
been reduceci at different times, and are now at a standard 
more proportionate to the wants of the peo{)lc ; and any 
temjjorary pres.sure which may arise will be easily relievetl 
by the appointment of an assistant judge, without the ne- 
cc.ssity of any additional /.illuh courts. In every country * 
some districts must be far from the principal courts, be- 
cau.se no country can afford to maintain expensive judicial 
courts, merely because some individuals of such remote^ 
districts may otherwise have to travel an inconvenient dis- 
tance once or twice in the course of their lives. Expen- ^ 
sive establishment.?, when once sanctioned, are not easily 
put down. There is never any difficulty in finding plau- 
si!)le reason.? to keep up a lucrative office ; and if the office 
be judicial, the protection of the people can always be 
brought forward in defence of it ; but the people would be 
mttch more solidly protected by abolishing the expensive 
establishment, and rcinitting the amount in their assess- 
ment. 

30. I shall now recapitulate the several points which I 
have in this minute recommended for the approval of the 
Board. ' ■ 
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Ist, That assistant judge's he apiKmited to eeilaiu dis- 
tricts, and that a regulation be framed defining their duties 
and relation to the zillafi judge. 

2nd, That tlie suggestion in the letter of the lloiiourSble 
Court, regarding the zillah judges holding sessions with 
their district moonsifis, be referred for the opinion of the 
Sudder Adawlut am! subordinate courts. 

.3rd, That the district moousilfs he authorized to levy 
fees on suitj^ undm* ten rupees. * 

4th, Th;it all suits in the district mootisiilV courts shai! 
pay a fee of half anna per rupee, and no mure ; .'ind 
tl|,at one anna per rtipec shall be |)ald to the district moon- 
sUF by (Tovernnient. 

5th, That the di.scretion proposed i)y the Honourable 
Court to be allowed to district moonsiffs in admitting pau- 
per suits, be referred to the Sudder Adawlut. 

6tl), That honorary R'wards be granted to meritorious 
’’district moonsi 11 s and native heads of police, at the close of 
each year. 


(Signed) Thomas Minko. 
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THE LIFE 


OF 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR TOOMAS MUNRO, BART. & K.C.B. 

€H AFTER I. 

Kniiirii lo Eiiglaiid.— Appointed Governor of Madras.— Arrival 
at IMrt St, George*— Genentl principles of ‘Guvennncnt.— 
General Correspondence, 

It has Ijecn stat:cd that General Munro, having 
resigned his military ennnnand, and given over 
the ])olitieal ^management of‘ his c‘on(|uests to the 
agents of the new CommissioTU set out in the month 
of August, 1818, to rejoi!! his family at Bangalore. 
Here he spent several weeks inueli to his own 
satisfaction — for to Bangaloi'e lie h|id ;dways been 
partial ; and the fatigues which he had of" kite 
undergoiic, rendered a stiito of compafative re- 
voi.. ti. B 
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pose doubly acceptable ; but as it was jiisi inten- 
tion to proceed to England with as little delay 
as possible, be removed to the Presidency earl}' in 
September. From the date of his arrie al tiiere, 
up to the middle of Octol>er, he and 3Ii'S. Xluiiro 
were the guests of bis old .atul attached iVicnds, 
]yii*. and IMrs. Cochrane ; and time passed «>ver 
them as lightly as it ever passes in the sotaety of 
those whom we esteem. 

The reader is doubtless nwart', that from tlie 
middle of October to the middle of December, 
the prevalence of the monsoons render 3ladras 
roads a very insecure ])lace of anelioragc tor ship- 
ping, and hence that no vessels clear out for Mug- 
land later than the earlier weeks of the foruKa- 
month. When General Munro reached tlie Pre- 
sidency, one slnp only, the Castlereagb, was ex- 
» pected to sail previous to the connneneemenl of 
the gales, and in her passages were st ‘cured ; in it 
*on the morning of the very day of his intended 
embarkation, the 14th of October, a storm arose 
which drove her from her moorings, ami injured 
her so severely, as to render her totally nntit to 
undertake the homeward voyage, till after slu' 
should have undergone a thorough ^repair. The 
consequence was, that Gencrid Xlunm was com- 
pelled to lay aside his intention of cpiittirig Imlia 
that season. He removed to his own house in Ma- 
dras ; and the .weather being exceedingl}' delight- 
ful, and time more than usually at his own com- 
mand, hq passed some months there very agreeably. 
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On the 2!4th of January, 1819, General and 
Mrs. Munro took their jiassage on board the 
Wai-ren Hastings. The voyage was, upon the 
whole, a pleasant one, for the ship touched both 
at Ceylon and St. Helena ; and .some delay taking 
place at the latter island, Gen. Munro was enabled 
to gratify a wish which he had long entertained. 
He tra>^ersed the rock from end to end, visiting 
every spot to which the presence of Napoleon had 
given an interest ; and he left it more than ever 
impressed wdth mingled admiration and pity for 
that great, misguided, and ill-fated man. This, 
however, w'as not the only occurrence which 
rendered his present homeward passage memo- 
rable. On the 30th of May, the shij) being then 
in the latitude of the Azores, Mrs. JMunro was 
delivered of a boy, wlio received the name, and lias 
since, too soon, succeeded to the title of his father. 

Towards the end of June, thelTarren Hastings 
came to an anchor in the Downs, and General and 
hlrs. ^lum’o landing at Deal, proceeded without 
delay to London. Their sojonrn liere was not, how- 
ever, protracted ; indeed they apjiear to have matle 
no pause beyond what was absolutely necessary for 
refreslunent but pushing directly for Scotland, 
i^lrs. Mimre took tij) her abode with her father, 
whilst the General jinmsed liimself for a brief space, 
in tnivelling through the lltghlimds. But General 
Blunro’s merits were too justly appreciated to 
encourage any expectation that lie woi|jd be* per- 
mitted long to enjoy the calm of private life. He 

B 2 
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had scarcely readied the shores of Keot, ere inld- 
lig'ence was communicated that there was a tiesign 
in agitation of again employing him in a high 
station in India ; and he was recalU'd from the 
Nortli, within a few w’eeks after his arrival, l>y 
a formal aim otm cement of his promotion. 

So early as the month of August, IHIH, it was 
found necessary to ii])point a successor tt> the 
Honourable Hugh Elliot, in the Govcnmient of 
Madras; and from several names suhinitled to 
him, as well qualihed for the oiUce, the minister 
thought fit to select that of (Jeneral Munro. 
Almost at the same time, the rank of Majtir- 
General had been conferred upon him ; and lie 
was invested, in reward of his distinguished ser- 
vices, with the insignia of K.C.lk But though 
the latter honours were fidly estimated and ghuHy 
received by the stibject of this memoir, it is ver}' 
doubtful how far the former distinction "^vas 
Welcomed; for Sir Thomas liarhourcd no wish 
to return to India in any capacity. Not that lu’ 
disliked either the climate or tlie countr\', to botii 
of which, on the contrary, he was oxtremidy par- 
tial ; but he had already spent so large a portiim 
of his life in a species of honourable exile, t hat 
to his kindred and native land he wtw become, in 
some degree, an alien. Besides, tlua-e were ammui 
him now other and closer ties than had existema* 
in former day^ ; whilst his anxiety to become ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of Euro- 
pean nations, continued as strong as ever. On 
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these accounts, and on many others, there is reason 

o believe, had hi. private feelmgs only 

been con.ultcd, he woedd have 
fered appointment, doubly S"^*”** ‘ ,j 
from the circumstance that i came * 
solicited. l!ut Sir Thomas Wmm, 
habit of Obeyiibg his own 

sense of duty stood opposed to thein ; ar d e 
tliat his acceptance of oflice was looked to with 
anxiety by men of idl parties, he not refttse it. 

It is searecly necessary to remind the lead , 
that previous to the departure from ° 

a hiuli Indian functionary, the Ilonomabe 
Court of Directors arc in the habit of tes .tying 
their respect to him in pci-son, by inviting him to 
a inagniftecnt entertainment. The good custom 
was not, as may 1« supposed, neglected on the 
present occasion ; and the assemblage of great- 
uid able men who attended at the City of London 
T worn w-as even more strikingly numerous than 
u^iudlv’ takes place at such meetings Among 
these may be enumerated the Duke of VV dlmg- 
ton 'and Lord Powis. both intimate persona 
friends of Sir Thomas Mnnro; -Mr. Canning, the 
Karl of LJdon, with the rest of 1 b» >laiesty s 
ministers? whilst numlK-i-s, whom bnsmess or 
ber aeeidents kept at a distance, faded not to 

by letter their -‘■f ■‘™> 
tkm t)f the new Governnv. bnmc 4)t tln-st tnc«dl> 

communications are subjoined, as well jis an extract 
fmm an cl«iuent speech, in which ilf- Canning 
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congratulated the East India Company oti the 
prospects before them ; because the}' fnrnisli tlie 
best possible evidence of the kind of feeling uiiich 
prevailed in all quarters, as to tlio wisdom of the 
selection just made. 

“ We bewilder ourselves in this part of the world, said 
one of the greatest orators whom Kngland has cvi'r pro- 
duced, “ with opinions respecting the sources from which 
power is derived. Some suppose it to arise witlt the peojile 
themselves, while others entertain a different view ; ali 
however are agreed, that it should he exereisial /i»r the 
people. If ever an appointment took place to vvhieh thin 
might be ascribed as the distinguishing motive, it was limt 
which we have now come together to eolebrato ; and I have 
no doubt that the meritorious officer who has hi'cn ap- 
pointed to the Government of Madras, will, in the execution 
of his duty, ever keep in view those measures which will 
best conduce to the happiness of twelve millions of }>eople.” 

' Lord William Bentinck again, to wliom the 
appointment liad first been offered, but whom 
circumstances induced to decline it, no sooner 
heard of Sir Thomas’s elevation, than he ttddressed 
him in the following terms : — 

“ Mr. Canning has communicated to me your a|>paint- 
meiit to the Government at Madras, and I have answcrctl, 
that this nomination did Mm great honour, .and gives mr 
infinite satisfaction; and that whatever feeling of rcgivt, 
upon public grounds, I may have felt on refusing to return 
to India, was now completely removed, by my conviction, 
that a much better substitute bad been fousKl. Ali this is 
' my real true opinio'i ; and I will only add, that It gives me 
great pleasure,- that your groat and noble services have at 
last toiled through to their just distinction.” 
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In Kke manner, the Right Honourable John 
Sullivan, who was for many years an eflicient 
member of the Hoard of Control, said — 

“ I aiTi so Huicli alive to the sincere and wainn feeling 
of joy \!|)on your nomination to the Government of Madras, 
that I cannot mix any thing with my congratulations. I 
write to oiler my humble tribute to Mr. Canning upon a 
selection that does him so mucli honour.” 

Whilst JMr. Cumming, not the least qualified 
of all Sir Thoma.s’s friend.s to judge of his fitness 
for office, expressed himself thus strongly on the 
occasion 

“ I shall take an early opportunity of calling upon you 
to express my unfeigned joy in the prospect of an event 
which ap]>ears to me more calculated tluin any that has 
occurred for years, to gladden the hearts of those who feel 
an iutere.st in the welfare of the pco})!e of India, and in the 
reputation of the British Government in that part of the 
wt)iid.‘” 

So many congratulatory addresses could nc*t 
fail to make a deep impression upon a man of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s mental conformation. He %vas 
pecidiarly gratified by them, and -wrote to his 
friend ^Ir. Cumming on the subject of tijc public 
meeting, in the ehxjuent and forcible language of 
nature. J 

“ I am sorry,” says he, “ that the change in the desti- 
nation of the ship from Pt>rtamouth to the Downs obliged 
me to leave town sti suddenly, tliat I was preventctl from 
tluuikiiig Mr. Canuisig for what he sah! tjf me at the Loudon 
Tavern. 1 do not know that I shall derive ";jO much enjoy- 
ment from the wliole course of tny govermnent, as from 
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what passed that evening- It is worth while io be r 
Governor, to be spoken of in such a m;mner, by i=neh ; 
man.” 

The letter from which the prccediiio' extract 
has been taken was despatched from Deal, whi- 
ther Sir Thomas and Lady ^Iiinro proceeded early 
in December, They had committed tlicir boy in 
charge to Lady Munro’s father some months ]>re- 
vioiisly, and hence they prepared to set out u))on 
their long voyage, as little encumbered as u lieu 
first they quitted England together. The iblh sw- 
ing, addressed to his sister from the same place, 
will however serve to show how varied were Sir 
Thomas’s feelings and anticipations on tlic occasion. 


Deal, 12th December, 1819. 

MY DEAR ERSKIKE, 

We are here ready to embark the moment the 
wind becomes a little more favourable. I wish it were .so 
now, for the weatlier is fine and clear, and it is tiresome 
waiting at an inn when one is going to leave one’s et)unfrv. 
I had no wish to leave it again; hut as 1 nnist return to 
India, I am impatient to be there. My attachment to 
both countries is so nearly equal, that a very little turns 
the scale. I like the Indian climate and country much 
better than our own; and had we all our fri*>iKis therty 1 
would hardly think of coming home; but ibis' cotmfry is 
the country of all our relations and of early life, am! of all 
the associations connected with it. It is also the country 
of all the arts, — of peace, and war, and of all the iiitcre.slin'f 
struggles among statesmen for {wlitical penver, jmd anumg 
radicals for the same object. It is near France and Italy, 
and all the toimtries of the Continent, wifich I have ear- 
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office of a xillah register, he finds himself ali at -ance in- 
\"ested with judicial functions. He learns forms he 

learns things. He becomes full of the respect dm* to tlie 
Court, but knows nothing of the people, lie is p!act*cl too 
high above them to have any general interet>urse with 
thooi. He has little opportunity of seeing tiuem i'xeept in 
court. He sees only the w<jrst part of thenu am! midm" 
t!)e worst shapes — he sees tiieni as pknntiir arul ciefi/nthml, 
exasperated against each other, or as crimimils ; and the 
xinfavourable opiiuon with which lie too oftein at fiiwt. 
enters among them, in phice of being ri‘iiiovi'd by c'xpcv 
rience, is every day strengthened and iiuTea^ed. ib*Me^. 
quires, it is true, habits of cautious exainiiKitiinH am! of 
precision and regularit}" ; but they are limitefl faj a ‘iiarti- 
colar object, and are frequently attended witix dilatoriness, 
too little regard for the value of time, and an inajitilude 
for general affairs, which require a man to pass readily 
from one subject to another. 

In the revenue line lie has an almost lioundless ficU!, 
from whence he may draw at pleasure his km,nv'iedge of 
the people. As he has it in his power, at some time or 
other, to show kindness to them all, in settling ihiar tiif- 
ferences^ in occasional indulgence In their rents, in factiliia- 
ting the perforuiance of their ceremonies, and many rnJier 
ways; and as he sees tliem without oflicial form av re- 
straint, they come to him freely,, not only mi the I'nildii*, 
but often on their private concerns. ITis commiinicatioiLs 
with them are not limited to one subfect, ' Init exienci to 
every thing connected with the welfare coiiiitry. 

He sees them engaged in the pursuits of trade mul agri- 
culture, and promoting by their labours the increase of 
its resources, the object to whicli his own are directeci 
He sees that amopg them there is, as in other iiatimis, a. 
mixture of good and bad; tliat thougli many are sclfisli, 
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vaaiiy likewise,, especially among the agricultural class, are 
iiberal find friendly to tiieir poorer neighbours and tenants ; 
and he gradually learns to take an interest in their welfare, 
whicii adheres to him in every future situation. 

If a young man be sent at once from College to the 
revenue iine, the us\ial effect will be to render him attached 
to the nativc?s. If to the judicial, to increase the dislike 
towards them with wdiich he too often sets out. The main 
object, tfierefore, in beginning w^ith. tbe revenue, is not to 
teach him to collect the kists, wdiich is a very secondary 
consideration, but to afford him an opportunity of gaining 
a knowledge of the inhabitants and their usages, which is 
indispensable to the due discharge of ins duty in the judi- 
cial as well as in the revenue line. 

An acquaintance with tlie customs of tlie inhabitants, but 
particularly of the rayets, the various tenures under which 
they hold their lands, the agreements usual among them 
regarding cultivation, and between them and soiicars re- 
specting loans or advances for their rents, and the different 
modes of assignment, is essential to a Judge ; for cjuestions 
concerning these points form the chief part of bis business* 

A judge wl)o is ignorant of them, must often be at a loss ^ 
on the most simple points; but as a knowledge of them 
can hardly be cittaioeci excepting in the revenue iine, it 
may be said that no man can be a good Judge wlio has not 
served in it. If this kind of knowledge be indispensable 
in a zillali judge, it is e<|ually so in the Judges of the 
higher courts and the secretarie.s to Government It is 
on tlie right adrinistratiou of the revenue tliat the prospe- 
.rity of the country chiefly depends. If it be too heavy or 
very iniequally distributed, the effects arc felt in every ile- 
partinerit. Trade is depressed m well as agriculture; 
numbers of tbe lower orders of the pcopla are driven, by 
their necessity to seek a subsistence in theft anij robbery : 

VOL. II. € ^ 
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the better sort become (lissalislu’d, and 
cbeckino' the disorder. The roatls becor 

prisons crowded; and wc impute to tie 
people tlie inisclrief winch has prcd’iahiy 1 
injudicious taxation, or the lumly abnlie 
of long established rights and pr!\"ile;.i;e'-. 
anee that the higher oflictn-s of Chn'ii’niu 
be able to truce the good or l):td siaU.' 
true causOj and that n-iih tins view tl 
early part of their service, ht' eiupSoycd, i 
in the I'lrovinces, l)ecau>e it i.*-. oiil_v i*e 
compictcl}? see and iiadcrstaiul its intci 
administration. 

As the business of a judge is nnndi 
having been previously trained in the 
that of a collector, by his having seamed i 
not in the same degree, l)ecause he nan 
well acquainted with judicial preceding: 
his own duties in the setlleinent of braiin 
(t putes respecting the occupatira'i of la 
therefore, the few rules for giving i*liec‘!; 
^from the Court of Directors, which 1 ti 
Board, I have not tliouglit it neci^Ssury 
collector should previousiy haVi/- Ik-cii 
Judicial line. It wight, at first siglif, se 
that- a collector slw>nk! before have serviM 
that the civil servants, in rising in llic ‘i\ 
lines indiscriminately, ami in pasring froi 
should proceed regularly tlirougli ev\*ry 
but this would be extremely einbamissin 
the service, and would, hi ihet, be diseir 
nearly impracticable. Tlie conveiiiem^y 
not abvays onaWe us to make interclnii 
are ready tq. be transferred from one' hr 
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l>i!t we can always secure a few years of revenue instruc- 
tion, by sending all servants to that line at first. We have 
then the advantage of the early and first impression ; 
and two years are of more value then, than double the 
number would be at any after period. After serving 
two years as an assistant collector, he may either be trans- 
ferred to the judicial or any other line, or remain in the 
revenue, and the matter might be determined either by 
his own option or the exigency of the service. In rising 
afterwards to the highest offices, it will not be necessary 
that he slioiild pass I'cguiarly through every subordinate 
one, or that lie should serve longer in any of them than 
such a time as may enable him, with tolcraide application, 
to acciyiire a practical knowledge of its clulies. It may be 
thought that two years are too short a time for any person 
to learn much f)f revenue; but as he nia}'' remain in that 
line as much longer as he ])leases, though he cannot be less 
than two years, there can be little doubt l;)ut that a large 
portion of the junior servants will remain in it ; that many 
of those who leave it, on the expiration of the two years, 
will have imbibed a partiality for it, and seek to return to 
it, and that w'c sludi thus always have a sufficient number 
of siun^ants |K.>ssi‘5.sing such a knowledge of revenue as to 
qualify tliciii to fill efficiently any office whatever. 

Tl'ie rule of sending all yoimg men directly from the 
College to the |’)Fo\'inces, will in future pre^vent tliem from 
thinking of estal)lishing tliemselves at the Ifi-esidcncy, and 
will prove lieiieficial both to them and the public ; but as 
it migijt l>e atti»^AIed with ‘mconvenience to those wlio have 
!>een fixed here since 1816, were they to be removed, and 
more |>artlca!arly as some of them owed their detention to 
their superior merits having fitted them to fill Kitiiaticais of 
greater emolument than they could liave obtained in the 
pro'viiiees, I woukl therefore recommend tliat, order to 
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prevcr.t their suffering- by the operation of a ncxv arrange 
meat, they should be permitted to have the o])lion of re- 
maining at the Fresidcnc}', or going into the provinces.*^ 

Aliotlier fundamental doctrine, if 1 may so ex- 
press myself, in the political code of Sir Thontas 
IMimro, was, that the pay of evt'vy public servant, 
especially in India, ongltt to be ample, ;iu ade- 
quate remuneration furnishing tlu' best preveata- 
tive against those mean and dishonest dealings 
of which too many, wltcther justly or otlierwise, 
have been accused. From the fragmcitt given a, 
few pitges ago, it will be seen, that for tlu' prae- 
tiee of incurring debts he made no excuse, hec-ause 
he regarded it as injurious not merely to the ])er- 
sonal respectability, but to the national character 
of Englishmen : yet his abhori'ence of the prac- 
tice was tempered by a benevolence and kindness 
of heart which never, under any circumstances, 
seem to have forsaken him. It may be iiecessary 
to state, that when a public servant, on this or any 
other account, suffered siispension, it was the 
practice to deprive him of all his salaries, and to 
leave him to make his way home, not imfrequently 
by means of charitable contributions raised among 
the inhabitants of the Presidency Sir Thomas 
Mmiro at once interfei*ed to obtain a modificutitni 

• The reader %vill fiud in the Appetsdix a valuable Minutt;, in 
which the principle of paying due attention to the native lan- 
guages is shown. to be as essential among military as among 
civil officers ; and the question as to the adequacy of certain 
measurer to act as inducements to their study is ably discussed. 
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of this 'Somewhat harsh, as well as injudicious, regu- 
lation. He conceived that greater injury was done 
by thus degrading the national character in the 
eyes of the natives, than the benefits arising from 
example were likely to compensate; and he obtain- 
ed a law to be passed, by which such unfortunate 
or imprudent individuals were supplied with funds 
adequate to cover the expenses of their passage, 
provided they departed within a specified period.’’^ 
Whilst he was thus attentive to the comforts 
and respectability of European servants, it is not 
to be supposed that he forgot for a moment what 
was due to the natives. From wliat has been said 
in many of his letters, particularly in those writ- 
ten during the existence of the judicial Commis- 
sion, it will be discovered, that to the necessity of 
behaving with liberality to the people of India he 
was peculiarly alive, and the whole tenor of his . 
government shows that he never lost sight of that 
commendable object, tie early directed Ins atten-# 
tion to the re-establishment of native schools, wher- 
ever they had fallen into decay, and to the erec- 
tion of new seminaries in places wdiei’e none be- 
fore existed; and he embodied a Committee of 
Public Instruction at Fort St. George, for the 
exclusive purpose of training up Hindoos and 
Mohammedans to offices of greater or less imj)or- 

* There is a most judicious Miauto to tliis cilect inserted hy 
him, 1st December, 1820, amon^ the Jndie'ul Consultations of 
Fort St. George, which nothing but the want oCspace himlers 
me from transcribing. 
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ce under the Government. For the .-iuiyport 
;his useful institution and the maintenance of 
ive selioolmasters, lie allotted hfty tisousand 
•ees aiiinially, a sum certainly tlie reverse of 
rdinate when the benefits to l)e derived from 
expenditure are considered.'^' 

3ut it was not for t!ie instruction of the natives 
y that Sir Thomas jMunro was a sti’cnuous tind 
•severing' advocate ; he was anxious to see them 
carded for their sej'vices in .such a manner as 
uld induce them to give up the euergies both 
their minds and bodies to the advancement of 
; public welfare : and, above all, he was desirous 
it an adequate provision against old age should 
made for such as particularly distinguished 
iinsehes by their usefulness. Tlie following 
inute, on this head, is at once so Judicious aiul 
brief, that I cannot refuse to insert it. 

EXTRACT MINUTE. 

Dated SOtli January, 18~1. 

In prm'iding for distinguished public serv.'mts, both 
the sake of doing justice to tliem, and of encou- 
piig others to follow their example, we ought to take 
•e that while we are liberal we are not profuse ; for 
travagant grants not only diiulihsh our nieaius of reward- 
I when necessary, but render the gifts Govermueut 
s honourable, and make them to be received with less 
atitude. There ai-e, it is true, some rare instancc.s of 
traordinai-y services, which cannot be regulated by any 
indard, or be too highly rewarded ; but, in general, the 

'* In the Appendi.x will be found a Minute on this subject. 
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rewfird &ould be measured by the nature of the service 
performed, and the pay, the rank, or the situation in life 
of the person on whom it is to be bestowed.*' 

Every person acquainted witii tlie political liis- 
tory of India must be av/arc, that one of the con- 
sequences of our regulations, wbicb empowered 
the collector to distrain, in tlie event of a defal- 
cation of revenue, and to sell by public auction 
the land from wbieli such revenue was due, led, 
wherever it prevailed, to consequences the most 
mischievous. Among’ other effects arising out of 
it, the Native revenue officers, whose eagerness to 
possess land was, like that of i\siatics in general, 
excessNe, devised c^'ery expedient to cause em- 
harrassmeuts among the pro}>rietors witli whom 
they maintained dealings, in order that they 
might themselves purchase the estates as soon as 
they came into the raa.rket. Noi’ did the e\’il rest * 
here. The ]>ossession of landed projx'rty gives to 
its owner in India a degree of influence whieli a* 
similar contingency gives in no other quarter of 
the globe ; and this, the ill-paid, and generally ill- 

The method orig'inaily adopted for supportin'^' superan- 
nuated and disabled Native servants was^ liy means of a pen- 
sioii fund, collected from the salaries of [icrsons in ollice, some- 
what after the fashion of the Widows' I'himl in our ai'rny. Ha:? 
measure was found not to answer, and had lieeri aholishec! ; |>ut 
the Court of IJirectors, takinj;*' a ditfereni view of Ifm isiibjoc:!., 
ordered it to be renewed. There is, among' ilie rcHtords in the 
India House, a Minute or statement frouT tlm |>tm of Sii 
Tiiomas IWunro, so able aud so just, that ils !mi§i;t!i alone li.'is 
deterred roe liom inserting it in the body of tiro prc|e«i work. 
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conditioned, servants of onr public courts were' 
too niucb in the habit of turning to the worst 
purposes. Sir Thomas JMunro had all along seen 
the evil of the system, and repeatedly, in his 
correspondence with the higher powers, argued 
against it. He now took the matter up with the 
earnestness which it deserved, and caused a regu- 
lation to be passed, positively prohil)iting all 
revenue officers from holding oi’ possessing’ land 
in the sevci-al districts within wdiich the compass 
of their duties lay.* 

But his anxiety to increase the liappiness, and 
add to the respectability of the natives, was far 
from ending here. It is probably needless tc> 
observe, that under the British Government in 
India a variety of monopolies exist, all of them 
more or less hurtful to the interests of the people, 
though some perhaps, under the existing state 
of affairs, indispensable. To these Sir Thomas 
''Munro was so far hostile, that he adopted every 
rational expedient, if not to diminish their num- 
ber, at all events to hinder their growth : indeed, 
he looked ripon an absolute freedom of cidtivatioii 
to be the natural right of the rayetpand against 
every enactment which had the smallest tendency 
to counteract it, he decidedly set his face. I have 
inserted in the Appendix a long and able l^limite 
on this subject, called forth in consequence of a 
proposition to secure to the Government a mono- 

in 

^ 1 am ag^ii compelled to refer the reader to the AfimvKhix 
for his valii^ihle Minute on this subject. 
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poly in the valuable timber which gro-\vs in the 
forests of Malabar. 

Again, there was no point which Sir Tliomas 
Munro was more anxious to press upon the atten- 
tion of the collectors and zillah magistrates, than 
the impolicy of interfering, unless in very gross 
cases, with the disputes of the natives oi'iginating 
in questions of caste. It happened that on the 
29th of May, 1820, the usual squabble betw^een 
the right and left-hand castes occurred at Masuli- 
patam. The collector, more zealous perhaps 
than prudent, interposed to quell the disturbance, 
employing for this purpose a partj^ of sepoys ; 
and the consequence was, that not only \vere 
several lives lost, but a good deal of angry feeling 
was excited. Sir Thomas Munro took advantage 
of the circumstance to record his opinion of all 
such proceedings, and to point out, in a sound 
and sensible manner, their extreme impropriety. 
He states in the pa])er which the reader will find 
in the Appendix, that such squabbles have oc- 
curred from time immemorial, and will occur 
again, without leading to any results dangerous 
to the Government ; and that nothing can be 
more injudicious than for the civil magistrate to 
mix himself uj) in differences of a purely religious 
character. Above all, he deprecates the jiruetiee 
of employing upon such seiwices the native troops 
of the Company, by far the greater proportion cif 
whom partake in all the prepidiees of t|}e ilispu- 
tants ; not only because of the liazard iiwujp’ed by 
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their refusing’ to act, but because to require them 
to act was a (lemancl too se\'erc i!])on their hnailty 
and sense of military discijdine. ''riiis is one out 
of a thousand instances of his sensitive regard to 
tlie feelings of the |)eo|>le, and of his great anx- 
iety that these should lie (nitraged as j-arely and 
to as slight an extent as ]>ossible. 

Intiniately connected v/itli his o])ini(ms on 
these heads were tlie vienvs which he took of the 
two most iinpoi’tant ])o>ntvS connected witli our 
Indian administration— I allude to the (questions 
whether or not the x>i'css in India ought to bo 
free and unrestricted; and how far it were jndi- 
cions to apply the influence of thn ernment for 
their furtherance of the work of conversion. On 
the first head, Sir Thomas's sentiments are as 
correct as they are clearly given, lie holds that 
the freedom of the press is not only unnecessary, 
but absolutely incom])atible with the continuance 
of our authority in India. But as the subject has 
of late come in a >'aviet3’ t>f shapes l>efore tlie 
public, I consider it right to insert here the entire 
Minute in which these sentiments are conveyed. 

MINUTE IN CONSULTATION, 12th AlUlIL, 1622. 

A GREAT deal has of late been sai<i, both in Kno-- 
land and in this country, regarding the liberty of the 
Indian press ; and although nothing has occurred to britig 
the question regularly before the Board, }-et as I tiiink it 
one on which, according to the decision which may bt; 
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giveiij life preservation of our dominions in India may 
depend ; and as it appears to me desirable that the Honour-. 
able the Court of Directors should be in possession of the 
sentiments of this Government at as early a period as 
possible, I deem it my duty to call the attention of the 
Board to the subject. 

S. I cannot view the question of a free press in this 
country, without feeling that the Tenure by whicli we bold 
our power never has been, and never can be, tine liberties 
of the people ; I therefore consider it as essential to the 
tranquillity of the country, and the maintenance of our 
government, that all the present restrictions should be con- 
tinued. Were the people all our countrymen, 1 w^oukl 
prefer the utmost freedom of the ])ress ; but as tlicy are, 
nothing could be more dangerous than such freedom. In 
place of spreading useful knowledge among the people, and 
tending to their better government, it would generate in- 
subordination, insurrection, and anarchy. 

3. Those who speak of the press being free in tins 
country, have looked at only one part of tlie subject; they 
have looked no fartlier than to 'Englishmen, and to the 
press as a monopoly in their hands for the amusement or * 
benefit of their countrymcii; they have not looked to its 
freedom among the natives, to be by tbeii'i employed for 
whatever they also may consider to be for their own benelit, 
and that of their countrymen. 

4s A free press and tlie dominion of strangers are 
things which are quite incompatible, and which cannot 
long exist together; for wdnat is the first duty of a free 
press ? it is to deliver the country from a foreign yoke, 
and to sacrifice to this one great object every measure and 
consideration ; and if we make the press really free to the 
natives as well as to Europeans, it must incxhtably lead to 
this result. ^ ^ We might wish iljat the press iniglit be used 
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to convey moral and religious instnictioni to the natives^ 
and that its effects sliould go no farther ; they might be 
satisfied with this for a time, but W{>iikl soon learn to apply 
it to political purposes — to compare their own situations 
and ours, and to overthrow our power. 

5. The advocates of a free press seek, they say, the 
improvement of our system of Indian g'ovemment, and of 
the minds and conditions of the people ; but these desirable 
ends are, I am convinced, quite unattainable by t!ie iijcans 
they pro})ose. There are two important points whicli 
sliould always he kept in view, in our administration of 
affairs here. The first is, that our sovereignty sliould be 
prolongcKl to the remotest possible period. The second is, 
that whenever we are obliged to resign it, we should leave 
the natives so far improved from their connection with us, 
as to be capable of maintaining a free, or at least a regular 
government amongst themselves. If these objects can ever 
be accomplished, it can only be by a restricted jrress. A 
free one, so far from facilitating, would rcmlcr their attain* 
ment utterly impracticable ; for, by attempting to pnx'ipHate 
improvement, it would frustrate all the benefit which might 
have been derived from more cautious and temperate pro* 
eeedina's. 

o 

6, In the present state of India, the good to be ex* 
pected from a free press is trifling .and uncertain, but the 
mischief is incalculable ; and as to tlie proprietors of news* 
papers, as mischief is the more profitable of the two, it 
will generally liave the preference. There is no public in 
India to bo guided and instructed by a free press ; the 
whole of the European society is composed of civil anti 
military officers, belonging to the King^s and Honourable 
Company's services, with a small proportion of merchants 
and shopkeepers ; there are but few among them wlio have 
not access to tlic newspapers and periodicai faiblicatioris of 
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-quire tlic aid of political information 
rspaper, 

on the press is very limited ; it ex- 
zks on tlie character of Government and 
the religion of the natives; on all other 
'he removal of these restrictions could be 
>oe but the proprietors of ncws]>apers ; 
to sell their papers, and they must fill 
tides as are most likely to answer this 
in a newspaper excites so much interest 
j conduct of Government, or its officers ; 
peculiarly the case in India, where, from 
le European society, almost all th.e indi- 
it are known to each oilier, and almost 
ay be said to be a public officer. The 
censures most freely public men and 
ch is most personal in its attacks, will 
sale. 

t may be su|)posc‘d, 'would be able to 
t abuse of tlie liberty of the press ; but # 
e the case. The petty jury are sliop- 
anics, a class not bolding in this country^ 
as in England, — a class by themselves^ 
the merchants, or the, civil and military 
cant in number, and having no weight in 
They will never, however differently the 
, find a libel in a news|'>aper against a 
Even if the jury could act without Idas, 
ing from siieli trials in a small societj^, 
igh any advantage they couhl produce, 
lewspapers therefore, if only restricted by 
,iniglit foully calumniate the character <»f 
nd misrepresent the conduct i>f Oovern- 
ulcl be urged by the powerful incentive of 
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seif-mteresst to follow this courscj and they would be the 
only part of the European population which would derive 
any advantage from a free press. 

9. Every military officer who was dissatisfied with 
Iris immediate superior, with the Cominandcr-iu-chief, 
or with the decision of a courLmartia!, would traduce 
them in a newspaper. Every civil servant who thought 
his services neglected, or not sufficiently acknowledge!! 
by the head of the department in which he was cm|>loyed, 
or by Government, would libel them- Every attempt to 
restrain them by recourse to a jury would end in defeat, 
ridicule, and disgrace, and all proper respect for the autho- 
rity of Government would be gradually destroyed. The 
evil of the decline of authority would be sufficiently great, 
even if it went no farther than the European community; 
but it will not stop there, it will extend to the natives; 
and whenever this happens, the question will not be, whe- 
ther or not a few proprietors of newspapers are to be en- 
riched, and the European community to be amused by the 
liberty of the press, but whether our dominion in India 
is to stand or fall. We cannot have a monopoly of the 
freedom of the press ; we cannot confine it to bhiropeaos 
only ; there is no device or contrivance by which this is to 
be done ; and if it be made really free, it must in time 
produce nearly the same consequences hcr€\ wliicli it 
does every where else. It must spread among the |:)eo|>le 
the principles of liberty, and stimulate them to expel tlie 
strangers who rule over them, and to establisli a national 
Government. 

10. Were we sure that the press would act only 
through the medium of the people, after tlie great I,)ody 
them should have imbibed the spirit of freedom, the 
danger would b«& seen at a distance, and there would be 
ample time J:o guard against it ; but from our |)ocii!iar 
situation in this country, this is not 'whiit would take place. 
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for the clailger would come upon us from our native army, 
not from the people. In countries not under a foreign 
government 5 the spirit of freedom usually grows up with 
the gradual progress of early education and knowledge 
among the bod}?^ of the people. This is its natural origin ; 
and were it to rise in this way in this country while under 
our rule, its course would be quiet and uniform, un- 
attended by any sudden commotion, and the change in the 
character and opinions of the people miglit bo met by suit- 
able changes in the form of government. But we cannot 
with any reason expect this silent and tranquil renovation ; 
for, owing to the unnatural situation in wdiich India will be 
placed under a foreign government with a free press aiul a 
native army, the spirit of independence will spring up in 
this array long before it is ever thought of among the 
people. The army will not wait for tlie slow operation of 
the instruction of the people, and the growth of liberty 
among them, but will haste.n to execute their own mea- 
sures for the overthrow of the Government, am! tlie reco- 
very of their national independence, wliich. they will soon 
learn from the press it is their duty to accomplish. 

11, The high opinion entertained of us by the natives, 
and the deference and respect for authority, which have 
hitherto prevailed among ourselves, have been the main 
cause of our success in this country ; but when these prin- 
ciples shall be shaken or swept away by a free '|,>ress, en- 
couraged by our juries to become a licentious one, tlie 
change will soon reach and pervade the whole nati\x^ army. 
The native troops are the only body of natives who are 
always mixed with Europeans, and they will therefore l>e 
the -first to learn the doctrines circulated among tiiein by 
the newspapers ; for, as these doctrines will become the fre- 
quent subjects of discussion among the Eiiri|K:?an officers, 
itxvili not be long before they are known to |he native 
officers and troops. Those men will probably not trouble 



tlieraselves iiiiicli about distinction, regard] ijg the rigjits of 
the people, and form of government ; but tliey will learn 
from what they hear to consider wlmt iminecHatciy concerns 
themselves, and for 'ivlucli they require but little prompt- 
ing. They wdll learn to compare their own low allowances 
and hiioible rank, with those of their European oliicers,— to 
examine the groiind on which the wide diliererice rests, — to 
estimate their own strength and resources, and to bi^lieve 
that it is their duty to shake off a foreign yoke, anti to 
secure for themselves the honours and emoluments w'liicli 
their country 30 elds. If tlie press be free, tlie}’ must: im- 
mediately learn all this, and much more. Their assem- 
blage in garrisons and cantonments will render it easy for 
them to consult together regarding their plans; they will 
have no great difficulty in finding leaders i|ualllied to 
direct them ; their patience, their habits of disei}>line, and 
their experience in war, will hold out ilie fairest; prospect 
of success ; they will be stimulated by the love of power 
and independence, and by ambition and avarice, t,o carry 
their designs into execution. The attenq:>t, m.) doubt, 
would be dangerous ; but when the contest was for so ricli 
a stake, they would not be deterred from the danger* 
They might fail in their first attempts, but even their 
failure would not, as under a national governnicnl, conllrm 
our power, but shake it to its very foimdadoii* The mili- 
tary insubordination which is occasioned by some partial or 
temporary cause, may be removed ; ' but tlxat which arises 
from a change in tlie character of the troops, urging tireni 
to a systematic opposition, cannot be subdued ; wc should 
never again recover our present ascendency ; all eoiilklencc 
in them would be destroyed ; they would persevere in 
their designs until they were finally successful ; and after 
a sanguinary cl^il war, or rather passing tliroiigli a series 
of insurrections and massacres, we should he coinpelled to 
abandon ^^the coiintiy. 
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IS. We might endeavour to secure ourselves by aug- 
menting our European establishment. This might, at a 
great additional expense, avert the evil for a time, but no 
increase of Europeans could long protract the existence of 
our dominion. In such a contest we are not to expect any 
aid from the people : the native army vroiild be joined l^y 
all that numerous and active class of men, formerly belong- 
ing to the revenue and police departments, who are now 
unemployed, and by many now in office, who look for 
higher situations ; and by means of these men they would 
easily render themselves masters of the open country, and 
of its revenue : the great mass of the people would remain 
quiet. The merchants and shopkeepers, from having found 
facilities given to trade, wliich tliey never before expe- 
rienced, might wish us success, but they would do no 
more. The heads of villages, who have at their disposal 
the most warlike part of the inhabitants, would be more 
likely to join their couoti’ymen than to siipport our cause. 
They have, it is true, when under^ their native rulers, often 
shown a strong desire to be transferred to our dominion ; 
but this feeling arose from temporary causes, — the imme- 
diate pressure of a weak and rapacious government, and 
the hope of bettering themselves by a change. But they 
have now tried our Government, and found, that though 
they are pi'otected in their persons and their property, tlujy 
have lost many of the emoluments which they dcri^'ed from 
a lax revenue system under their native chiefs, and have 
also lost much of their former authority and consideration 
among the inhabitants, by the establislimeot of our judicial 
courts and European magistrates and collectors. The 
hopes of recovering tlaeir for iner rank aiul iniluence would 
therefore render a great part of them well disposed* to 
favour any plan for our overthrowx ' We d^diuie ourselves 
if we believe that gratitude fur the .protection* they have 
received, or attachment to our mild GoveriiincM^, would 
YOIi. II. ' , B 
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induce any considerable body of the people to side witli us 
in a struggle with the native army. 

13. I do not apprehend any immediate danger from 
the press ; it would require nmny^ years before it could 
produce much eifect on our native army ; but tliougli the 
danger be distant^ it is nut the less certain, and will niti- 
inately overtake us if the press become free. The li!)erty 
of the press and a foreign yoke are, as a,lrt\aciy stated, 
quite incompatible. We cannot leave it friH" with any 
regard to our own safety ; we cannot j’estrain it b}* trial by 
a jury ; because, froot the nature of juries in tliis country, 
public officers can never be tried by their {)eer8. So jury 
will ever give a verdict against the publisher of a !il>el iipoii 
them, however gross it may be. The press must be re- 
strained either by a censor or by the power of sending 
home at once the publisher of any libellous or inflamma- 
tory paper, at the responsibility of Government, without 
the Supreme Court having the aulliority, on any plea 
whatever, to detain him for a single day. 

14. Such restrictions as those proposed will not liindi‘r 
the progress of knowledge among the natives, but nitlier 
insure it by leaving it to follow its natural course, and pr«r 
tecting it against military violence and anarchy. Its natural 
course is not the circulation of newspapers aial pamphlets 
among the natives immediately connected with Europeans, 
but education gradually spreading among tlio body of the 
people, and, diffusing moral 'and religious instriicticai 
through every part of the community. The desire of iiv 
dependence and of governing themselves, which m every 
country follows the progress of knowledge, ouglit in sf’iring 
up and become general among the peo|>Ic before if; reaches 
the army ; and there can be no doubt that it will l>cccj|iie 
general in In<Ka, if we do not prevent it by ilbjiiclged pro- 
cipitatioiif in "seeking to effect, in a few years, changes 
which post be the work of generations* By and 
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equitable government ; by promoting the dissemination oi 
useful books among the natives^ without attacking their 
religion ; by protecting their own numerous schools ; by 
encouraging, by honorary or pecuniary marks of distinction, 
those where the best system of education prevails; by occa- 
sional allowances from the public revenue to such as stand 
in need of this aid ; and, above all, by making it worth 
the while of the natives to cultivate their minds, by giving 
them a greater share in the civil administration of tlK 
country, and holding out the prospect of filling places o1 
rank and emolument, as inducements to the attainment o1 
knowledge, we shall, by degrees, banish superstition, and 
introduce among the natives of India all the enlightenec 
opinions and doctrines ’which prevail in our own country. 

15. If we take a contrary course ; if we, for the sol 
benefit of a few European editors of newspapers, permit 2 
licentious press to undermine among the natives all rospec 
for the European character and authority, wc shall scatte 
the seeds of discontent among our native troops, and neve 
be secure from insurrection* It is not necessary for thi 
purpose that they should be more intelligent than tliey ar 
at present, or should have acquired any knowledge of th 
rights of men or nations ; all that is necessary is, that tlic* 
should have lost all tlieir present high respect for thei 
officers and the European character ; and whenever thi 
happens, they will rise against us, not for the sake of ns 
sorting the liberty of their country, but of obtainiiig powc 
and plunder. 

16. W e are trying an experiment never yet tried in tl 
world ; maintaining a foreign dominion by means of 
native army, and teaching that army, through a free pres 
that they ought to expel tis, and deliver their coiintr 
As far as Europeans only, whether in or ouc of the scrvic 
are concerned, the freedom or restriction of the “press coul 
do , little good or barm, and would hardly deserte m 

n S ' 
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serious attention. It is only as regards the natives, that 
the press can be viewed witli apprehension ; and it is only 
when it comes to agitate our native army, that its terrible 
effects will be felt. Many people, both in this coinitry and 
England, will probably go on admiring t!ie idforts of the 
Indian press, and fondly anticipating the rapid extension 
of knowledge among the natives, while a tremendous revo-. 
lution, originating in this very press, is preparing, winch 
will, by the premature and violent overthrenv of our power, 
disappoint all those hopes, ami throw India !)a(d\ into a 
state more hopeless of imjwovemcnt tliau >vhen we lirst 
found her. 

IT. His Excellency the Commander-in-chief lias brought 
to the tiotice of the Board an anonymous letter, in the Hin- 
clostanee language, thrown into the lines of the cavalry 

cantonment at Arcot, on the night of the , urging 

the troops to murder their European officers, and pro- 
mising them double pay. This letter was brouglu in the 
morning by the Soubadar Major of tlie regiment of native 
cavalry, to Lieutenant-Colonel Fowlis, the senior ollicer 
present in the cantonment. I received a llindostanee lettcu* 
^ by the post some weeks ago, addressed to myself, complain- 
ing of the condition of the Native army, their de}>ressed 
situation and low allowances, and exliorting me to ilo 
something for their relief. Such letters have been occa- 
sionally circulated since our first conquests from [Mysore 
in 179s. 1 do not notice them now from any belief that 
they are likely at present to shake the fidelity of oiir scj/mys, 
but in order to show the 'motives by winch tlmy will jiro- 
bably be instigated to sedition, whenever their dniracters 
shall be changed. But though I consider that the darigcr 
is still very distant, I think that we cannot be too cxirly in 
■taking measures to avoid it; and I trust that the Hmioiir- 
able the Court of Directors will view tlie question of llie 
press ir^India as one of the most important 'that ever came 
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before thfera, and the establishment of such an engine, 
unless under the most absolute control of their Govern- 
ment, as dangerous in the highest degree to the existence 
of the British power in this country. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 

The same motive which guided me to insert in 
the body of the work the preceding paper, induces 
me to give, equally at length, the following on the 
subject of conversion. It will be read by all parties 
with the deepest interest ; and I am greatly mis- 
taken if, to the minds of the moderate, it carry 
not absolute conviction. It is to be observed, that 
to the work of conversion, however zealously car- 
ried on, Sir Thomas Munro was no enemy ; to the 
interference of official persons he alone objected, 
for reasons which he has himself stated at too 
much length to render any observations on my 
part necessary, 

MINUTE. 

IStli November^ 1822* 

Had I been at the Presidency when tlie, correspon- 
dence between the collector and sub-collector of Bellary, 
regarding the conversion of the natives, was received, I 
should have lost no time in recording my sentiments upon 
it* I perused the papers when on my late circuit ; and 
having again carefully examined tliein since my return, I 
am sorry to say that I think It will be advisable to employ 
Ml*. in some other way than his present sitiiatiou. 

Mr* — « transmitted a report, dated the 15th of 
June, upon the settlement of his district, to Mr* Campbell 
the collector* Every thing in this report is highly com- 
mendable, excepting those passages in which he speaks of 

t 
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lliG character of the natives, and of his having ciistrii)uted 
books among them. He evinces strong prejudice against 
them, and deplores the ignorance of the niyetvS, and their 
luicoiitli speech, which he observes must for ever '[>revent 
nuicli direct communication between them and the Euro- 
pean authorities. He speaks as if tliese defects were 
peculiar to India, and as if all the farmers and labourers of 
England were well educated, and spoke a fmre dialect. 
He says that the nati^’^es received readily the hooks which 
he had brought for distril>iiti<)n ; from whicli he infers that 
they arc not insensible to the advantagt?s of knowledge. 
He observes, that a p'ublic schoohnaster is nowhere a 
corporate village officer, and that this must iiave arisen 
from priestcraft, being jealous of the propagation of know- 
ledge among the people. I see no reason to impute the 
schoolmaster’s not being a corporate officer to |)rie.stm“aft. 
There is no restriction upon schools ; the}^ are left to tiio 
fancy of the people, and every village may have as nuiny as 
it pleases* 

IHr. Campbell was directed to acquaint ]\Ir. 
that he was not to interfere wdth native schools, and to call 
^upon him to state what w’^ere tine books which he had 
distributecL Mr. Campbell, in forwarding !M‘r. 
reply to tins communication, observes, tiiat lie lias not 
confined himself to the information requirt^b hut has in- 
dalged himself in a formal and most unprovoked attiick 
upon the religion of the people and has placed 
record, within the reach of many of them, sentiments liiglily 
offensive to their tenderest prejudieosd’ 

Mr. says, that the books distributed were Canarese 

versions of parts of the New Testanionf, and of tracts in 
the same language, on moral and religious subjects. Tiicy 
were distribute^ to the reddies (potails), ciirriiims, rrier*^ 
chants, an4, rayets with whom he had intercoiirse ; a few 
were also distributed among the servants of his own and 
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the district cutcherries ; sometimes^ he observes^ they were 
sought with a degree of eagerness. They were never 
pressed on those who received them.” His own cutcherry 
certainly promoted rather than discouraged the distribution 
of them. He then proceeds to state with seriousness his 
former doubts on certain points of faith, his subsequent 
conversion, and his exposition of various texts. He ought 
to know that these are matters which do not belong to a 
cutcherry, and that tiiey concern only himself, and ought 
not to enter into the official correspondence of revenue 
officers. He says, it did not appear to him that the circa- 
lation of books, in the mode which he adopted, militated, 
in the smallest degree, either against the letter or the 
spirit of the orders of the Government ; that he employed 
no official influence, no coercive, no compulsory measures ; 
that he usually explained, in a few words, the general na- 
ture of the contents of the books ; that he left the accep- 
tance of them to the people themselves, and that they were 
sometimes sought with eagerness. He requests to know 
how far the Government wish that public servants should 
contribute their endeavours to the diifusion of general, 
moral, and religious instruction among tise natives.” Hc^ 
says, That in any thing affecting his situation, he would 
not deliberately do what the collector disapproved ; that 
he thought himself at liberty to use his discretion in dis- 
tributing books ; and that he has not yet seen any thing to 
lead him to suppose, that so long as obnoxious interference 
with the religious opinions and practices of tlie natives is 
carefully avoided, tlie Government would wish to restrict 
him ill its exercise;’^ and he concludes by earnestly de- 
siring that his observations, together with the appendix 
containing the passages in Scripture to which they referj, 
may be recorded. 

It is sufficiently manifest from Mr- — — ’s o^ii plain ami 

candid statement, that his zed. disqiialiies him from 

I' 
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judging calmly either of the nature of bis own interference 
or of its probable consequences. I agree entirely with the 
collector, tliat he cannot, while he hokls his appoint- 
iiient, divest himself of strong official influence and that 
to obtrude his opinions on his public servants, or oi'i the 
reddies, cunioins, merclumis, and ray<‘ts asseni!>led tinniml 
him on oificlal business, was manife.stly convcrling his 
official character into that of a missionary/’ 

Mr, , in fact, did all that a missionary tanih! have 

done : he employed his own ami the district iaitcherrics 
in the work ; and he himself 1)oth distributi'd and ex|)ia!n- 
ed. If Im liad been a missionary, what more cmiid he have 
done? He could not htive clone so much. He could not 
have assembled the iniiabitauts, or em|>!oyid the cutcherries 
in distributing moral and religious tracts. No person 
could have done this but a civil servant, and in llarpen- 
hilly and Bellary, none could have done it l')Ut lum ; yet he 
cannot in this discover official interference. He diil not, it 
is true, use any direct compulsion ; tlmt would most pro- 
^ babiy have caused an explosion, winclii wouk! instantly 
have roused him from Ins delusion. But he <rul, and will 
^continue to use, unknown to liimself, something very like 
compulsion, — open interference, official agency, the fur{>e 
of favoiu'vSj tim fear of displeasure. Tlie pi-ople, lu.‘ says, 
could have no difficulty in distinguishing helwtam a 
iiiatter of aulliority and of option/^ There can he no real 
freedom' of choice, where official authority is iiilerested 
deeply and exerted openly. A wry few of the jieople 
might possibly have distinguished between authority atid 
option ; but the great Body of them would Imve i)een more 
likely to believe that lie acted by authority, and liiaf whut 
he was then doing was only preparatory to m%m gcmeriil 
measure of coimwslou. 

Mr. -- — p. promises to be guided by the orders of Go- 

veniment, in his conduct to the natives; but I fear tliat lie 
/ 
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is too mucli under the dominion of his own fancies to be 
controlled by any legitimate authority. He has already 
shown, by his declining compliance with the directions of 
his immediate superior, Mr. Campbell, how little he re- 
gards subordination, when opposed to what he believes to 
be his higher duties. He appeals to Government ; and 
while he professes his readiness to conform to their de- 
cision, he desires that his opinions regarding the natives 
may stand or fall, according as they are supported or 
contradicted by the Word of God,'*'’ as contained in certain 
passages of Scripture forming the appendix to his letter. 
This is an extraordinary kind of appeal. He employs his 
official authority for missionary pi^'poses ; and when he is 
told by his superior that he is wrong, he justifies his acts 
by quotations from Scripture, and by election, a doctrine 
which has occasioned so much controversy ; and he leaves 
it to be inferred, that Government must either adopt his 
views, or act contrary to divine authority- A person who 
can, as a sub-collector and magistrate, bring forward such 
matters for discussion, and seriously desire that they may 
be placed on record, and examined by Government, is not 
in a frame of mind to be restrained within the proper limits « 
of his duty, by any official rules. 

' It was never intended to employ collectors and magistrates 
as teachers of morality and religion ; and of course no rules 
have been framed for their guidance in such pursuits. 
Every man wlio has common sense, knows tluit they are 
contrary to his duty, and that no safe rule can be laid 
down but by absolute prohibition. Wc caniK>t allow Mr. 

, or any otlier public officer, to act as a missionary, 

merely because he supposes that he abstains from ob^^ 
noxious interference/"^ Every man has a different opinicm 
regarding the obnoxious limits, and each \?ould fix them 
differently, according to the standard of his own ceaL 
It is the declared intention both of the Eegisk|ure and 
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of tlxe Honourable the Court of Direelorsj that the people 
of India should be permitted to enjoy llicir aiuaent laws and 
institutionSj and should be protected against tl'ie interference * 
of public officers with their naigiom This sysleiii is the 
wisest that could be adoptetl^ whether wil.Ii regard to the 
tranquillity of tlie country, the security of tfie reviauii^, or 
the improvement or conversion of the nalivi*s. 
is the worst* It is dangerous to the peace tiic country 
and tlie |)rosperity of the reveinie, and is even, as a mi'asnre 
of conversion, calculated to defeat his own doigii^. If I 
were asked, if there would he any tianger from leaving fiim 
at Bellaiig 1 could not positively ailirrn that there would 
— there might or might not ; but if any mischief arose, it 
would be no excuse for us to say, that it was so unlikely 
tl'Uit it could not Imve been expected ; for we had aiiijile 
warning, and ought to have provided ag:dnst it- 

In every country, but especially in this^ wlun-e the 
rulers are so few, and of a dhhnvnt race from the |H>o|:de, 
it is the most dangerous of all things to tamper with re- 
ligious feelings: they may be api'Kireiitly ilmanaiit ; and 
when we arc in umsuspecting security, tiiey inny Inirst 
forth in the most tremendous manner tis at Vellore : they 
may be set in motion l)y tlie slightest casual iuddeni, and 
do more mischief in one year, than ail the ialamrs of mis- 
sionary collectors would repair in a humIrctL 8hou!il they 
produce only a partial disturbance, which k iiuicki)'’’ put 
down, even in this ease the evil wa>ulii be iasling: diHiriist 
would be raised bet^veen the people iiml liu^ CSoveriiiiieiit, 
which would never entirely subside, and the i!islrk*:t in 
which it happened ■would never be so safe an liefoiw 
The agency of coliectors and magistrates, as reiigioiis in-, 
structors, can effect no possible gomb It irniy for a iho- 
ment raise the hopes of a few sanguine men ; but it will 
end in' disturbance 'and failure, and, instead of forwarding, 
will greatly retard, every chance of iiltinmle success. 
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But beSdes these evilsj it would also tend to produce 
an injorioiis eifect on the administration of the revenue. 
Designing men of bad characters would soon surround the 
collector, and would, by encouraging his hopes, and 
appearing to enter warmly into his views, soon supplant 
the more able and less pliant servants of his cutcherry. 
They would gradually contrive to fill up every subordinate 
office with their adherents, whom they reported to be 
favourable to the cause of conversion; and the revenue, 
between the incapacity and dishonesty of such men, would 
be diminished both by mismanagement and embezzlement. 

The employment by the collector of men as his confi- 
dential servants, merely on account of their supporting 
his plans of conversion, would create suspicion and dis- 
content among the inhabitants ; and this spirit might easily 
be excited to acts of outrage, either by men who were 
alarmed for their religion, or by men who had no fears for 
it, but were actuated solely by the hope of forcing the 
revenue servants out of office, and succeeding them. 

It is evident enough from Mr. own statement of 

the eagerness with which the books were sought by the 
rayets and other inhabitants, how ready he is to believe 
what he wishes, and how well prepared to be deceived by 
designing natives. He considers the acceptance of the 
books by the natives, who probably took them merely to 
flatter him, or to avoid giving him offence, as signs of an 
impression made on their minds. He never seems to have 
asked himself why he should have been so much more 
successful than the regular missionaries : had he been a 
private individual, his. eyes would have been openeci 

If we authorize one sub-collector to act as a missionary, 
or in aid of conversion, we must authorize all If we find 
it difficult to keep them within the line of th.#ir civil duties, 
how could we possibly in those of a religious^nature re- 
strain them by any rule? How could we control them 

I' 
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in distant provinces? TIic remoteness of their situations 
and tlieir solitude atnontr the natives, would naturally tend 
to increase their entlmsiasm, and every one would have a 
different opinion, and act <!ifj'erently from another, aecaird'. 
ing as his imagination was more tir less heated. 

X he host way tor a collector to instruct the natives, is 
to set them an example in his own eoniluet ; to try to settle 
their disputes with each (.)tlu'r, ami to prevent tlieir gfiinrc 
to law ; to bear patiently all their eomplaiiits against him- 
self and his servants, and had seasons, and to ali'ord them 
all tlie K'litX in his jiower ; and ii he (’.an do uothing more 
to give them at k'ast good words. 

W hatever change it may be <leHirahh! to prodm'e upon 
the character of the natives, may lx- tXfected hv muth 
safer and surer means than ofiicial interference with their 
religion. Xiegular missionaries .-ire sesit out hv the Ho- 
nourable tile Court of Directors, tmd by different X'mropwm 
Governments. These men visit every part of th<> e.nmtrv, 
and pursue their IalK>ur,s without the sma!ie...f hindrance; 
and as they have no power, they are well received e%ery 
where. In order to tlisposc the natives to receive imr 
instruction and to adopt our opinions, we must first gain 
thcii attachment and confuience, and thus iam only bt* ac- 
complislicd by a pure administration of justice, by Jim- 
derate assc.ssmcnt5 resjiect for their eustoms, mu! general 
good government. 


I have said more on this subject than it jnay at first 
sight appear to require; but though it Iws been' hromdu 
forward by the conduct of a single i.ulividual, it is a riucs^ 
tion of the most important concern to the welfaieof tlie 
people and security of the state, and dvsvrws the most 
serious consideration. I am fully convineetl that official 
interference vwth the religion of the native,s will deti-rio. 
rate the /even ue, and excite discontent and disturbance, 
and that it will eventually defeat the attainment of the very 
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designed. I am also satisfied, that to 
ice of such interference would be to 
our dominions, for the sake of sup- 
.its of a few visionary men. I reconi- 
ibited. 

^ that it should be necessary to pass 
T'. — — , I selected him for his pre- 
laving had an opportunity of seeing, 
id here, that his assiduity and know- 
inguages rendered him well qualified 
collector. I trust that he may still be 
the public service, in other quarters ; 
t of the power of Government to let 
y. He was not satisfied with confining 
religion of the natives to a private 
e collector, but he has, by placing it 
public. To continue him now would 
nduct, and to proclaim the design of 
:)rt it No declaration, — nothing but 
:tually do away this impression among ‘ 

(Signed) Tho.mas Munro- « 

;eenly alive to tlie prosperity of 
the community, Sir Thomas 
?ss attentive to tlie true interests 
i^elfare of the Indian army. It 
inion, that sucii a force ought 
laiutained, as should not only 
ireservation of order within our 
it enable the Govern|nent to keep 
e frontier an organized, and as 
ble corps. Thither, every batta- 
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lion in tlie service ought, in its turn, to he sent, 
by which means all wouhl acquire a knowledge 
of field-duty ; whilst the utmost attention should 
be shown to the establishment of bazaars, without 
whicli an Indian army is at all times ineHicient. 
To the absence of tliese, indeed, he attriinited the 
extreme length of our early campaigns, and the 
meagre results to wliieh they led ; and he showed 
that, in exact proportion as the bazaars iiuwised in 
eflicicnc}', our wars beeume less tedious and more 
successful. 

Again, an idea had long ])resfailed, and it wos 
expressed in Council .soon after his arrival, tiiat 
the "Native hattalions in general, hut more espe- 
cially the artillery and golandauze corps, stotnl in 
need of an increased pro|)oi’tion t>f Ein-opean 
officers to render them efficient. Sir 'riiomas 
Munro sti'ongly objected to the measure; first, 
because he was confident that it would not arid 
to the value of the Native troojxs ; and, secondly, 
because whilst it greatly iiiereased the expt'nse 
to Government, it must necessarily interfere, in a 
serious degree, with the prtHuotion of officers 
themselves. He held that one European t»flicer 
present with each company, was all tluit could 
be required; inasmuch as the interior details are 
carried on far more accurately by Native officers, 
than they could be by Englishmeu. As to the 
fact that sqme regiments were commarMled by 
majors and captains, he looked upon it as no real 
evil, because a captain of fifteen or twenty years' 
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standing must have served to very little purpose, 
if he be not adequate to a higher charge than that 
of a company.*' 

It was customary then, and may perhaps he 
customary now, so far to distrust the fidelity 
of the sepoys that there was an indisposition to 
keep together in cantonments two or more native 
battalions, without intermixing with them a corps 
of Europeans. Sir Thomas Munro utterly con- 
demned the notion : he contended that the plan 
had totally failed at Vellore, the only point whei'e 
its effects were ever put to the test, and that it 
must fail again under similar circumstances. Nay 
more, he justly argued that the measure had a 
tendency to lead to the very result which it was 
the object of such as acted upon it to j^revent; 
because, by exciting in the minds of the natives 
a suspicion that confidence was not reposed in 
them, it led them to inquire somewhat too freely 
into the probable reasons of distrust. His prin- 
ciple therefore was, that no more effectual plan 
of securing the fidelity of the sepoys could be 
devised, than by leading them to believe, that 
it could not for a moment be doubted ; and 
by teaching them that their own interests were 
intimately connected with the continuance of 
the Government under which they served. With 
this view, he advised that the soldiers be well 
paid and well treated ; that no batfeilion be per- 

* On this subject, also, a Minute will be found i» the Ap- 
pendix. 
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mitted to rcniai)! too long in one place ; !)iit that 
all be periodically brought back to the ]>ri>viiu*os or 
districts from ■which they had bt'cn respectively 
recruited. By tins means, time would ncd. he 
given for the forn^atiou of dung('rou.s connexions 
abroad ; and a constant reiunval of domestic ties 
would cause them to shrink from the idea of a 
convulsion by wliich tiicy must inevitably be 
broken. 

I'he same care which extcndc-d itself to tlie 
wants of tlse soldier.s tlicmst'h'es, was apijlii'd to 
the remedy of evils arising <nit t)f the imprudent 
marriages winch that class of nuai are too apt to 
contract. There was an old regulation, which 
gi-anted to the wife of every hhm^pctui, brouglit 
by him to India, a certain allowtmcc f“or Iut 
maintenance whilst her husband was enijdoycd 
in the field. It was either found not tola* suffi- 
cient, or the example of tiie other Presidency 
induced the Commander-in-chief at Madras to 
apply for an increase of such allowance, ujul an 
extension of the benefit to soldiers’ elnhlren. 
Though disapproving totally of the princijjh,' from 
which the an-angoment proceeded, Sir 'riiomas 
Munro was too just and too sagacions rust to 
perceive, that the troops in the different Ib’esi- 
dencies should, as far as practieabk*, l»e phiced on 
the same footing; he therefore gave his sanctimi 
to the proxiosed increase ; but against every at- 
tempt to extend the benefit of the practice to na- 
tive women and half-ca.ste cluldren, he resolutely 
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opposed himself. This he did on the fair and 
legitimate ground, that such a regulation would 
entail an incalculable expense upon the Company, 
whilst it acted as an encouragement to the in- 
crease of a race already too numerous. To^vards 
the half-castes themselves he was by no means dis- 
posed to behave with harshness ; on the contrary, 
he considered them entitled to such treatment as 
their peculiar cii'cumstances called for ; but he 
esteemed it both an unwise and an extravagant 
notion, that they ought to be taken in anj^ maniier 
under the protection of the State.® 

Such is a suimnary, if I may so speak, of the 
grand leading principles of Sir Thomas IMunro’s 
government ; by which, whilst he strove zealous- 
ly to advance tlie interests of those for whom 
he acted, he laboiu'ed Avith no less earnestness 
to promote the happiness and increase the 
prosperity of all classes of their subjects. With 
respect to the system of internal administration 
carried on in tlie provinces, it corresponded, as 
nearly as circumstances would permit, Avith the 
plan draAvn up at the suggestion of the Commis- 
sion of AAdiich he liad fonnerly been at the head. 
WhateA^er his gaaoi Avishes might have been, he 
did not consider liimself authorized to depart, in 
the slighest degree, from the rule.s tliere laid 
down ; and hence he continued both the revenue 
and judicial systems of his predecessors, modified 

• There is given in the Appendix an extract from one of 
his Minutes on these subjects^ 

VOL. It. E " 
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as tlicsc were l)y tlu' sanc'tiuii el' tlu- Court of 
Directors. His conduct, inorcovt‘r, was on every 
occasion marked by the very extn>uu> of good 
feeling and correct jndgmcid. Firu) and in- 
flexible in the pursuit of what lie felt to he rigiit, 
he nevertheless contriv'd, by the sn:n ity of his 
manner and the conciliatory tone ot' his languag-c, 
to gratify even those whosi* sciilinunts dill'crcd 
fnvin his own; till, strange to say. tlie j^•;liousy 
wliich had attended him in every inferior station 
disappeared on his attaining to the Ivigliest. 

I subjoin a few private letters, addcissed by 
him at this period to certain ilhisiritms indivi- 
duals at lionie ; chiefly hecaust' they speak in 
plain terms the same language of which I have 
just made use. 

TO THE RIGHT HON. GEORG!; rANN!N<;. 

Hunibay, loth .May, 18 ‘iO. 

DEAR SIR, 

Every thing is niKlt-r the and 

M.'idras Government, and under the ikmihio Gitvennneut, 
with the exception of some slight disnirliiinee, oja asiom'd 
by an incvjrsion of a few banditti on the fnnjtier, 

which has led to some preparation on Inith side’s, but, will, 
I hope, terminate without hostilities, 

Mr. Elphinstone retains the genera! snperintejwiem'e cjf 
the late Pejshvi'ah'’s dominions ; but Mr. Ciiiiph!! acts as 
commissioner. This is just a.s it shouhl In.*, for it keeps the 
Maliratta territories together, till they can he brought into 
some kind of order, and it places them under the imme- 
diate mafegement of the man who, of ail the Matlras civil 
servants, is the best qualified for the purpose. Sir John 
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Malcolm means _ to go home in December : — I am sorry for 
it ; for I think his continuance in Malwa is of great impor-- 
tance to the preservation of tranquillity, and I do not see 
how his place is to be supplied. He ought undoubtedly 
to be kept in Malwa for some years, to look after the 
turbulent chiefs and conflicting interests in that province. 
The future prosperity of all recent conquests depends on 
the measures adopted during the few first years, in bringing 
them into form, and consolidating our power. If we are 
too impatient to get rid of some trifling expense, and to 
persuade ourselves that all is i-ight, and that matters will 
go on smoothly, without the necessity of employing per- 
sons capable of controlling every hostile movement, we 
shall have the centre of India in a state of confusion from 
which it may be difficult to extricate it iiereafter. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient, 
(Signed) Thomas Mukko. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madras, 14th October, 1820. 

DEAR SIR, , < 

I SEE no reason to expect distm'bances from any 
of the Native states now surrounded by our territory. 
They are all too weak to give us any uneasiness. Tlie 
death of a chief may occasionally protloce some dispute 
among the claimants to the succession ; but our |>repon- 
derating force, %vherevcr its intci'position is required, will 
always easily decide the contest Tlie Bheels and other 
plundering tribes, of whom so much has been sxdd, 
are a miserable race, poor and few in ^ number : they are 
plunderers, because they have themselves been plundered 
and oppressed ; and if they are well treatel, they will in a 
few years become as quiet ' as any of cmr cfjier Indian 
subjects living among woods and hills. 
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III this country we always are. and always oiye;hf to be, 
prepared for war. But this very circinnstaui'e gives us 
the best security for the long cnjoyuient of yieace, and we 
ought to avail ourselves of this favinirahli' state of tilings 
in order to improve our own territories^ aiul ti> i‘sial>lis!g 
as far as possible, smne degree of regularity in those of the 
Native powers dependent upon us. The drst steji lor this 
purpose should he to assign limits tti I. In* ebtlr'reiif Fiwsi., 
dencies within wddeh they are ri*.speiii\'ely to vxereise 
immediate authorityw leaving to Bengal tlie !g‘Ut*ral vinu 
trol over the w’hoke ^.Fhe hmits which I would ri‘coiii- 
meiui for M,adras are the IM'uhanuddy ami tin* Nerlnuitlali 
to the north; to the west^ the iKnuuIary ia/twcui the 
Niseam^s and the Feish waifs ccnintry, as it sfood in 1792; 
and to the north-west a line drawn fVinu the Kisiria to 
tile Ghauts, including within it the sinitherii .Maliratta 
states. 

W'itifm all this range I am confident that the imuiedtalir 
Jurisdiction of Sladras couki l>e exm-ciM'd w'iili grealm* luU 
vantoge to thet eriiffirt* than that iif Beiiga,!. '!rhe whok‘ of 
this tract belongs either to the Carnatic or thv^ Heecaiu and 
its inhaf'jitaiits are different both in language and tdtaraefer 
from those of Hindustan am! Bengal, ami ran on fifes 
account, as w-ell as from Uieir ioeal situulirau lu* more 
easily inaiuigeci l:>y the Mailrus than tin* SfUprmm;* (luvmai- 
iiieiit. Wlien Hyderabad au.tl Nag|KHsr %‘vvv great fori*igii 
and mdependent states, and more likely to art against us 
tl'iaii with us, the immediate contTol of Bengal was right, 
more especially . as it did rmt affect tint aiithorily of llie 
Madras Government over its army, of wlrieh tally two 
battalions wore for several years at Hytlenibaci lliit lialli 
Hyderabad and Nagpoor are now as ccmi|:dcti‘ly de|iei'idenl 
upon us as Mysore; they nuisl:, at iKadmi or oilier, 
fall entirely into our hands-, and the 'internal aiiininbtrtttioa 
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must ill the mean time be chiefly directed by our resident. 
No skill can make a country prosper under such a system ; 
but still it may be preserved in a much better state under 
the Madras than the Bengal Government, because it lies 
more within our reach, its inhabitants are better known to 
us, and the country is occupied by our troops. At present 
the discipline .of our army is much injured by our having 
about twenty thousand men beyond our frontiers, and 
removed in a great measure from our control. They are 
under the Bengal Government, or rather the residents, 
by whom all commands, even of the most subordinate kind, 
are distributed. When complaints are received respecting 
supplies, or any other matter, we find it difficult to inter- 
fere in a satisfactory manner ; and from the absence of a 
complete and direct control in either government much 
confusion and abuse arises, and the national cliaracter 
suffers. This might easily be remedied by placing Nag- 
poor and Hyderabad with their residents under Madras. 
We could then through our own residents exercise direct 
authority over our troops ; and by having both residents * 
and troops under our ordei'S, we should have better means 
than the Bengal Government have, of seeing that both did » 
their doty. The Supreme Government would of ecnirse, 
in peace and war, and other great political questions, still 
direct the affairs of Nagpoorand Hyderabad ; and if we add 
to this the direction of our relations with all independent 
states, and "with all the tributaries immediately on Bongal, 
we shall find that, after leaving to Madras tlie countries 
south of the Nerbuddah, it will have as uiiicli to do as it 
can well attend to. 

I am, with great esteem, dear Sir, 

Your faithful ami obedient, 
(Signed) " TnoifAis Mukro. 
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Mailra>, OctnlH-r, l\m. 


deae sir, 

I I'lAl) the pleasun,^ uf rem\5ntr ye^itr liiicr ef 
the Dlst Jniuiary from Paris, sinne titue aifvr my arrival hi 
this covnilry. 

I should eA|)ect more Ikuh’IU iVmu flu.^ eh'au!;ai<fu <if 
short tracts hv the natives, or of lrau-la,tiu!r.; sliori. 
Ihunipcan tracts !>y than front iraiohitions I'lre* 

cipitatelv made of the Jhi)lt\ or any ^rt’Ol vouk* hy the 
missioiiariiss i iuive m> faith in tlu' power ih any mis- 
sionary to ncc|uire, or five years, siuii a knowledge 

of any Indian language as to eiialde him to make a iv* 
sjiectabie translation of the IhliUe I fe-ar that micIi 
translations are not calculated to ins}.)in,* liccmriiug .n-vcr- 
ence for the I'Kmk. In place of trmmlaiing t!m Bible 
ten or twcdve languages in a few 3’rars, I woulil ralluT see 
twenty years devoted to its into one. If we 

'*■ hope for success, we must proccivi gradir-dly, and aihrpt 
the means by which we may he likily tr* auain if. Tl'ie 
.Alissemination of knowlccige is, i llfuik, ihesiiri'st waiy ; and 
if ivc can prevail ttpon tfic Native princes to giic* it the 
support you propose* it will be a gocui l>cginuiiig. I shall 
coinmimicatc with tlm lli‘sident of Tanjore on tin.* '-ubjina, ; 
and if the. liiijiilp wim is now nmr C 'onjeverain im ins wfrv 
Cassia calk heri^ I will mentiini it to him. B’iierr'is such 1.1 
massk>f mere routine reading here, that I Imve scurisiy Imni 
able to give my attenliim t4J^ general c|iies.tifmH , since riiy 
retiiri'o 1 have lately been for many days iiigagi'd In 

reading the papers eoimeeted with th,e single v'Usc of ; 

miiid unless we contrive stmm iinvins 4-d miueirig the qiiam 
tity of reading, nhe members of goveriiiiHail will Inive no 
time for ,gwing due cdnsiderati0ri to iiiaticfrs of geiieriil 
' importance* 
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The points of impim^ement in our general system, 
which I wish to carry into effect soonest, are the regula- 
tions proposed in 1816 by the Board of Revenue, for the 
prevention and punishment of extra collections and em- 
bezzlements, and the drafts of regulations proposed by the 
Commissioners in 1817, upon pattahs, distraints, &c. in 
consequence of the orders of the Directors. I have always 
thought that rayets ought never to have been imprisoned 
for arrears of revenue, and I wish to abolish the practice. 

I think that it may be done entirely without any risk of 
loss of revenue. But as the Board of Revenue and some 
of the collectors think it would be a dangerous experiment, 

I shall yield to their alarms, so far probably as to confine 
the exemption to rayets holding immediately of the sirkar, 
and even among tliem to permit imprisonment only in spe- 
cial cases of contumacy. I am satisfied however, from my 
own experience, that with regard to the rayets, the exemp- 
tion might safely be made complete. The power of dis- 
traint is quite sufficient to protect the 2*evenue : it 
harasses the rayet, without disgracing him ; and if he can ♦ 
pay, will be moi^e likely, than throwing liini into gaol, to 
make him discharge his debt. The same privilege cannot^ 
safely be granted to zemindars and farmers of revenue, 
because it might tempt them to withhold and secrete large 
balances from their actual collections. There is another 
point which I have long established in my own mini!, as 
one requiring correction — I mean the destruction of all 
the ancient landholders, by introducing among them the 
Hindoo law of division among all the lirothcrs, instead of 
that of descent to the eldest. The written Jaw among all 
private persons is division ; but usage, or the common law, 
among the ancient rajahs and poligars, is yndivided de- 
scent to the eldest son, who makes a suitalile provision for 
the rest of the fomily. The consequence of .introcludog 
the rule of Joint or equal inheritance among them is, that 
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I'lU'iliv of tlwiu have luoi) run]<'t'l by ;'uid that vvciry 

raie of theiu laust iuwhably ihe s.ua;*' 

!aiw aflvvat urors p'‘t into fvii'v faioiy, anh Hnm 

iiiOiiilHa* of if to briiyi;«; h:,> rlaini intrta eoiul jiislifaa It 
is fif little iriiportaiiee to the varku !s hn‘.s the' ►■Jut as 

tlu'V get tlivir fees, a, re -I'ru lahy Vi'ry 4*\|rt‘n- 

sive, and the ia\rturanc’e of file /oenaiar- lu all nehfers i;if 
bii>ini'-*N niak(> theta dendhy e\|ieeMVi I'-v tie,' 
fitms of tlieir o'urt agiiUs ; and if tla* prepi rty i's divtikih as 
generalU* I'lap'jHiis. auieng t’A(e thrM\ or naa* vlainaintSj 
the whrjle ai’i* rethnad to rt and the C loU'inirifi,ii 15^ 
rendered iiiipe»|niiar. I am now eraie.uaairiu;^; !o firing 
forward a ivgtdaiiort to restore to a!l aneieni '/i, mimhiri^ 
tlic» law of |mviiogetnlnrt% who fenafterly iaijrtyrd if, llie 
■privilegi* will lie taanfirua! to the famiVirs iri nhu'liit pr<> 
vaileil miti! it wans abolished by our leveldua: eenlee I naermf^ 
afterddsposirig of some 'in ore ]avsvi»yn nenti Oh In i-xteml 
ihiM: operations of some of tire ngtil'nions esf iKlt'L hv in- 
cmising till* jiirisdirtion of tlw Native eommissioneiN or 
iijormslis, I have fieard tfirev' huneha-el nipri,-. pivijeenl .as 
the limit of the distriet mmmdfs' rugiti/,meim hut ! iimn 
.. gine that it may, with advantage to the emninimifv, hr e\. 
tended to a thmisamh llie vening wriltaw liave all Inaai 
sent vij) tiie eountrVn in order lo learn a hi lie nmeriiiis Mini 
as itiueh as they van of the peoj'dr ; Init I Ids is doing 
iinless we raisv; thihrevcmim lotlie tevid of the judi* 
ciai'line; if wty do mt, every man who has frivrids 'iir' 
talents will run into the jiidieinh 

"^Vith great esfeeiriy 

Yours falthfiilivy 

(Signet!) Tlu»MAh !4!i ,nku. 

A 

rt 
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TO THE RIGHT HOK. G. CANNING. 

Madras, SOth June, 1S21. 

my dear SIRj , . ^ 

You iudge right in thinking that your resigna- 
tion of the office of President of the Board of Control is an 
event in which I must take “some little interest, for no 
event could have happened in which i could liave taken 
more. I lament it deeply, both on public and pm a c 
.rounds. I should, even if I had not seen your letter to 

your constituents, have concluded without hesitation that 

'your motives for resigning were just, but I slum t 
Jhe less have regretted the loss to the nation 

I trust that we shall soon again see you lilling .some liigli 
office • but I confess I would rather see you in your former 
one than any other, for my own situation becomes doubly 
valuable, when it is held under a man whose name commu- 
nicates some show of reputation to all his subordinates. 

I always dread changes at the head of the India Board, 
for I fear some downright Engrishman may at last get 
there, who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons of die 
Hindoos. I believe there are men in England wlio think 
that this desirable change has been already effected in 
some degree ; and that it would long since have been com- 
pleted, had it not been opposed by the Company’s servants. 

I have no faith in the modern doctrine of the rapid im- 
provement of the Hindoos, or of any other people. The 
character of the Hindoos is probably much the .same as 
vrhen Vasco de Gama first visited India, and it is not likely 
that it will be much better a century hence. The strength 
of our government will, no doubt, in that period, by pre- 
venting the wars so frequent in former tirness, increase the 
wealtirand population of the country. We shall also, by 
the establishment of schools, extend among the Hindoos 
the knowledge of their own literature, and of the kfiguage 
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ami of i‘liit"laiKL Htit all tlsi^ v*ll{ tial i!H|)rove 

their i/hanfi'liT ; \v<,‘ ,sltali make iluaa mnrt/ jliaiif and ser- 
vile, 11I01Y iiu'{u>iriuus^ and {'Yrhap'- irMaa- ^kilhtl in tlie 
arts,*— am! we .drdl ha.ve fewrr handitti ; !)Ut va; ,-diali iint 
raise tlH'ir ineral charatlein i)ur e-.f puvimi- 

meat, by exehidin,t;' all 'native-- |H,rArr, arid fna-a,, and 

eniahtiueiif, i-*. much t'lKHV iHii-aeitha < in dii,'|a'e-"'iima tl'iuiudl 
«,n;ir laws ami srhi'nd-buuks van do in ela-vatiny tliia:r riiarae- 
t(‘ia \\v are workinp*^ a;^a’m.-t nnr e«e, n dr'>'s;;'ris, and we 
can e’xiH'e! !«> ina’kt' un ]n't>ni*i'ss v. hiU' wv: v.ra’k wifh a fee- 
hie runieiit tti impriAva am! a ptA\i’rfui erne tn diltiio* 
rate. Tim ittiprnvenient. of tin? eharaeter of a peajde, ami 
the keepivxg' llmm, at ilu? liinm in llv' !owe;l state of 

depentlci'iee on foreign rulers Uj lOra'li they is'in be nabicccl 
by conquest, are maiivv> t|uile ineuurjKifibli' with eaeh 
other. 

There can be no hope of any grtvil /va! fur improve- 
incuts when the highest neipnrcinenls ran haul to nothing 
'beyond some pvtiy cdflcvs and c'un ei»n!er iiciliier wa/allh 
nor !it>rK)ur. While the pnopeets of the mitives are so 
bon lie led,, every project for !Hl.Un*i.ng their cliarac'itaN irinst 
fail; and ‘iio siich pi‘t>jects call haveUn^ suiallesi rhance of 
success, unless some <d' thijse objects ari'* jdacei! within ihcir 
rcaud's, fur lhi‘ sake c»f wine i), men are urgiH,! to i^^vrlkni in 
cHher countries* This wm'k of improvenniit, in w’halevcr 
way it may lie altcmptwb tnust bi^ vcr\ >!un^ b«l ir will he 
ill pro|')orik)ri to the’ degree i>f cuniuleur'e wldrli we 
ill tli'em, and in the share which we give iheiu in ilwfadmi** 
nistnitioa of puli ike affairs* All that we cari give tluaig 

wiilioiit endangering our own ascendency, sinnilit be giimm 
All real militarj power must be ke|il. irr chi f'erw it Imiids; 
but they migjvt^ with advantage hercjifter*, be miiiie eligilile 
to every civil oflicc miiler that of a'incmbi*r of llic Cifivcrii- 
meiit* ' The ctiange should be gradual localise tliey arc 
not yet fit to discharge proprly the 'diilie& ' of a liiffli 
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civil eaiployaient, according to oiir and itk-as ; but 

the sphere of their employment should be extended in 
proportion as we find that they become capable ot liiliog 
properly higher situations. 

We shall never have much accurate knowledge of the 
resources of the coimtryj or of the causes l>v ‘whieli they 
are raised or depressed. We shall always assess it very 
unequally, and often too high, until we learn ti) treat i1h‘ 
higher class of natives as gentlemen, and to make theiii 
assist us accordingly in doing what is done l.jy the House 
of Commons in England, in estimating and apportimiing 
the amount of taxation. I am, with great regard and 
esteem, Your faithful Servant, 

(Signed) A8 M u N Ro. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. C. B. BATHURST. 

Bangalore, SStin September, 18S1. 

SIR, 

Mr. Canning has informed me that lie has men- 
tioned me to you. The office winch you now hold at the 
head of Indian affairs would have been a sufficient iiulucc* 
ment for me to address you, but this circumstance will 
make me do it with more confidence. 

In a time of peace, a subordinate government like Ma- 
dras can have no very important political or military trans- 
actions, and must bo chiefly occupied in the ini{>n)venu‘rit 
of its resources, and the ]>reservation of its interDa.1 tnin- 
quillity. Of the two, the preservation of tranquillity is 
the most immediately necessary, because without ii no im- 
proveraent in the revenue can take place. Tlie insurrec- 
tions of petty chiefs, which so often disturbed tile peace of 
our provinces, but more particularly of the noriliern 'Cir- 
cars, have too often been occasioned by, the niisconcluct of 
our own^ civil and military officers, in' .acting precipitately, 
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and Vipon wrtjnir ini'driiiaOun, and in waiving Cinvcfni- 

1'iu‘i'it ill linsfililins wliit li unght nntirrlv Imnn avnideci 

I aui iinlnavniiring to prnviail a rarin'i’c-ihT u|’ >udi c!isor« 
ciniN, !>v i^rnliihiiing t!in local aut,ia>n‘iTn/> iVorn -iiimnoninfr 
tlio-'i;' chiriV hnfore l!n,:nn or n>ing Inn'o riga'nn.,! lliniiu wilin 
iMjt tlifc previous ifri'ii'VH of iio\ nriJiutiif , ariii in^ rnridiTiiiw 
t'ho cIh(/!‘> nu,H'o a'tcH’iU'ti f.o n.-j, !'*'} ing mare 

c^oiilidnuu* in thciiu anvl ,'n-ia,ing' thfiii ti» riro’o:r tlidr 
/ouiiniiarirs ’vvlu'n fhcy liav*- hn'U 1<*-! in cnin'r/'piuaua* af 
(’lur nina.au\“-, or nvanj <4’ tlh-a.* o«n iinpnn'h lun, 

d'ltf' tadv t'»f iiH[.‘ruviap nur rc-'^nuan's i> omv <d’‘ niudi 
grcatrr dilliia.iky lhaa that. laaiafaining ]n,‘arn «f t!ii* 
country; uinl this diliicu!l\ ari>r> priiiri|nilly fruiri llic 
asM^i^svncnl Inang; iu gcacrat too high rv'>jua‘t la t\m 

ccMHlitiiia ttf llic {H‘o|')h* ; -^o tlna in many di-fruts. in tinier 
to have a furtlK»r imTea>\a nc rnu-K-f In' gin liy iiirak'iiig a 
prcsciii redmijuu of um roveaue, tH"cau>e tl'ic rtitondim of 
ciitlivatiuip IVi'na whicli t!u* iarrvsoe of rrvr'rmi* nuot rtv 
cannot possibly he io;j.tcctcd tiUiK'r tlie prcoiit ahsesK- 
iMcnit. The Fiv,skieniies of I'icugal ,aati ,\!adra> aiajiiimi 
their rci^peetive icrrilories uaiicr very dilfeia'iii rircniii- 
stanci's, wliicii hava* ever ^iiiee eoi.uiam.'d to inflnnice their 
reveuiie sy. sfeirrs* Ika'igat arijuiretl al tniri‘ llie dtniiiiikm 
of rich ami ferlile j'lrovinee", yicUling a r'cveiuii*' iinicli 
beyoinl its wants; it Inu! therefore no oi'i-adioii tei tailcr 
into any ininnte 'CKanunaticai of ilic nsM‘s%n'ieni : it was 
satihfiecl with wkil it got fiaan llu‘ /anniin'!ar^-> luid left: tlieni 
in I'lossession of the lands on very eayv Icri'i'^s, Bfadras, on 
the contrary, rose amidst |)overty aiui iininy struggles for 
existence. It never 'wm able to pay 'its vsiaidishiiieiitH^ 'll 
acquired its territories by slow ciegrees, |Xirily front the 
Wnmih blit,, chiefly from Mysiw; and ilioiigh llie assess-, 
inent' had already been raised too fiigli by ilioscf' G'overii- 
Hients, Its ow,n pressing Becessi,tie$ ciki not |»ri'nii it t«> 
lower the ckmanciy ,bitt forced it, to eiiler into, the '‘iiMBt, 
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rigid scrutiny of the sources of the revenue^ in order to 
keep it up^ and there iiasj^ in consecjucnce, always l)ecn a 
pressure upon the raycts, which notliing but necessity 
could justify. 

The present secure state of India wilb I hope^ enable us 
to lower the assessment gradually in all those districts in 
which it is too high. This may be done without nmterially 
affecting the general amount of the revenue, by taking tlu‘ 
districts in succession, two or three at a time, and letting 
them make up by additional cultivation the reduction of 
their assessment before it is extended to others. We shall, 
by this means, ultimately increase the Ian<i-rcnt, and in a 
much greater degree the customs and every other source of 
revenue ; and we shall render the payment of them much 
lighter to the inhabitants, because they will I)e enabled 
augment the stock from which they are paid. I ex|)ec4 
from a reduction in the assessment, that !an<l will, in time, 
be every where regarded as an hereditary private property 
by the rayets ; that their circumstances will be so mucli 
improved as to enable them to pay tlie revenue in all sea- 
sons, good or bad; and that the country will he aWe, %viien 
war happens, to bear a temporary additiinmi assessment as 
a w^ar-tax, and save us from a great part of the !it?avy 
expense whicli we have already been obliegd ' to ioeur on 
account of loans, 

I imagine that the requisite reduction of assessmeiit may 
be made without the revenue falling below the average of 
the last ten years ; but to make this reduction judiciously, 
so as to render it a benefit to the country, requires the aid 
of men conversant in the revenue detail and customs of the 
country; and of these we have very few. The great exalta- 
tion of the judicial above the revenue line, for the last 
twenty years, has been extremely unfavoumble to tlieir 
production; but we may undoubtedly have them,J>y rais- 
ing the revenue line, and making 'it an object of amMlion 



ft, I iiiii:! It - .t* '.r,' ■ -'li !m\v t!h.' |ut!ida!j 

ill p'Jiiii nf V., r\ luluruni^ lit the » 

vifc'i‘ : U hii'- 1 h'*;!i w r\ i:r;i'hKr'\ di-iineSion be- 

tWii'U liltd -rrnViii 5':,,^!;; i's.j I'.llW. fukutof 

ii'i.'fU;;; ‘.‘?M|4f.'»'Vf ’t,! ui, t m?;' raiiti'.aL u-ii i tiioM.? ’wiiij,?. 

'I'iul littb.' iifdtfiHj*, ill 1'K^' ih iheiidi 

'iir,t| aA'HWrsK iiMttnif/!: , ;'ti:<'l It II !'*!.- Hi;s:r>vvci bv 
In'Ktiifj till, i-if ft I ih ' .r-aitir 1i h 

.iluv^rviT Hiajit fi'u* dsitirMa’ a /iutiia' v.ay 1 h,s tbev 
Hvw r.i Uri- cuuutr-. ,. ei'rtriirb'v i.na hva’v' ua|'''rfaat tbau 
tbii-r itf ;s, i*njuvn*j\ \KluU uith thv j t! tr«’j 1 4' ihi' ja'/lhy 

IVisu'ihai-., i'wrciH's liu' t4' tlu ral» nul uiiiairuKlnu 

lh,ai, Ilf tha I'mnaiire, ainl lia.v tna'a'-.uiu l-^n imm va- 

rious t|iuiliiin'ili«"ms. 

His ck''^yu;natitiu i**' ;u.i viufnrtuuaO* aiiti uiyulit |« y 

eliiiiuvci,!., u> if, leads ta thr bnaii'f th.il. i\i\: rul!ii.‘iieni uf ,tlw 
revii'iue h his sole rhify, aui! fiial hiMsa uu'rr I ;:iX“'|ialhiW. 
The: r<)liertii>u (rf'the n.'Vuiute i.^a mtv ■Ui,hi,.*ruiie.i!e parltdlm 
ciuty : its di'-4nhuii«n,i is a uun*h inuiv'’ iiuprai.:iiit mna His 
ihlly exleml>lo every luvuieh oftlh' tiiUHho> aiui iidluviHie 
is tell ill the priisjierily 'uf tiie iuluiihla.iiis. He waldir^. 
ihe i»peratiiti.i nf the ilifri‘reii,i taxe.s^ and jieiuls oat 

siirli us are ri|'ij'ires>.ivi\ tliai they luay he havervvl, or iillia 
gather alMiIislieii ; (unl ixlsa siieh as iiuiv he auguiriilnl 
witiunit iiieuiiveiiieiire* lu every etmulrVi ilie aiiKiuul aiiil 
liktrihiitksii cif lii'Kiiliati are ikuduiiis liii^ iiio^l iiy|iuniint 
cciiieems ciihpyblic aitlhorily ; lliere are iiot.iiiivrs uii m’liidi, 
as im.tlieiiij tht^ iiiin*c*rml Viinhhri iiuil |.jri..is|H"rily uf llir 
people' (Ivpeiicl ,Iri lliis ciJiuilry, the uf lax- 

atioii rests ' almost entirely wilh ihedVilieelori fhr lie is itie 
only duiBiiel through which Cioverriii'ieiit eni'i 4,dii«iii iiny 
tolerably correct inforiimtloii on ilie mul ,il u 

chiefly fnmr hm opinioris that iheir own niiiht he liirriHxl 
An officer, from whom so tBiich ,is :tt‘:«|iii,fefl, not he 
looked for ia a class which is not ai least ec|otil ip rank 
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and emolument to any other in the service, in ordi/r to 
secure a succession of men <|ualihe(! to disclmrgc pn'i|K’rty 
so important a trust, we must place tlte revenue ou :iu 
equal footing with the judicial line. 

In countries where the assessment is vi*ry light, flu* 
ignorance or misconduct of a collector does not, serienjsly 
injure the revenue; but in tiie greater part of tin* IMadras 
territories, where tlm revenue presses closely npim tin! 
utmost means of tlie people, the miseonduet of a collectin' 
is often very prejudicial both to the revemie and iff the 
people ; because the country InivS not the means of speedily 
repairing the losses which it may have sustained from his 
ignorance, in too rigidly exacting the lull assessment in a 
bad season, or from his indolence in permitting the native 
revenue servants to levy unaulhorized sums fnmi the 
people. On this establishment tlierefore It is essentia! to 
the welfare of the eountrv, as well as t<^ the seeurilv of the 
revenue, tiiat we should liave skilful collectors ; and we liiu'i 
from experience, that they are only to be formed ii'i dislri<"is 
where the ray et war system prevails. Collect »rs who liave 
been employed only in districts {'jermanently settled, are 
qualified for any revenue duties beyoml those of the most 
ordinary routine. When the revenue of a clistrii*t has 
fallen into disorder, they are unalde to ascertain the causcg 
and still less to point out the 'remedy. On such occash’ms, 
recourse must always be had to a itol lector from a rayet- 
war district ; and when itivestigatioiis become fre<|uent. 
the withdrawing of these collectors fnnn tlieir own ilis- 
tricts, to conduct inquiries into the state of others at a grex 
distance, is frequently productive of great embarnissmen 
to tlie public service. One main olyect tlierefiwe in iiiisiiii 
the revenue to a level with tim judicial department is, ilia 
we may ahvays have a supply of meir cakniatetl to earr 
on investigations into the revenue, and into all t|io detail 
of the local civil administration ; and as^ it is only in III 
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myetwar districts tliat the re(|ui>ite kisu\vlt'd,c:e ca,n he ao 
c|iiirc<!j an extra, nunihcr of revent?e M'rva.5it> wiil he tniiiied 
ill those districts. 

lam in great hopes that, before ilie iaa'l of lH2!b we 
shall he ai)h\ without any aiil fiom Ileuga!, to nmkc mir 
income adet|uate to all ta,ir di'-lunox/nieiUs. ihit it 
caiough that we shiudd be enables! !«■>■ nu'ef, our ordinary 
exjKaalil are : wa* simuld have a “-iirphts to mtjJjU:* us in 
uu,a‘t contliiganicles, ai'u! it ougbt not 1<» bo tUai^ from 
thirty tti forty !a4> of rnpres. We MUahl imc, !e» t;!e|4'iid on 
Benya! for aiiv pecamiary aid. Wluai .i C »< i\ ei laiieul has 
nothing to trust to but its own re*^{au'ce-, it> afTarrs will 
always be mrUKiocd witli inoia* order and eco?io!uy, ilui 
t!:ie resources of Madras are no! in a coudinoe. lo ciialilc 
her to meet unexpcwtia! thanaud-v; and th--* ‘udy wav ia 
wldcli they can be madi'* s*? is, iyv tnm-di rriuy to her au- 
tlmrily a considerable jjoriiun of th«’ nriufhtu'u Mahralla 
provinces. She has not acquired a sinyh/' t\vrv of territory 
either lyy the 'Jilaliratta wnr of bSOd and LSftB t^r ila.* laie 
one; so that she has lu'^m staTiunary, wliih* Ihuiya! and 
BiiinbayHwive been rapiiily incre-aHiug in psowr and t-Mcnl 
of dominion. And as i!u» gfieirrr j:iarf. of h^'W army lias 
during* both of these wars brcn crnjdoyi’d in tin* fi 4 '‘liL I'ler 
military cliargi's wiii <aar>^;quenlly apik'ur to iiave in- 
creased iiuriiig that period in ti gaa'afer |:frop’Oi'liou to }iv.r 
revenue tlnin those of the other Presidencies. I1ic annex - 
ation of tlie southern Mahratta proviiwa/s to *\{at!ras i> not 
only desirnbk for the sake of rendering ibis .Prcsiihmi'y 
able to provide for all its cxjumscs witlioiit aMisbuici* from 
Bengab biitdrlso for the sake of their local miiriitiislralloio 
Their situation,, and the language aiul character of ;ilie iiw 
halatants^ seem to cida}>t llxem laUter fsir being imdt,\r '.Ma- 
dras than Befigiil ordiombayn ' 

The shiilarity of character among itie |M'oplir,of tlie dif- 
ferent provinces of the Deccan 'Will always render il eiisier 
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to maintain our authority over that country liy nutans i)t 
the Madras tlnan of the IJengM anny^ whicli is ccnnpoMsl 
of natives of Hindoostan, dilfcriug in lau^'uagv and u‘^af„\cs 
from those of the Deccan. itli the i*x.ec‘pti«)n ui the 
western part of tae Deccan, composed ot‘ ,;\lajiratlu ilis- 
tricts now under Bombay, ali the rest rd the Dianain senith 
of the valley of the Nerbuddah is occujiieil l>y 3b'a:lras, 
troops, while Bengal and IIindt)ostan lidt to Un^se ol, 
Bengal. This arrangement is the most simple^ that' r:iri be 
adopted. It will give the most satisfacti«>n liutb to iIh^ 
troops and the inhabitants, and will liierelbre be im>st 
likely to insure tranquillity. It will be tlic most idlicitiU, 
and economical, and ought never to l)e almndoncd for any 
temporary benefit. i have the hoziour to !)e, Sba 

Your most obedient and faithful servant, 

(Signed) Thomas "M t'Niio. 

TO THE EIGHT IION. G. OANMNG. 

Madras, 1st May, DBB. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I WOULD have Written to yott so 4 .mer, hml I 
been prevented by the expectation of seeing you in India. 
That hope is now at an 'end ; and as I ean have no claim 
to intrude upon your time in your new duties, 1 write 
merely for the purpose of taking leave of you as Cliief 
Director of Indian affairs. Your not corning to India has 
been a great disappointment to me; but I do not regret it, 
I rather, for* the sake of the country, rcyoice that yon have 
remained at home. Every man, wlio feels for its hiinour, 
must be proud to see that tiiere are public men who prtv 
fer fame, founded on the exertion of great and'iisefyi laleuts, 
to wealth and splendour. 

VOL. li. 


F 
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I'hfniiO’i ni> lou^ii-iT Indian y.niirta 

grt'al hi'iYiix^ It) Iiulia., by YniaulaU-d 

fnr its :ul vrii5tu;.,a\ nnd b\' in'Ji.i ns:,.: '-aiha Iri’aiiuiii 

nf’ truik^ i?'' Mtp..d*.nicn tkir pt'iv/sr iti In';' rtMinii'v is iu.iw 
vnrv ^ think. i> in inr diakein 

if tlin Irtisii <4n\'t^rniih‘Uts ais- rnih':.';d fi* Irs'p ?>ra:- sjirl 
llu* nrissinnarh's I’iithin pr^aM'r aa.i n tin' 1i*s;!sf:aurc 

will, by 'liniitiuyc with morn di.ninrnr asid prvri.'.'ifn.| tlie 
I’tii'isdii'lion nf thn Suprrinr ikHiit. ilhafua.U\ |>rr\tn! i| 
frum axtandin,:; ii> In >4 kius niat- 

tea's wiilj ui'iii'h it on^yht ti.* nu is'uw i'rn- 

',By unit is a rra 'i ti,' In Isuha. wna ttavr' rMsqt, «i t;u' n’k^M-jpu.* 
task «f tiiilini;’ iiaily li'irnuj^lt in.'ai'S'- iisyy.d'rawii 
|ia|k‘rs. I iH'Var hml iixery M|«hnk.}u uf e.»rir r'.a*t:»nls; 
but it w''as nut until nyv last is-tiuii fhnf I kur-a that llicy 
ccnitrtiiual sueli a iua.ss of usrlv'.^'S fiaub. l-lYri'y man wrii^s 
as inucli U’S lie carq atn! quutni'^ 'Muritt,'v«|uhni. ^lud finiia^ 
iiiid Adam Smillu am, I >])i’ak,.-> as if vu* \u^n' li'urii,.* in a 
C-uuutry wla^re pmqde w'cru (vw ami a'«rvrrn,Mi tluanudvi'S. 
Most of their {Pipers mialit huw lu'tii w'rittim bv men who 
were never out of langland, aiui tlmir projeel’'^ arv nearly as 
applicable to tiuit ci,nintry as to India. 

The Bimibay {jovervunent have had iln^ kn/imill t*f ll’ie 
experii’Utu* of Besyt^al anti 'i\ladms;„ atid f,!H'ir arraiym„‘!.m-r{fs 
wd,lh ht ct)iLseijaence.^ l)e belter adaj,>t,ed to t’he statv of this 
country tlian tliose of eitlu^r of these Fresiiiime!)>'-% 'Tlndr 
seltleii'ieiits with in be ravel \vai% ivliitdi 'is no nmv 

system^ but an 'okl one irf the IXxvm^ irnd of iiiu.sl other 
countries, ,aiHl of Engkml ilselb In a rayetw"ar 
of England, every lusuiowner, wlielher bis r.eiii were u/. 
or SOyiUmL a-year, wouhl be calhal a rnyrb anil the agree- 
ment would be made wi'ih hiim But in a /.erniiidar seillis* 
ment of England, we Hboakl coiisiiier the :Lc,4al ,Idmiii:'iKiiits 
of counties^ and oilier public officers, ns ‘^eniinciiirs iinc'i 
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landlords, aiul make our agivcuuiil r.ilh iheto. 
them to settle wit!) iheaetual fmoprietca's, wiams Hr ncaiJd 
regard as mere lenauts. Tlm>e are mat!e'r> in eiluefi I 
have long* taken a di'^-a) interest ; hut !f>r tee in.-'n lerns r 
moiitlis I have felt a much deepm* iKJe in tiir ali'-rsi'^ ol' 
Greece. Europe is njore iiulebit'd f:u that eeuntn fiinaa 
has ever yet been acknowledged. I havi’ '^'en on l-Mtk 
which gives to Greece all tliat is du;* ti^ imr. rba-h I'm 
constitution of our own ccumtr)’ ivoiiUL nitlumf her, j)re/^. 
bably not have been what it is, nutwilh.-^taiubug tlie ima-ftii 
wisdom of our ancestors. We have always, I think, ksct^u 
more solicitous about the preservation of the Gttoman Em- 
pire than was necesSiU’V' If the ’Eurks w'vrc drivi'ii out 
Europe, there would be na caimi.’ lo apprefiemi :m\' «Jauger 
from tlieir territone.s being occupied by toher mo 

less Constantinople fell into Uu,* hands of t!a/ 

England could lose nothing by ot,her states !H*ro'ining 
stronger and richer. It is for the aiivaiitage of a greuf. 
and enlightened nation to have p.nverful rivals. By fiii’ 
emancipation of the Greeks we shoukl, in one vi^ar, ruaki’ 
more Christians than ail our 'Eastern inissiouaries wdl! vmi-- 
vert in a hundred. If the Greeks, without foreign aiil, 
could emancipate themselves, it wouUI be better that liny 
should do so, as the toils and exploits by w'hidi tJicy ac- 
complished it would give tliem a national diameter, ami a 
spirit to defend their libert3u 

I cannot conclude without thanking you for all vour 
kindness to me wlule you held the tdlice af Indian Mi- 
nister. 

I have the honour to be. 

With great regard and esteem, 

Your most obedient aiui failiiful servaui, 

(Signed), M u Bth 

t 
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Extract c>f a 'Ld'trr I'nn'u Sir 'riiruuns "’Munnx 
liltli July, in n‘ply to a qiU'ry if !la*ru was 

any nr >Iintitn rr\-inuin‘a thi^ nivrnures 

of Ills (na'\ „ 


No 


hii'lui' 

i Mi f !a'“ as 'iMai i' 

S pf 


iiu/nf siin/'i'* I i‘auio 

t : TM 

r po *d;t 

aria : 

- U'-UM'!, 

rt‘j h cirr^ 

flN'iUI 'iHUi' fn 

fiui^ .. 

atr’jd ’■’da a ua' 


. arr aa 

cs JU}|'Kiiii 

i*d b\ minnh-N 


uiina tir'" M 

aid^ < 

Mf iIh’ul 

‘The ii;i 

a'-ur.' V, irddi !i; 

- yivf 

n m<" ida uM'f 

■! sad 


In thi* ; 

iIh Mila ill ot fla- 


aad 1 im ! m r 

iia aii 

'IsjIv iti 


'^ilalalor and (tiiiara, urrU-r llir run -ar'nif, I 

iuivc hitmdiictnl nn nv‘W >y>ivm I'tlh-. r ia, rh-.' H\rr»ua or 
yticiitrial Ji- ji:ii liisilif. I Isuvr' rviliu^v^i -mooh' ju/iiaial a|K 
ainl orraivtl n-rsui* Mur--. in <a*d» r tu k>a-|> 

ii'ji oiiuilMliiiin lvn,'|* hn*th and to jiti'viaif 

the wholr liuiiy of v%^\vtixiv --t-rvait!''' tn/tn tifunr 
tna sociiiu! ehr>pa:a.sto. I iun'r- la vt, r w iJn d la j intnnf ico 
any ihov <d* lannrnu'a init I \\v4i m all u \ love 

no ivntiirs inii lo ruliort, dinaaiy tV.an thn *>v«nijt;iias or 
whvtlicF t}wy an- suiai! tir j^i'raL RjiiU, rs am no 
iiecosKiry part t>f any rcvianh- sy^ami : limy am a morn 
tiOnponiry niac-hiimry omplayrd ur *-of ;otdn ■aain^ tlir 
caaivraiio'i'ire cn* caj'nnro <'»f (orvi-nimmit* ! ui^!i |u sni;- ihr 
imv^yh of each iaiiintry nr province aifi.ipto{ a- flio’ basis of 
rair mvmuy sysioni ; to pmirot lamU-it pri^prrt \ as m- tiinl 
it, mJwtlior in siiiiill lari^c irnissrh ; rua imvi liu- 

iwopk by regnklknis; luatlu-r to solHliviilo wlml is grna!, 
nor consolidate wluit is smail ; and Uy hiwvt tlie a-oosMOoii 
, generally wlierever it is too higii;-«|c> Umy l!m rest, lo 
Providence and their industry. I simli never review my 
own proceedings, because they can Inive tm seii«ble eiiVrt 
in TOj time, or'for many years after; for it is tiie luiliire of 
measures ^salciilatcxi for improvement,, to be nUw in ilmif 
operation. When I read, m I sometiincn do, i:if ii nieasiirc 
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by which a large province has been suddenly iinprovetb er 
a race of semi-barbarians civilized almost to ifualverism, 1 
throw away tlie book. But^ even if my reviewing iny own 
remedies coukl be of any use^ I could not },HJssi!>lv find 
time. We have such a mass of reading iVoiti all c|i,iart'ers, 
that we have no time to think, and far less to write. The 
judicial system has converted onedmlf of the service into 
village lawyers, wlio write without mercy, like so many laiv 
stationers, sheet after sheet, without enild’ 
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> '1' >)■: :i i 11 'UMi'. ■ ■ 1’; ■ 

\\'nu.s'.r hr thus labrurrti t< 
Muuu.l |irhu.ipU’s, a r-rurrai j.ystt' 
t’uni. Sir 'riuHUiiN !\lu!in* uas 
wutvhini*; the results ef’ sueh i 
i'nuij time to time pursued !»v t! 
tury autlmrities uiuier hiiu. It 
favtumte maxims, that the sh|h' 
eneeol’a geverntu* ttu.u.-'ht to lie t'e 
of his proviriee; ami hi'uee he i 
the whole of his lime to husiues 
ritals r*t‘ his resulenee at h’tn't Sf , t 
IVetjueut aiul toilsome jouruevs 
and more remote dlstriets. In th 
times uccompanied by lakly .\!vi! 
nHuaOy he left, her liehiiid : hiit , 
in a crowd, in a tent or at the (,h 
the distribution of liis titne wu 
same. 

Sir Thomas Alunro rose ear 
dawn, <tr a few mimites after, 
habit of spending the first two o 
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the day in the open air. tVheii el uie e;tjn!:il, in- 
his cotm try -seat of { hnuiy Ju' roile (.ai h' u-scIku-k thr 
a couple of hours four niorninu’s in the woe-k ; flu- 
remaining- three he gave u]) to the natives. h\ walk- 
ing constantly in the same ptith, and ouiering !Vi eiy 
into conversation with such as threw tiienist‘lv<'s 
in his way. On these occasions he was n lioliy 
unattended, except hy a eonjtle t>f peons, or a fV-u 
of his old revenue servants; atitl the ]H*opk‘, 
aware of this, as well as of the extreme alliihility 
of the Governor, met him at a partietdar p< ant in 
crowds. To every one he listened with [Kitieiice. 
I'eceiving their petitions with his own h;inds, aiui 
promising to examine and reply to iluan; (tnd in 
no single instance is he known to huA'c ncgiectesl 
an engagement thus Auduntarily <*ontractcd. Af- 
ter spending some time thus, he rt-turned home, 
dressed, and devoted a brief space to reaiiing and 
writing, -when he adjourned to breakfast, whicii 
was served up punctually at the hour of eigiit. 

As the interval between sunrise and the ring- 
ing of the breakfast-bell -was given up to receiv- 
ing the personal applications of the natives, so was 
the pei'iod of breakfast itself, and about an Ijour 
after its conclusion, devoted to a similar inter- 
course wdth Knropeans. Tbe taldc w-as (dn aj'S 
spread for thirty persons; and such as had business 
to transact, or personal applications to make tt) 
the Governor, -ivere ex|>ccted to partake in the 
meal. By adhering to this arrangement, and 
steadily refusing to waste so much as a ininute in 
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useless chit-chat, Sir 'I'inmias Munro vt jts eiuihled 
to Avitlulraw to his o^vn rooiu UHuallv alxnit 
lialf-])ast nine, where til! four (rdoek he uanain- 
ed ein|)loved in ]>nblie Inisiness, ami inaeeessilde, 
except under very peculiar eiriauHstam'es, to ail 
intruders. 

h’our was his hour of dinner, except twict' a 
mouth, when larex’ parties were invited to tlie 
(Joveniiuetil-imuse, at eie-ht o"eloek ; yet even 
these were not jjennitted to iiperfere iti aiiv re- 
spect with the earlier arrant t>jnents t'or thi- day. 
At half-past five or six, acconlinji ti» the season of 
the year, he drove out. for a time, viith Lady 
after whieh he ae'ain withdrew to hi.s 
own room, ami ajipiied to Intsiness. ei'tht, 

tea was served, wiu'ii l.u* joined Ifc' family ; froiii 
the conclusion »>f this repast till he retireii for the 
uig’ht, which occurred about Icti or ijalf-pasi ttai, 
he reuiuitied auiotyif tluau. Ihti cxtai this sliort 
period of relaxation was not tVittered away tji nn- 
meauini*’ £>r uu}>rotitable idlem'ss. As -*0011 as the 
dniwiug-nutm was cleared, one of his aides-de- 
camp, or gentlemen aitaelied to !»is househohl. 
read aloud either the debattss in Ikirlianu'Ut, in 
whieh he took at all times a lieep interest, att arti- 
cle in oneof the llevknvs, one of 8 ir W’ulicr Hcotf.s 
novels, or some other lute pnhfH'ation. 'I'hns was 
every moment of his walking existence s|n‘iit in 
endeavours^ to promote the welfare and ha|>piness 
of others ; and liis own happiness, as a neec.ssary 
consequence, received, though on his purl ahnewt 
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iiiicoHSciousl}% a daily. 1 hThaIi^ ha,\'t‘ sm'hL uitli 
perfect trutlu an hourly iniax’astv 

Such was the nunmer in wltieh Sir 'i'h-eua^ 
Munro spent day after day, as often as lie re- 
mained stationary in one ])1aei' : his uioiie oj ;{i‘f~ 
ing whilst prosecuting the jounun s, oi uliieh 
notice has been taken, was not tiisNiiniiar. 1 he 
monring’s inareli was always so reguiated, as tliat 
the party might reach their gnmmi in sulheient 
time to permit breakfast to be serveti at eighl 
o’clock, when the routine of convtTsing with sueh 
European functionaries as elianeed to be near tiio 
spot teas continued, h’our was still the hour 
dinner; but the period set aside at boii St. 
George for carriage-exercise was now given up 
to heariiyg tlie complaints of the nat ives. W'liilst 
the family sat at table, multi tudt's t»!‘ Hindoos 
and Mussulmans were seen to eolleet round the 
door of the tent, anxitmsly expeeting the inomeiit 
when the Governor would come forth ; and when 
it arrived, the eagerness to addrt’ss him was such 
as to occasion at times eon.si<leni!>le inetmvejn- 
ence. It very seldom hap]jened that the ehiir- 
mana, or audicnee-tent, ])ro\ed sidheiontly ea[>:i- 
cious to contain tlic whole of the* applicants. Sir 
Thomas Munro was accortiingly in the habit ol 
walking abroad to .some o|x'n spat*c. wht're In 
stood listening to all who dt'sired to address him 
till Nature itself appeared .sometimes in danger o 
giving -way. He never retired fnan^tiiese andi 
ences otherwise tlum jaded and fatigtsedt as we! 
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Vuiu the excessive lu';iV of’ the ;i1 u io-«pii(_ i^. 

Voin the eoniimusl exertion \\ hieii tie rouini it 
lecessary to make 

A life thus exchisivelv «lev(){e(l to the disehartte 
>f impoiiant i^ttlsFu* <luti<‘s. whilst it jjirescnts few 
noints of w!ii(‘h iiis Ifioeraplu'r ea?i make |Kirticu- 
:ur use, iu:‘cessarii_v left little Ie'r>ttre for the eou- 
'imiaiice of familial* eorr<.\s]>oiuleuee oii lije |Kui of 
Sis* I’iiouKts 3Iuuro himself. Not tiiat he I'cased 
it t)uu:'s to eomnumieate iiotii his t’t eliujis utid cir- 
immstauees freelv to his family; hut even- mo- 
uient was now too ]H’ecious to }.»ermit llte o]ipor- 
ImiiticK of doinp; so to occur fresjueiitly ; aiul 
heiit'-c tiu' mnnber of private fet ters writleu l»y liini 
Isetweeu the yt'urs 1820 and 1824 are h ss nume- 
rous than at any otlua* periotl of similar extent 
tlmnighout the eosirHt' of Ids aetive eareer. I’he 
follmving speeimeti.s svill hmve'ifi* show, that the 
tone of feeling which casts so hriglil a cliarm over 
his earlier correspoiuleiue, was hy no means al- 
tered ; and that if lie wrote more rarely, lie used 
no greater rt'serve than wiu'U his mint!, less ha- 
rassctl hy the cares anil rcsjionsiiHliiy of otiice, 
poured itself forth, in descriptive or |i!ayfui con- 
troversy ttpon paper. 

It is neces.sury to premise, for the right ttmler- 
standing of several allusion.s in lliese letters, that 
a serious accident occurred to Latly Mimro on 
the 11th of February, 1821. Slie was t.’hrmvii 
from her iiorse, and, falling upon her heml, re- 
ceived a"^ severe injury in one of her eyes, fi»r the 
presemition of which doubts wcrt‘ entertainetl 





iminy weeks. Itappiiw •'■' ' - 

be gToiiiiciii'ss : otui la-r i’''. ' m' sw r\ . 
and distressing’, wa> eoiuplr-n' 

i‘H siu juns M 've* v 

,\l,Hh,i^ . f/es M ^ ■V''- ' 

MY DivAR MKhVjnAU 

I WKiTHyoa aiiTrlj: I s S' ' ’ 

letters of the Hth oi' S^eptrUfKe nUont .s; 

the 15 th about more plans, and ihi- Ma!v.'a f ;•« < f 'p 
I have weighed the ninth rhaptm’ in 1 * OfS'i , I •. ■!. ' 
not help tliinkiiig, ^^bei'i poiolrs; it yi ^ e."; 

poising Man d)ririo’s fn/imet in h: ^ i, ; ■ 

n'ious fieaci the Pag'ni i!ni'-t h.ivr, v, '• 

0 > ■ " 

cookl contain fliirteen soeli |atm,K'0'*U'' « i . ... :. ' ' i 

look at it with reverence wiuii I MpvO iSi'-" d'e-* v :. ■: -A;,: s 
it lies deposited; hut I nuKl tea ii t'r.^' t ;>."r’.. c 

little spare time to ccnisider ihv n Tra'ivhfs ma'.O’i w;ee< -..Ai/ 
it is filled. Any remark tliaf I i';m on!.‘#.t 

general for Mahva is as htilr kiaoMi n» on" 

1 hope, from my not hearing of II 'h 

your proposals, that it ihAo he more (mmirahhy ihjii 
expected. Yc:h,ii> moni Irutys 

(Sigiicilj 'Mt 


TO THT 


Ifath'u-'., I Alts :k "i s i 

MY' 13 Til K MALmiLM, 

I llAYKgot ymiv ktiw ik fie' Wih M.vrAh 
Oudipore, and ibiiik you for ihr fueifv 

take III Lady .M She is feru\ cringe ■ihiim.pii "'U.^^rly 

mid I fear, with regard to oomph, ie rreina''r)y ii,,^)id'4fi4}v, 
Your Mend Captain .Laurie will %^r,iie m y,m about 
pFoceediiigs. , ^ Hv lias m^ivd liki' si wifft fiiir 
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wlieri' -i.rriut;' viaytf,\|. 

hvttvr f'>t‘ hitn fnr it, but mu .U v/f;i 

nut think that \uur jottl'ilf r> h^hi 
swa’niH as in !u‘ a3na,uuv6,aiu*4i hv a i'li'ik'H 5!nUa 
haar that vt>u .aTi? va^ll abulia: atul I frr.-f: 
IKS ujuiK rulrrpsi*-. Mardunait! M;ut uk' vr>r;! 
tu yr-)ur iustairy t.,>f Mahva ; and vdana i tin 
yt»nr id'iapts.^fsj ur vnirunn^ rathuia un rtat-au 
1 woudiT !i(iw yuu havu iVamd fiinu iur aaii k 
that al! this luustuni! in yuur wriliiiy; a r,i 
luakin^L!; all uthur Id.-^turins uiiiUHa-v^'-ary , !yv hs 
tliu i'h'fsians, with IIu//.nl Adann at ira> 
Xoaln I inwi^ been iiiTie!i plnrised iviih Vifi 
ter ; it crniliu'iir^ a. iireaf mass iMturmaliuu : 
new; aui! thiJU,tjs;h nmchof it afst» is what ua> i- 
it is nni the less interesiin^^ tMi tlhit ataanml 
the e<>ntra.r}% as it shtnvs us huw ‘‘tiierai and i 
uh the liuiian iuslitiuk.nis and i*u^funl> wen 
Very reuiole iVoni each nlJien IT yen per:*! '4 
ijf p' sing lion H* at ptesenl^ and if e%'rr }'uu wi 
agaiiu I ho|)e yon will caniU'' anil relir.ve me: 
he delighted t'U st^e this (ttiveriinienf in iheh; 
wlna Inis inul nifsre |'»raclit^ai r‘Xjjerii'i'ice in In 
European who inaa' visiled if. If 1 :ini 
choose luy own time l\n“ retiring* mtd if ysni ln,i 
to return, I sludl give you iiiliiiialiun that 
your' measures. . Voiirs iiirisl frni} 

(digued) *VnrmA> 

TO i.AOV Mtsiim 

Nagangini, kllhli J 
TI'KS is the lust iliyy iir m'IucIi I j 
somemoi^ths to lie in ii cool clinKite ; and if 1 
you now, I do not know when .1 siiiilh W^i 
deal of rain the night we Ic'fe 'Biiiigalorc^^-sirid 
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showers every day since. Our ynmivy .m) hu* l.r.'u 
very pleasant; but it will be very iWlVwiit heisiorr* , 
when we descend into the bumiinx plain- uf tJu' 

We are now encamped about two lunuired \ardis ab.i.tu,- lev 
spot where our tents were wheii wo. la>t prts-.-j.i! tJu-. v. 
and very near the lare;^* banian tree to vhadi voi- lira 
walked. It is a beautiful wild seeiie 

jungle, and aged trees and water, i wL-ii we Iiiuf ■'e.iie ■ 
thing like it at home. It is pii‘a.sani to see ihi' diJlio in- 
groups of travellers with their cattle ccimiiig in ore/ aff^-r 
another ; som e si t ti ag in id som e s! ee{ ?i ng n i ii I e r t ! w- b a d v 
trees and buslies so thickly scattered .'mnirub M hrn’ e-. 
something delightful in viewing tin* are! "Ceiin' 

which every one seems to enjoy. To me if ha-'* riS '*wi;v t lu- 
effect of something that is )')lainlive* by ri‘ra!hng rimo'" ai;:! 
beings wliich have king since passet! away. 1 vidn I s/r-ulil 
indulge in tliCvse dreams, and wander alioui in this rouiautir 
country, instead of returning to tlm dull and ta;i4v 

of public business in ’which I have aba-'mly Ireeu ro [ung 
engaged. When we last landed in Ibiglaiul, I lu-t’i'r * 
pected to have been again toiling undi-r an im'liau mui, ei 
that I should ever have been obliged again to leave yui 
among strangers. I thougiit that w'c niiglit \vtvo 4>ft4i 
travelled together, or that .if we smueiinufS pailiali fron 
my being a greater wanderer than yoiirsetf, you worfid a 
least have remained among vour frieruis and 'iv-Iadoii'- 
But as these expectations cannot now be ri*;-iljzs. 'iJ lor >,oiH 
time, we must endeavour to make oursehars as vmtivnh'i 
as we can, while we continue in this country, 

^ ^ ^ # 4 

TO QmtlQU BRtlWX, ESQ. 

Bangalore, Mth .^eiikMillier, lH2t 
MY DEAR GEO, ROE, 

^ ' t 

I GAME here two days ago, to arcowtjjuHy Lm 
M— back to Madras. I fotinti her |)erfectly rccown 
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in i'Vi'fv ; but !u‘i' i’u\ tinni'in mui.'} 

«|uitr riglu. i shnuli inuU: ;*';3 i'%rur;'n 

vwu if it Lati Viut \n:vVi naa. • ary, a/n U./r ;u’. 
i raefuira n;'a:i:4uua,Uy n bann: 

in laiUs, ^bidru,:<. aiai f-iui-i;?, 

withnui i>ritu;ui^a: 

n,h‘ awav. I'ni' t'aa>au af ^laar.i'' an- 5 

rXtti'UH,'.. !^Ut t C'aul inuta I ii'.'t. 

I aii] tt'trul ^ n.ii I 5r a < t .-i sal: ii ■ an,'/ i < 
a la ■■•■|k'Civabn' . ;i''. in ilr v.ta'bl. 

lij'..i luny hi yaUii;-.' ia.au'\, aah 1 am * 

iviiaa.in in U«ia laiuirrrv in '-av%- if, 
ci|alinn of rcn]iain!ii,u;. 


'TO 1 !!^ SIMIOJ. 

'Tri|ijriOiri\ b,h.b Hr! 

MY }>KAU T'R^KTMs 

I oo na»t wril'^ jynn ti> auovvr latO' 
tv> naiew the uunnory uf i4d \slwt\ y% 

ivg'olar Torrimpunbentj^H ata;! \\']ivn I seldom ni 
without your heariuij; 4'il’ it. I si4 out for }la 
a muiiih w!ii‘ro l^iuly Munro had hoi'U 
tl'K? ntmwry of hor hoaltii ; iital 1 iuii now 
'Maclrins with Ihuy wliort! 1 hIriII atrivt/ alum 
thh mouth. The ciii»taiici* from Iluiigaloia* i 
the direct route k two hundred' and eight, 
have eoiue royiul by tlie Barriinrtlrf^ wliieli 
miles farther, holli for the purpose of .seeiii 
tauts, aud making some h'lqiiiries into the 
country, atutof revisiting scenes wdicre, abov 
ago, I spent seven very Ijappy years. They we 

my |>oblk life, and 1 aiiiiost wish if had eiiiled 
« 
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has ever sincej, witli the exception of t!u* tmie I H'as at lujoae, 
been a series of unceasing* Iniro labiHsr, i !k‘ pL'ice whvT*- 
I now am, is one where Colonel luaih li're4l la'lwn/u I 
and 1799; where I often came to see lihio witli inaiiv iful 
friends who are now dead or al>senJ. I thofjjjJit ! hatf 
taken in 3 ^ leave of it for ever when 1 went wiri'i ihi- ann;> 
to Seringapatuin ; but I have since twi(‘e {’(‘turned U, ia:rt‘ 
in 1815; and now; and I shall ijrobah!}" yet la/iurn to it 
again before I leave India. We giU, aliai^lied to ail there 
places where w^e have at any funner jkniori hvi«il pleaHaiitl\ 
among our frieiids; and the attachnienf: grows with tht 
increasing distance of time ; l)ut; indepemUaitl y of this caur^e, 
the natural beauty of the place is (‘uough in make* ihi}' uiit; 
partial to it. There is nothing U> lu* t'oisi j.):u"ed to if in 
England; and; what you will think higlui* pr;u>ik ttur in 
Scotland. It stands in the mide4 of an exti/Urive fertile 
valley; from ten to forty miles wide; and sixty «)r MWeni 3 ' 
long; surrounded lyy an a nijdu theatre of niuuntaiiis of to eri 
shape; many of them nearl\^ twice as higli a,s tin* tiraiu- 
pians. The country lucre among the hills !kis iieeuM*!’ the 
cold and stinted appearance which suefi countries haw ut 
home. The largest trecs; tin* richest soil,, and tlie mor-f 
luxuriant vegetation^ are ustmlly foumi among iiaket! masM»s 
of granite, at the bottom of the hills* \¥c are travelling 
with tents; our stages are usually from twelve to 
miles. You will think this but a short distamaa but wi/ 
find it long enough. Itgeneraliy takes three or fo-ur hour>, 
and the last half of the jourmy is usualiy in a iHiriiiiig mhi ; 
when this is to be repeateil every <iay for some weeks, it 
becomes very fatiguing. In cloudy or ct>ul wi*athi r il h 
delightful, and far preferable to any travelling ni iionu'* ; 
but at present, just lieforo t!ie cimnge of tlic ifie 

weather is clear and sultry, Wlum tlierefiiv wt* miidi 
our tents, though we get out of the burning sun, nierelj 
escape from a greater degree of heat to a lessm* ; for we 
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have iu> refresITing coolness, as you will ia*:uli!y iH/naave 
when I teli you tliat the tiiennouietor in uiy iml is gi'ue« 
rally oinelyOwo the greati>r part of flu* day. 

Yt)ur afieetiutiate l-lrot !u/!%, 

TiUAI AS ’Mi'M'IO. 


aa) EAI)^' MlSlUK 

H'h Atjuu'*f, IST'I. 

J rr vour shtui luati* of Jnlv uicna). 

iiigA ai\i‘r a Vi*ry hi»t nrareh. W e ha^a'' now made tour 
iiiarclk^s iVosn l!eha|)i)oi\ aiici have four !uore to dtiaaruka 
where w'e riuist give mtr cuttle rest, for luo flay-, if thev 
get there within, it stoppiiiga whieli is \'rrv d.rofnfu!* for t!ie 
FiKicis ;U'e Very Irn!. In many p!ai*es lui ro.ui uf ail, evccpt 
tiiraugi'i dee}> paddy lieids, tlu* eouulr} i'evernl with 
watuiy atui the iuddulis ail full with sUa^p uuifidy hanks, 
which make it diflicuii eitlua* ti> get iuiti or nut of flmin. 
We have hrul only two fair days siin-e lauiled, ^.fhe 
sun is always very hot during the ilay, ami in tl:u* afu-niov)!! 
iw at night, the rain pours ilown upon us. f airt in liopis 
howeveiy from so much having already fidleu, th-al it will 
not tanUinne at the sasne rate, and tiial we shall now have 
every seianid day fair. r*'uin!ry iftrougli wliieh wc' 

pass is very iHaiutifu,!. It has l,,trge'sf. lopr-s of oh,! 
luaogoes I l'uivi‘ever seen: jungles id wvrx kiinL elose and 
open; rkedielcis' and wooiLcovcrefl rurruiitaiiis; hut the 
great heait of the suii takes u\vay of the yileusinv of 
,traveI!iog amidst such seeiHny% 

# # # ' .f ^ 
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TO THE SAME. 


28tli August, 1822. 

On the 26th we encamped at Cassimcottah, where 
I was stationed thirty-five years ago wlieii a subaltern, and 
when the hours passed much more pleasantly than they do 
now. It was a rainy day ; but I walked alone in tlic even- 
ing to visit the spot on which our quarters were situated. 
Most of them had disappeared from the lapse of time ; but 
part of them were still standing, surrounded by waving 
^rain. as all the ground about them liad been cultivated. 
There was to me something very solemn and inelancholj^ in 
the scene. Most of my companions there arc now tlead ; 
and how changed lam myself! I then thought tluit I was 
labouring to rise in my profession, and to retire to etijoy 
myself in my native land ; but the older I grow, I get the 
more involved in business, and oppressed with laboiin 


TO THE 8AMK. 

Rajahmundry, 6th September, 1822. 

We have been here since the 4th, without any 
prospect of getting away, as the Goda\Tri is not only full, 
but has overflowed its banks, and made the road impassa- 
ble for several miles on the opposite side* We might cross 
to the other side, and be put down iit a village half under 
water, but we could not get away from it, and prefer re- 
maining here in bungalows. An experiment is now^ making 
by sending over some tents, to ascertain whether, by placing 
them on coolies and rafts, and letting the canfels and ele- 
phants travel without loads;, they^ may not rcacli^ risitig 
ground about' five miles beyond the "river* ' If they sue* 
VO'L. II* G ' 
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ceecl, we sIkiII follow; Imt we cannot receive an answer 
'until to-Tiiorri>w evening, as the boat takes more tiuiii a 
wliole ilay to make a singU^ trip, leven if onr advance is 
successful, it will reijuire iivi‘ or six ilays tu carry ns all 
over. I have just been interrti|>ted In' Ca|;n,ain Watson, 
who tdk me that, by information just recciviai, tlu-re is too 
irnicli water to make any uttempl, so we nuHl jtist remain 
tpiiet for a few clays. 

The bungalow whicb I norv cwenpy stum Is on the top 
of an ('tid hasfioin ckoe to the e<lge of thi* riviT. dlie 
scene is iuagniiic*ent. w e the Cludavtsa ciaifuig along 
from the Polavt'rani lulls about twenty inileN distant, and 
passing iinder our wadis in a deep ami rapid stri\:.un, two 
miles broad. Tire nniss of waiter is piadKibly greatu' than, 
that wddch flo'Ws in all the rivers in Jlrilain togi-lher, 
Most of the party, as well as my<e!b s|>eiui lwi» or three 
hours every day in looking at, it 1 never gi*t tired of it: ; 
but I 'Wish it were a little nearer to '^^ladras, for it is one of 
tliose liiie sights winch wilt very rinirh dii'uuge all my 
ealeulatious of seeing you, 

I inclose Mrs. .Erskimfs letter, }:H'Tan'se if mentions 
onr boy. 

TO OEOKUIv BItCnVN, iaSQ> 

Madras Is! Fcliriiiiry, ISStl 

MY l>EAE GEOEGE^ 

I HOF.K that the King liketl Ids visit to Scotland. 
The }ieaph there seem to liave exerted tlmirmclves to please 
Mm. ' They have given him all sorts of aiHdeiit siglits^ 
except a tolimament ; but thia'w^aa sever riiiich in fasidoti is 
Scotland in days of 'yore probably bccaim^ tlieir horses 
were such poor beasts, that" very Tew of theEi could liava 
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charged with a knight in full armour. He must however, 
I think, have seen more novelty, and been more amused 
than any where in his other travels. It will do his Scot- 
tish lieges some good as well as himself : it will make 
them look back to their meeting with satisfaction, and 
will give them something to claver about for tbe rest of 
their lives* 

I don't know what to think of your Irish distresses ; but 
I suppose that they are very much exaggerated in the 
newspapers. It will however most likely be of some use 
eventually by teaching the people to be more quiet and 
industrious hereafter. Your agricultural distresses do not 
appear to me to be very serious: they seem to consist very 
much in the country gentlemen and farmers not liking to 
return to their modes of life before the French war. I 
should like to see a comparative statement of the rental of 
the land of any one of the distressed countries for 1 790 
and 1820. 


TO THE SAME. 


Madras, 4th July, 1823. 

MY DEAR GEORGE, 

^ ^ ^ 

^ The general fall of interest will not affect me 
more than other people ; and if we must all sink a little in 
our expenditure, I shall still keep my relative place- I 
hope with you, that there will be no war with Spain. It 
will probably depend on the opinion the French Govern- 
ment may have as to the intention of England engaging 
in the contest or not. If the French do enter into a war 
with Spain, I hope it will end in the expulsion of the 
Bourbons both from France and Spain. NotMng but the 
most absurd infatuation can make the French Govaiiment 
think of making war to reform the Spanish constitution. 
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Their armies, if once set in motion, wil! be as likely to 
reform their own; and Russia anti Austria may then take 
the opportunity of dividing the Turkish dominions. I 
trust that the independence of Greece will be secured. I 
am more anxious about that little country than about all 
the great powers. 

I read and write from six to eight hours every day in the 
year, without more inconvenience than 1 felt ten years ago. 
My general health for the last seven years has !)een as good 
as at any former time ; and for the last thn^e years I <Io 
not think that 1 Iiave had a single headach. This is more 
than I can say for any similar period of my earFua’ days. 
Your plan of employing a person to rend to me would n«it 
do, as I should never get through my biLsiness by it. My 
reading is all manuscript, official papers, clhefly relating to 
accounts, estimates, and plans, reejuiring attention ; and 1 
get through more with my own eyes in ne hour, than with 
any other man's in six, I never emjiloj any one to rc?tid 
for me, unless in some matters of common routine; and 
when I dictate, it is when the case is sliort and simple. In 
all important cases, I must write mj'self. I have enough 
to tire me every day, but it wais the same twent:}^ 3"ears 
ago. Almost the only time that I have any thing read, is 
in the evening after tea. I then get soriiL' one read the 
leading article and the debates from a new.'spaper, or a new 
book, for about an liourv But as the newspaper takes up 
most of my spare time, I tnake very little progress in any 
other kind of literature. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Rycottah^ 29 th August^. 1828. 

MY DEAR GEORGE, 

^ # -If. ^ 

Whether the Spanish constitution be good or 
bad, the French invasion is both unjust and impolitic ; and I 
imagine there can be no doubt that nothing but our national 
debt could have prevented os from supporting Spain. 
Notwithstanding that debt, I sliould have been rather 
inclined to have supported her. I sec that the Opposition 
are clamorous for war, and yet say that we cannot main- 
tain our Peace Establishment. It is the old cry — Plenty 
of war and fighting, witliout any expense of British blood 
or treasure. 

■t- 

I have had more inquiries about my declining health 
since I wrote you last. As far as I can jwlg’e myself of 
my constitution, I shall return to England wit!) as good 
health as when I left it. There will be one difference— I 
left England very grey, and 1 shall return very wliite. 
Kind remembrance to Mrs. Brown and family. 


TO EADY MUNRO. 

Cuddapah, 4th October, 1823. 

I RKCKnuu) this nuTuing yours of the 1st ; 
we have now got to the fourth da 3 M,>f the last montli of our 
absence. I expect to see your yoin^g Toto some time 
between tlie 25th and 30th. 

We sliali leave Citddapah tounorro-w ; and I shall be 
gkd when I turn my back upon it, for it is hotter than 
even it used to be. The' thermometer is at f)4, W'hl'i a dry 
parching wind, curling up the paper,, thickening ink, 
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and, I imagine, aiding time in impairing rny I was 

often at this place twenty years ago, but the heat made me 
always glad to get away. It is surrounded by lofty hills ; 
but the country has no other beauty. It is Hat and highly 
cultivated, but, unless when the harvest is on the ground, 
Halved and without verdure, and this is one main cause of 
the heat. You know how much warmer a day becomes 
by having your tent pitched on sand or black gnmnd ; 
and if this difference is produced by a small spot, yi>u may 
guess how miicli greater it must he in Cuddapah, where a 
great part of the surface of the country is either saiul or 
black earth. I still like this country, notwitlistanding its 
heat. It is full of industrious cultivators; and I like to 
recognize among them a great number of my old acc|uaint- 
ances, who, I hope, are as glad to see me as I to see thenn 
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CHAPTEll III. 


War with the Burmese. — Correspondence with Lord Ainlierst. — 
Letters to the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Cunning, &c. 


It has been stated that, in accepting tlie oilice 
of Governor of JMadras, Sir Thomas JMunro was 
not actuated by any sellisli motive, either of a’S'a- 
rice or ambition. Of extravagtint wealth Ise never 
appears to have been covetous; and if the honours 
which lie had already aetpdred were not such as 
to satisfy the eager aspirant after titles and deco- 
rations, they were at least as numerous as a well- 
regulated mind, conscious of its o^vn merits, and 
the part which it had acted, need desire. Be- 
sides, he had served long in India ; his constitu- 
tion, though still sound and vigorous, 'was not 
what it had been ; whilst the prospect of an in- 
creasing family advanced claims upon him, which 
no thinking man i.s disposed to treat with con- 
tempt. On all these accounts lie would have 
preferred, had liis own wishes only been at stake, 
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a quiet residence in England, to a I’eturn into the 
turmoils of public life. But Sir Thomas Munro 
was singularly alive to feelings of the purest pa- 
triotism, and would have accounted the loss of 
life itself a poor sacrifice, had he been assured 
that its surrender would in any degree adA'ance 
his country’s welfare. His patriotic vicAVs, more- 
OA'^ei', extended far beyond the bounds of the 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland. He regarded 
the many millions of Hindoos and IMussuhnans, 
whom the fortune of war have placed in subjec- 
tion to the British croAAm, as posses.sing claims of 
the highest order upon the regard and attention 
of their Eiu'opean rulers ; and ha\'ing ibnned a 
theory of his OAvn, as to the measures ■a hieli Avere 
likely to confer lasting benefits upon them, lie 
could not cast behind him so favourable an op- 
portunity of cai’rying it into practice. It Avas 
this, and this alone, Avhich induced him to give 
up a thousand pleasurable schemes Avlueli he had 
formed for himself and his family at home, and 
to quit England after a sojourn there of little 
moi’e than four months. 

But though he cheerfully conseiitcd to make so 
great a sacrifice, it Avas by no means hi.s design tt> 
linger on under the burning sun of India, till the 
capability of relishing existence, Avere it continu- 
ed so as to permit his revisiting Europe, should 
be entirely taken aAvay. He de.sired ijideed to set 
the maebine in motion, but he desired also to 
leave itif Avorking to be superintended hy younger 
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hands than his own. In other w^ords, lie sailed 
for Madras with the fixed determination of aban- 
doning it for ever, after a I’esidence of tin*ee or 
four years. The consequence w^as, that in Sep- 
tember, 1823, wdien India appeared to enjoy a 
state of profound repose, he addressed a memorial 
to the Court of Directors, requesting to be re- 
lieved ; and so urgently in earnest was he, as to 
the success of the application, that be despatched, 
by different conveyances, no fcAver than four 
copies of the letter in which it was contained. 

The appointment of a successor to a man like 
Sir Thomas JMunro W'as not, liowever, a ])<>int to 
be settled in a moment ; and the authorities at 
home seem to have been little disposed to settle it 
at all. JSIonth after month rolled on, without 
bringing any answer to his application, till the 
year 1824 was as for advanced as 1823 liad been, 
wdien the application was first despatelied. In 
the mean while, ho-wever, a great change occurred 
in the political prospects of Ihitisli India. A 
failure in the usual rains caused, as it invariably 
does, a scarcity amounting almost to famine in 
the Madx’as territories ; wdiilst a war broke out, if 
not more justly alarming. Unquestionably more 
dreaded, than any in which tlic Company had of 
late years been involved. The w-ar to wdiich I 
allude was that with tlie Burmau empire, of 
w'hich, though it is now’^ admitted on idl hands to 
have been one of defence and violated territory, 
there were not wanting multitudes at the mo- 
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ment, to condemn both the causes and the con- 
duct. 

I am not called upon to enter, in a work like 
the present, into any inquiry, however slight, 
touching the general grounds of animosity be- 
tween the rival powers. Let it suffice to state, 
that for many years previously to 1824, move- 
ments had been made plainly indicative of an 
unfriendly disposition on the part of the Bur- 
mans, and that during the latter months of 1823, 
and the earlier of the year following, a scries t)f 
desultory hostilities was cai’ried on between the 
troops of that nation and certain liritish posts tm 
the eastern frontier of Bengal. Still no expecta- 
tion seems to have been formed, nor any pre- 
parations made for a general war, till in the 
month of February it was deemed essential by 
the Supreme Govennnent to make a I'ormal ap- 
peal to arms. The following letter, written some 
time posterior to the opening of the campaign, 
will show how the writer was aflecded bv the 
measure, and how little it had been anticipated, 
at least in the Presidency of Madras. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP W KLI.INGTOH. 

Madras, 18th September, 1824. 

MY DEAR DUKE, 

The few young men who have brought me 
letters from your Grace, have, I fear, derived little benefit 
from my^ acquaintance. I have however done what I be- 
lieve you would have done yourself. I have requested the 
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officers under whom they were placed to look after them, 
and make them learn their duty. In Septcml)er last, I 
sent an application to the Court of Directors to be relieved. 
I had been quite long enough in India; aiul as every tiurig 
was quiet and settling into good order, I tliought it a pro- 
per time for my leaving it. Had I then suspected, tluit 
within a few months we were to have both war and iamirie, 
I should of course never have thought of n‘signi!ig until 
our difficulties were at an end. But I regret tlmt it is now 
too late. I was probably more sm*prised at hearing of ilm 
intended war than people at home will be ; for I nevt?r luul 
the least suspicion that we were to go to war with the King 
of Ava, till a letter reached this Fresiclency, in Fcljruary 
last, asking us what number of troops we could furnisli ibr 
foreign service. I thought that the local officers of Chit- 
tagong and Arracan miglit have carried on tlieir peilj 
aggressions on both frontiers for another year, and tluil tliey 
would probably have got tired and settled matters ainoitg 
themselves. Such fellows do not rend Grotius or Va1.tel ; 
and we must not expect them to be guided entirely by their 
piety. Now that we arc actually at w’'ar, it is somn satis- 
faction to have those great names on our side. Our cast* is 
a clear one of self-defence and violated territory ; and I 
have little doubt but that fortune will on this occasion fake 
the right side. Our forccj under Sir A. Campbell, got to 
Rangoon in May, with the intention of embarking when 
the river should rise next month, am! |HX)ce(ding hy waler^ 
before the S.W. monsoon, to Amrapoor, a distance of live 
hundred miles. This plan failed from a want of 
but even if there had been boats, it wamld have httai im- 
practicable. I think tliat tins force can advance only l^j 
land, when the river falls, and the country i« dry^ in Nti. 
^ vember. It has, to be sure, no draugiit or emwiage cattle ; 
but , we can send enough for a fenv liglit'lield-pieecii, mul it 
ought to be al>le to pick up more in the country. Its hmvy 
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baggage and stores must go in boats, wliicli, with proper 
exertion^ may be prepared in sufficient number. I am 
more afraid of sickness than of any thing else : the rains 
have been constant and unusually severe, since the end of 
May. Fever is very general, but not often fatal ; but 
many Europeans have been carried off by dysentery, and 
we are not sure that, by continuing two or three months 
longer in the same confined spot, the sickness may not in- 
crease so much as materially to cripple the army. The 
Europeans have no fresh meat: they are fed on salt beef 
and salt fish. There are plenty of cattle in the country, 
and there were numbers at Rangoon wlieu tlie troops 
landed ; but they were not permitted to be seized, lest it 
should offend the prejudices of the natives. This is carry- 
ing the matter farther than we do in India. We must not 
allow our feelings for the cows to starve ourselves. 

The Bengal Government do not seem to have yet de- 
termined on their plan of operations. They intended at 
one time to have entered Ava with tlieir main force from 
Aia’acan, and with a small one from Cachar. They have 
learned that Arracan is too unhealthy, and talk of making 
their principal attack by Cachar and Minmipoor. Tliey 
seem to think that Sir A. Campbell cannot advance towards 
the capital, as he has no bullocks nor elephants, mul that it 
is quite impossible to supply him with them. We could 
, not equip his force like an Indian army ; but there would 
be no' impossibility in sending Mm tliree or four thousand 
bullocks. The expense would be great— five or six lacs of 
rupees ; but this is little to the whole expense of a cam- 
paign, and nothing when wc consider that the success of 
the campaign may turn on their being sent or not. 

The military character of the enemy is fiir bolow^ that of 
any of the Indian native powers, and they are miserably 
armed : ro matchlocks, a very few bad miiskels, and tlicdr 
'pikes mid swords do not deserve the name. They are imi 
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nearly so well armed as the common villagers of the Deccan^ 
who turn out to fight with each other a, bout a village 
boundary. The war began on the eastern frontier of Iknv 
gal, by employing detachments of sepoys to attfick stock- 
ades in the jungle, in which they met with frequent eliceks, 
and were harassed and dispirited. The defeat of six or 
eight of these companies, encamped under cover of tlic 
bank of a tank, by the Bunnans, after three days^ regular 
approaches, gave the enemy at once a liigh military cha- 
racter, and his numbers w^ere estimated at fifteen tliousand 
men. It is probable that they never exceeded four or live 
thousand. This body, after its victory, stockaded itself at 
Ramoo in the Chittaj^on^ district, where it rcanained about 
two months; but retired lately, on finding- that troo|)S 
were collecting at Chittagong. The enemy’s mimhers and 
resources have been greatly exaggerated. He has no 
means of oiFering any seiioiis opposition ; and 1 slioidd be 
very sorry to see peace made, until we have inarciieti 
through every part of his country, and occujiied the ca- 
pital. We have sent from Madras to Jlangoon three 
regiments of Europeans and nine battalions of Native 
infantry, and another battalion is on its passage. In 
addition to this force. Sir Archibald Campbell has two 
European regiments, and a marine battalion which he 
brought from Bengal. I cannot understand why this 
force should not be able to penetrate through a fertile 
country, when it is well supplied with salt provi.sious and 
grain. As the villages and population all lie near the 
Irawaddi, such a country cannot bo driven, except very 
partially. Their cattle and grain could not be removed 
out of the reach of light detachments of two or three 
corps making a sweep of thirty or fifty miles. I do not 
like to hear people talking of diflieulties when an army 
can be fed, and when the enemy is too weak to it. 

I think that, in such circumstances, it never can be im- 
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practicable to march through his country. It is however 
useless for me to talk any longer on a point on which all 
that I can say must be mere conjecture, as I have never 
been in Ava. 

I say nothing to you of any bod 3 r here, for 1 believe 
there is not one man in this country of whom you know any 
thing. Yours most sincerel}', 

(Signed) TH()^f.vs MuNRO. 


From the contents of the preceding letter, it 
will be seen that, till the arrival of an official in- 
qniry as to the number of troops which could, 
within a limited space of time, be spared by 
the Madras Presidency, for foreign service, Sir 
Thomas Munro continued in profound ignorance 
that British India was on the eve of war. The in- 
formation, however, tended in no degree to de- 
prive him of that presence of mind which formed 
a marked feature in his intellectual organization. 
He made no pause for the purpose of in- 
quiring how far the immediate commencement 
of hostilities was or was not judicious, but gave 
himself to second, with all the resource.s within Ins 
reach, the efforts of the Supreme Government. 

Of the share which he took in the different 
operations that ensued, the following extracts 
from a voluminous and confidential corre,spon- 
deiice, carried on during the progi'ess of liostili- 
ties, between Lord Amherst and himself, arc bet- 
ter calculated, than any detail from me, to convey 
an acciwate idea. It wifi, be seen that, war once 
begup. Sir Thomas Munro became a strenuous 
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advocate for its prosecution with ardour and 
perseverance. The whole strength of the nation 
ought, in his estimation, to be called forth, pro- 
vided efforts less gigantic should fail ; ■whilst 
to grant peace on any other terms besides the 
thorough humiliation of the enemy, he treated as 
an arrangement not more impolitic than unsafe. 
Nor is this all. There was not a point connected 
with the equipment and operations of the army 
which he failed to consider, — from the move- 
ments of columns, to the providing of a compe- 
tent supply of water-casks and. carpenters’ nails ; 
whilst his advice, whether solicited or not, ^va^s on 
every occasion given with the freedom which his 
high character entitled him to use. It is but 
justice to the nobleman who then lield the reins 
of government, to add, that no course of pro- 
ceeding could have been more agreeable to him ; 
and that he was, and continues to be prompt in 
his acknowledgments of the assistance which the 
sound judgment and experience of Sir Thomas 
Munro afforded him. 

The following private letter was despatclied on 
the day after a formal answer had been made to 
the official communication ah’cady referred to. 


TO LORD AMHERST. 

Madras, 25th February, 1821. 

MY LORD, 

The official letters from the Suprem»G 0 vern- 
ment, regarding the number of troops that could ^ fur- 
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nisliecl by this Presidency, for the proposed expedition, 
were received on the and answered on the saiiie day, 
111 our answer, the number of troops is stated that can be 
ready for embarkation.’’ There can be no difficulty 
about the troops, or even a greater number, if necessary ; 
but there will be serious, and, I apprehend, insurmountable 
difBcult}’’ about the shipping required to transport tlunn. 
The Bengal letter says nothing about shipping ; and it is 
therefore doubtful wlicther it is intended that %ve should 
provide it. But tlie gcmeral tenor of the letter, and tlje 
expression to be despatched, led us to suppt>se that we 
are to find the shipping, because it is evident that, unless it 
be read 3 q and the stores on board early in April, tlie troojis 
cannot be despatched at the time. We shall therefore taki^ 
irieasures for procuring tonnage ; but as we have none of 
our own, and can only get it by hiring sueli vessels as may 
touch here, it is very doubtful that we shall be alile, with- 
in the short time prescribed, to secure one-half of the num- 
ber requisite for the transport of four to five thousand men ; 
and we shall thus incur a very heavy expense without ac- 
complishing the object intended, unless another letter from 
Bengal, instructing us not to prepare tonnage, should reach 
us in a fe\v days, before we have gone too far. 

But the mere tonnage, even if it were ready, is not suf- 
ficient. There ought to be a num!>er of flat4)ottomed 
boats, sufficient to land at once the 'whole or the greater 
part of' the force* ' In all- maritime expeditions, it is essen- 
tial that we should have the means of embarking or disem- 
barking rapidly, — an object for which the common ships’ 
boats are' totally unfit The last expedition that sailed 
from Madras had an ample supplj^' of flat-boats, which 
were built for the purpose- The preparation of such a 
number as' would be necessary for four or five thousand 
troops, ’^ould require some months. The dislaiice between 
Calcutta and .Madras making it nearly a month before an 
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answer can be received to a letter, renders all .sudden ope- 
rations, in which the forces of botli Presidencies are to co- 
operate, extremely liable to accidents, because there is no 
time for consultation or explanation ; and under siicli cir- 
cumstances, no operations are so liable to failure as mari- 
time expeditions. A service of this kind recjuires, more 
than any other, tiiat every equipment should be ample, 
because there can seldom be any mediiiin betweeii coni|>lete 
success and failure; partial success is little better than ait 
expensive failure. 

The Supreme Government have, no doubt, some in- 
formation, which may render a sudden operation ao’ainst 
the enemy advisable, provided it can be cflected ; but the 
wmit of tonnage, if tonnage is expected to be found here, 
will certainly I'cnder it impracticable, unless some unlooked- 
for supply should arrive soon, I must own, with the little 
information which I can be supposed to possess, 1 slioidd 
think it better to avoid ail inferior expeditions, to wait 
until we are fully prepared for the main one, and to under- 
take it with such a force as should leave no doubt of suc- 
cess. This would give time for the two Governoierits to 
communicate freel}^, and for the subordinate onedo under- 
stand exactly what it was to' do, and to make its arrange- 
ments accordingly ; and it would be more likely, in the end, 
both to ensure success and to save expense. The occasional 
hostilities on the eastern frontier of Bengal might, perhaps, 
still be allowed to continue for some months witliout nuich 
serious inconvenience; and even if the Buroians brought a 
greater force to that quarter, it might divert their attention 
from tlie main object of the attack. 

Our troops in the Peninsula lie convenient for all such 
expeditions, and they are eager to be employed, I am no 
less anxious that they should go wherever there is service ; 
but I wish, at the same time, that they should witlr 
every means to guard against, failure. The drought ''and 

Vm.. II„ TT 
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scarcity make the march of troops difficult ; but this is a 
difficuky wc can get over; but the want of shipping is oni^ 
for which there is no remedy, unless longer time be allow- 
ed for our preparations. 

I hope that your Lordship will pardon the freedom with 
which I have offered these remarks. We shall address 
the Supi’enie Government again in two or three days. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

Ik ptirsiiance of tlic above proniisc, Sir '’I’lioinas 
Munro again addressed tbe Go\'enior-( leneral, ok 
tbe 6th and 30tb of INlarcb. Of these letters it 
may suffice to state, that they give au account of 
the progress of the preparations, and re])ort, with 
much apparent satisfaction, the alacrity displayed 
by the sepoys in volunteering. IMentioii is like- 
wise made of tbe difficulties attending the eon- 
stniction of flat-boats, whilst care is taken to keep 
the superior autliorities in mind, that the scarcity 
which still pressed severely upon the inhabitants 
of the Carnatic, ought not, even on account of the 
war, to be neglected. Tn the mean while, how- 
ever, Lord Amherst had written at length, giv- 
ing a detailed account of the plan of o]HTutions 
which it was intended to pursue, and enclosing 
two memoranda, one by Cajrtain Canning, relative 
to the mode of conducting the war, the other hv 
Mr. Larkin, head of the Mui'ine Board, touching 
the supply of tonnage. The folkuving is a copy 
of his Ijordship’s letter, to which the ans-^vt'r of 
Sir Thpmas Munro is appended. 
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Calcutta, 10th Marchj 18S4. 

MY DEAR SIRj 

WhI-LE waiting for the comiiiunicatioii which 
you promise us in two or three days^ I take upon myself 
to acknowledge the letter' of the 25th ult, which I had the 
honour to receive from you yesterday ; and I will even go 
so far as to hazard a few observations on matters on which 
I cannot but speak with considerable diffidence. 

With reference to the difficulty which you state respect- 
ing tonnagej I send you a copy of a private note from 
Mr. Larkin, head of our Marine Board, to Mr. Swintoo, 
our Secretary in the Secret and Political Department, by 
which it would appear, that quite as large a quantity of 
tonnage as we shall be likely to require, will be available at 
Madras. I likewise enclose a copy of a memorandum ad- 
dressed to me by Captain Canning, who, I believe, is bet- 
ter acquainted with Rangoon, and with the kingxlom of 
Ava, than any officer in our service. 

We contemplate an attack on Rangoon as speedily as 
it can be made ; and have no reason to doubt that four or 
five thousand men will be sufficient for its capture and 
occupation. Of these we may be able to furnish from 
hence nearly three thousand; namely, his Majesty\s ISth 
and SStli regiments, two hundred artillery, and a battalion 
of the 20th Native infantry. We should not require, 
therefore, from Madras, above two thousand Native troops, 
with European and Native artillery ; and I slioiild hope 
that these may be ready to sail from Madras by the 15th 
of April. Say the whole reaches the rendezvous by the 
1st of May. During the first wwk in that month tiiey 
may be in possession of Rangoon. 

Captain Canning, whom we 'propose to send with the 
expedition as polilicab agent, will be directed, oirour qc- 

H .2 ■ 
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ciipying Rangoon^ to tender from thence to the Burmese 
Government the terms on which we shall consent to make 
peace. Meanwhilcy every possible inquiry will be insti- 
tuted at Ilaiigooii into the practicability of procuring a 
sufficient nuniber of boats to transport an army of eight 
or nine thousand men to Ummerapoora. Tins pointy n|')on 
%¥hich there are those who speak confidently, but on 
which it is natural to entertain considerable dou!)!^, 
may be ascertained in a very few days after reaching 
llangoon. 

If the measure is found practicable, avesM^l will be 
despatched from Rangoon to Madras with the inte!!igenct% 
by the middle of May. She will reach M.adras liefijre tiu.‘ 
middle of June, and by the end of that month the whole 
army may be assembled at Rangoon, ready to proceed to 
Ummerapoora, at the most favourable season of the 3*('ar 
for ascending the river. 

If it is found impracticable to procure a sufficient su|)j>!y 
of boats for the pupose above-mentioned, notice to tliat 
effect will be sent to Madras; and it may |K>ssibly be prci- 
posed to you, instead of sending an addition of four or 
five thousand men to Rangoon, to detach only a sulTuaent 
number to occupy the Island of Chedu!)a, off the erKist of 
Arracan, or for such other service as the con]inanil:,.M‘ rjf the 
troops at Rangoon may deem advisable. 

I should hope that, although the main enterprise inav" hv 
relinquished, the , possession of Ratigooig ClH*du!r:g and 
perhaps other ports or islands belonging to the Burmest*, 
may induce them to accede to such terms of as we 

shall propose. 

I acknowledge a difficulty whiclt is not yet removed. I, 
do not know how we shall transport to Hangoon a suffieienl 
number of gun-boats, to protect the' advance of cnir tniops 
up the liver tO' the capital , 1 imclerstand that the 'IJal-bot- 
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tomed boats which you naturally point out as essential to 
a maritime expedition^ will not be required to land the 
troops at Rangoon. 

You have stated many reasons^ which I acknowledge to 
be powerful ones^ why the expedition should be deferred 
till farther communication can be held between tliis place 
and Madras. I think they are overbalanced, not only by 
the consideration of the proper period for ascending the 
Irawaddy River, and the impossibility of moving from 
Rangoon to Umnierapoora by land, but also by the securi- 
ty which an early blow would afford to our eastern fron- 
tier, and by a reference to the unprepared state in which 
we may expect to find the enemy. 

It is really with considerable hesitation that I have en- 
tered into this detail with you. Arrangements like these 
are far beyond the reach of my experience; and I may 
have overlooked objections which would readily present 
themselves to persons more conversant with these matters. 
But I have thought it desirable that you should be made 
acquainted with circumstances as tliey stand at present ; 
and you may rely upon frequent communications from this 
Government, upon all matters connected with the measures 
in contemplation. 

I am,. with sincere respect and esteem, &c. &c. 

Amherst. 

To this sensible and modest letter Sir Thomas 
Miinro wrote the following reply :-~ 

Madras, 21st March, 1824. 

MY LORD, 

After writing your Lordship yesterday, I had 
the honour of receiving your Lordship's letter of the 10th 
instant. 
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I have read Captain Caiining^s paper-'*' witli great at- 
tention. He proposes to advance to the capita h aiic! to 
occupy the country until we can make peace on our own 

I subjoin this document, as essential to aright •uucicrstiind- 
ing of the accompanying correspondence. The niemoranciyin 
of Mr. Larkin is oniitteds because it contains nothing whatever 
of public interest. 

MY LORI), 

Anxious to obey, with the least possible delay, your 
Lordslu|:)’s irijiinctlons, I proceed to (>iFcr a few hurrirKl remarks 
Oil those points towards which you have been pleased more iiU" 
mediately to direct my attention. 

The subjeets on wdiich your Lordship has more particularly 
required information^ appear to refer, in the event of an c^xpedi- 
tion being sent ag'ainst Rangoon, to the number of troops that 
would be required for that service ; to the period of the year 
at wliich it might be attemxited with most advantage; and to the 
situation in which the European settlers might be placed by tite 
vindictive visitation of the Burmese Government. 

To the first question I should, with all dhlidenee, reply, that 
if it lie intended merely to take and occupy the town of Ran- 
goon, with a view to the prevention of a possilhliiy of the Bur- 
mese driving the British force out again, one regiment of Euro- 
peans and three battalions of Native troops, wiili a, dtu.ail of 
artillery, and a clue luonber of armed vessels, might prolnilily !k» 
about the mark— perhaps rather over Ihtm uiidc’r it. Bui in 
these matters your Lordship may probably be of opinion that il 
is safe to err on the right side- ■ Shells would Im on this ocmi* 
sioB, asfm all attacks of stockades, idghly usefuL A Icnv thrown 
into a town built entirely of wood, could hardly fail to cause 
early conflagration and consequeid'. submission The Tumle of 
warfare on which the Burmese mainly rely, is fire i-afts, widcli, 
if looked for, are easily guarded against. ' A cruiser, with a lew 
gun-boats, stationed at Yon'ghenchenah, where ilie Raiigooii 
river branches off from the main stream of the Irawackly, and 
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terms ; and, in order to effect tbisj he recommends that a 
force of ten thousand men move from Rangoon ^ and that 
another force advance by Munnipoor. This plan appears 

a few more where the Siriaii falls into the Rangoon river, two 
miles below the town^ would effectually prevent any number 
from being collected, or approaching Rangoon. The great 
temple of Shvveh Dugourg, two miles from the city, and con- 
nected with it by a causeway, offers a ready constructed foitiii- 
cation. Nor would the occupation of it by our troops in any 
manner give offence to the natives in a religious point of view. 

The above observations refer to tlie possession of Rangoon 
on our part, merely with a view to the place being retained 
pending negotiations of a more general nature. Should it be 
intended that the occupation of this port should be a prelude 
to the advance of our troops on Ummerapoora, the capital of 
the Burmese empire, (a measure, in my opinion, perfectly prac- 
ticable, the success of which would be still farther insured by 
the co-operation of a force by the way of Munnipoor,) a large 
body would of course be required, — say, Europeans three thou- 
sand, Natives seven thousand ; and this number, witli a pro- 
portional detail of artillery, and particularly gun-boats, would, 
I entertain not a doubt, place the capital in our possession, 
when terms might be dictated, (a leading feature of which I 
should certainly recommend to be the payment of the expenses 
of the war,) or permanent possession be retained of the country. 

Should an advance on Ummerapoora be determined on, a 
force from Madras might probably be called on to co-operate ; 
in which case, a most safe and convenient place of rendezvous 
is afforded by Port Cornwallis, a deep landlocked lagoon at 
the north-east end of the great Andaman. 

With' respect to the time of the year at which an attack on 
Rangoon should be made, it may, in general terms, be said that 
the place is accessible at all seasons. 

During the strong prevalence, however, of the south-west 
monsoon, or from the beginning of ^ July to the end of Septem- 
ber, a degree of difficulty, and perhaps risk, exists, particu- 
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to ine to be a good one. We have here no knowledge of 
tlie country or of the people, and have therefore luirdly 
any means of forming a judgment as to the best plan for a 

larly if vessels^ in bad and foggy weather, overshoot the Ran- 
goon river, and become entangled among the dangerous shoals 
of the Selang river and Gnlf of Martaban. For the advance 
of a force on the capital, the commencement of the rains, or 
beginning of June, should be selected, when the rise in the river 
would remove all obstacles from the sand-banks, &c. &c. iSre. 
and a strong southerly wind convey the troo|>s to their desti- 
nation in a month or five weeks, the distance from Rangoon 
being about five Iniudred miles. 

The effect that an attack on Rangoon might have on the 
property and lives of the Europeans settled there, becomes next 
an object of consideration. Their mmiber in 1812 may have 
been ten or twelve ; and I do not understand it has iiu*re'ased 
since. That their lives would be sacrificed, I do not hihcve« 
They would, I conceive it likely, be sent up to the capital, 
where the mild character of the present king would probably 
screen them from personal violence. Their property would of 
course be seized. But this question becomes, in some rlcgrec, 
connected with the measure now in contemp!*a.iion, of an rilltiek 
on the island of Chedubah. Whenever this takes I'dace, it will 
uaturaily l)ecoinc a signal to the Burmese to bu'tiiy, to the 
utmost of their means and resources, every place in flu'jir do- 
minions accessible to onr forces; and even a weak and con- 
tern ptibledmemy, thus put on his guards luiist, in sonu! degree, 
'become formidable. Of these places, Rangoon is indnint,abl| 
the most prominent and important. The eonsequcucc will 
tlicirefore probably be, that available vessels, of wideh u suffi- 
cient Tiumber is always to be found in tiu’^ port, will Im seizeil 
and attempted to be sunk on the bar, whereby tlie enlrarife :of 
the river would be rendered impracticable. Tiie apprcKudi l:>y 
land is by an impervious Jungle of eighteen iiiiles, uiul cikHchh 
sw^arops, morasses, and creeks put it out of the c|;iiestkMi; ai'iil 
even were that not tlie case, and sttpposing cnir troc'qis to have oh- 
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campaign against the Burman empire. But there are some 
general rules which are applicable to campaigns in all coiin- 
triesj viz. not to lose time in subordinate objects, if we 

tained possession of the town by an overland route, wliat 
inconvenience would not be sustained by the absence of ail 
shipping ? Should an early and separate attack on Chedubali be 
deemed preferable to a combined and simultaneous attempt on 
that place and Rangoon, and possibly Merghi and Tavoy, the 
two latter places involving weighty considerations as connected 
with Siam, the danger of the Burmese closing the entrance of 
their river might effectually be obviated by a cruiser, or I should 
rather recommend two being stationed within the bar, which, by 
moving up and down between the town and that spot, would 
prevent all mischief; and the commander of these vessels might, 
with a little management, give notice to the European settlers 
of the situation of affairs, and receive such on board as might 
choose to avail themselves of their protection. 

Of the number of men that the Burmese could bring into the 
field, it is difficult to form even a distant conjecture. The po- 
pulation of the country has been greatly overrated by Colonel 
Symes (vide account of his mission) at eighteen millions. The 
uncertain data on which I was enabled, in 1810 , to build a 
rough guess, did not give three millions, which may be probably 
under the mark, Qf a regular army they have no idea. When 
troops are required, each district of a province is assessed at a 
certain number of men, who are levied from the different 
houses, agreeably to the number of male inhabitants they con- 
tain. 'I’he men thus raised receive no pay ; in lieu of whicii they 
are provided with food ; powder, and bail, each man manufac- 
tures from the raw materials supplied him by the Government, 
The ammunition thus compounded can, of course, be little-! effec- 
tive ; but at close quarters the dah, a species of broad-sword, is 
in the hands of the Burmese a fornridabie weapon. Strength 
and individual courage they possess' in a high degree. Inde- 
pendent of which, desertion or cowardice they well know will 
be punished by the most savage execution of the whole family. 
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have the power of attaiiiuig great ones; not to divide 
our force too much ; to act on those paints w'hich will 
most facilitate the subjugation of the e!iem\' ; and from 
whatever quarter we advance into his coiint:r\% to do it with 
such a force as may be amply sufficient to drive })efore it 
any thing that he can oppose to it. We can easily i uroisli 
ten tlioiisand men, the force proposed to operate fnmi liim- 
goon ; and tlic Bengal Government can probably furnish 
tin equal or a greater force to advance by Munnipoor, or 
any other route thiit may be deemed more ja'acticable. I 
should certain!}^ place more depeudence on the ullimatc 
success of an attack by Munnipoor than I)y llangtion, be- 
cause^ though it may require more time^ yet regular troops 
possess greater advantages against irregulars, in acting by 
land than b}^ water ; and the success of their operations is 
not left to depend on their finding a sufficient mnnijer of 
boats. 

It would be desirable that hostilities should he avoi<ied, 
by the enemy acquiescing in the conditions which may be 
prescribed ; but military operations t'night ma' to be iw 
laxed for a single day on account of negotiations, !)ut 
should be carried on as if there weri? no chance of |K‘ace, 

Artillery they have none, with the i'xceptiou iierhai)^ of a i\;w 
ok! sliip gams of the very worst (iescriptiom 

Tlie aixive details may probably be ulrcudy known to yoru* 
Lordship; at. all events, they appear deserving of notictn 1k> 
look upon the Bariucse as a foe aliogetlior arici 

treat them as such, might lead to serious evil ; wlule, by adopt- 
ing the means to tlie end in vienv, certain success may fic anti- 
cipated, and your Lordship I're enabled to clii^luto terms to the 
Burmese Blonarch, or otherwise tlispose of Ills laiiintry in iiis 
own capital and palace. I have the hoiKiiir to remain, 

(Signed) J. 

Govemiiieut House, IL A. li 

Mareli 4th, 1824% 
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Such an enemy will endeavour to gain time, because it will 
be more useful to him than to us, and will not hesitate to 
break off at any time when he thinks he can do it with 
advantage. 

I do not know in what state the countries of Pegue, 
Arracan, Cassey, and other provinces subdued by the 
Burmans, now are ; but they are probably anxious to re- 
gain their independence ; and in this case they might, for 
their own sakes, aid our operations, and might, by judh 
cious treatment, be rendered of gi*eat use in providing 
us with every kind of supply in provisions, boats, &c* 
They might be promised future protection in proportion 
as they might exert themselves in expelling the Butmans, 
and co-operating with us. 

As it appears to be necessary that Rangoon should be 
occupied by a sufficient force as soon as possible, both 
for the purpose of securing the place, and of enabling us 
to assist the people of Pegiie in any attempt to regain 
their liberty, we shall send the whole force now ready 
to the rendezvous. The chief part of the expense has 
already been incurred ; there could be no use, and much 
inconvenience might be found in detaining them. Tiiey 
will sail about the 8th of April ; and by the end of May 
we shall have a second division ready for embarkation. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, 
that at the period when the above letter was 
written, the most profound ignorance touching 
the i-esources, population, and even the geography 
of the Burman empire, prevailed. By some 
strange oversight, no care seems to have been 
taken to obtain even a moderate knowledge of 
the circumstances of a people with whom it was 
scarcely possible to doubt that, sooner or later. 
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tlie Company’s troops must come into collision. 
The consequence was, that when war was finally 
decided upon, no higher authority than that of 
Captain Canning’ could be consulted, as to the 
best mode of conducting’ it; and as he ,s})okcwith 
the confidence of a man who had sjicnt some 
months in .iVva, it was natural that his sugges- 
tions sliould receive their full share of atteiition. 
But it will be seen from a variety of ex])ressions 
in the ct)rres])ondence yet to be In-ouglil Ibrward, 
that of the ])lan of advancing entirely l)y water. 
Sir Thomas Munro never thought Inghly, and 
that there were other points in the paper, given 
in a note, of 'whicli he decidedly disapproved. 
In the mean while, however, I transcrihe a few 
sentences from two letters, the foiancr bearing 
date Madras, £f)th INIarcb, 1824, in ^vhicil the 
writer makes allusions to the merits trf t'ertain 
officers wJiom lie desired to employ : the latter, 
dated April 3, having reference io the means of 
transport. 

“ Majtir-tk'ueral Duvetua, wh«» is wdl qualitied for the 
command, is prevented fioin accepting it ijy tiu* state of 
his health ; and Majur-CJcnerai Sewell has deelim-il it. * * 
Cols>tjel Scot, who is now at Binigalore, h.is therefore fu'en 
tiominated to the aanmand of the Madras tOKips ordered 
on foreign service ; but 1 have not yet g<5t hts an.swer, 
and am not sure that iiis health will enahlc him to go. 
We have no officer hetter qualified for such a charge. lie 
was selected, by Lord Hasting.s, on account of Ins wwviees 
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:>r the cooiroand of the field-force at Jaul- 
ipelled to abandon it, by bad health alone. 


dy for tlie service, Colonel Scot's 
I ill so delicate a state, that he could 
elf of an opportunity which, under 
iistances, he would have embraced 
md turned to a good account. 


April 3, Madras. 

nformation conveyed in the report from 
ird, forwarded in your last official letter 
very satisfactory, and removes all doubt 
Lcility of landing. We shall therefore 
e flat-bottomed boats, but we shall send 
eady, perhaps not more than six or eight, 
ost likely be found useful in some way 
expedition will sail under convoy of the 
12th instant. The force will amount to 
nd fighting men, of whom one thousand 
ad fifty will be Europeans, the rest natives, 
i about two thousand public and private 
whole will have water for six weeks, and 
ree loontlis. After the expiration of that 
t depend wholly on Bengal for all supplies 
i be procured in the country, because the 
oast will render it impossible to send any 
:cept the single article of arrack. , Bengal, 
,ave BO difficulty in supplying whatever is 
is a matter which will require early atten- 
icli nothing should be left to chance. , If 
edition required to be ready ' the*^ end ' of 
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next month should pi-occcd to Ilanifoon, the fon-e in that 
tjuartcr will be doubled ; and cvem if the inhabitimts should 
be well-disposed, and the country to the southward open, 
though it may coutriijute materially to llte siibsisteiice of 
our troops, it will not be safe to trust to it entirely in so 
essential a point. * '•■■■ 

selcftioH of Colonel Sir /ireliilKtlt! Camp- 
bell, by Ibe Supreme Cbwernment, to the ebief 
coimnanti of tiic e.xpetiilion. n5.‘c‘essari!y luter- 
fered with other arran^’ements whieli the (lO- 
vermnent of ;i\ladras hud proposetl to iiuike ; and 
tite coast division, as is well knmvn, de|>artt'd in 
clntrg'c of Colonel M'Bean, ati oliicer Junior to 
Sir .Archibald in point both t>f rank atid stvindino-. 
No petty jealousy, botyever, was ])ermitted for a 
uiometit to break in npon the good umlerstand- 
ing wdiich had hitherto prevaik'd Ijt'tween the 
two Governments. On the contrary. Sir Tiiomas 
Munro gave his ready apjnaibation to Die motives 
tvhich actuated tl»e Ckivoruor-C Jenera! in tin.' pro- 
ceeding; and wliilst he eongratiilated Cord .\m- 
herst on having tit his disposal an oilieer oi‘ Sir 
Archibald’s high eliaracter and acknou’ledgx'd gal- 
lantry, he himself persevered in eiukavouring to 
give to the Madras contingent all the idTicicncy 
wliieli circiimstunecs would |)ermit- 'I'he next 
question discussed between them iin olved a con- 
sideration of the terms on whi<‘h peace oiiglit to 
be oftered. 

“ The Siamese,” says liord Amherst in a letter dated 
from - Calcutta, fid April, ISfM,. iuvytcrate enemies of 
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tlie Burmese^ would ca\ise a most powerful diversion in the 
South. The aid to be derived from the Siamese, in the 
event of protracted hostilities, has entered deeply into our 
calculation. But I am not disposed, if we can possibly 
avoid it, to engage too largely in the intrigues and politics 
of the Indo-Chinese nations, or to enter into engagements 
which we are not prepared at all hazards to fiilflh Our 
main object will be, not the acquisition of new territory, 
but the security of that which we already possess. This 
we shall make the principal condition of the treaty which 
we hope to dictate from Rangoon. The defrayment of the 
expenses of the war will be also a prominent article, if wc 
can bring it forward with any prospect of success; — I mean, 
if we shall be well assured that the country possesses the 
means of payment. These, with one or two points of 
minor importance, will form the terms on which I shall 
hope to make peace. I am not at all sure that the dis- 
memberment of the Burmese empire, even if we had the 
means of effecting it, is an event to be desired. The 
balance is now tolerably equal between them and the 
Siamese, and they help to keep each other in order. The 
only tribe to which we have yet held out hopes of inde- 
pendence is the Assamese. These were annexed about 
four years ago to the kingdom of Ava, and it is high!}?' 
desirable on every account that they should no longer re- 
main subject to the Burmese yoke. In the instructions to 
Captain Canning and Sir Archibald Campbell, I am bappy 
to have introduced an injunction almost in your own 
words, that wdmnever they negociate a peace, they most go 
on acting as if they were sure that their proposition would 
be rejected.*’ 

To this letter, which reached him on the 
15 th, Sir Thomas Munro made the following 
reply - 
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The security of the Bengal frontier^ rather than any 
increase of territory, ought undoubtedly to l)e the iirst 
object of the war; and the next, the payn'scnt of the ex- 
penses. If the Burmese can be made to pay tlienu it will 
be a sufRcient security^ against their disturbing our frontier 
hereafter. If they do not pay the expenses of the war, 
there will be nothing to deter them froni farther violations 
of our territory, unless they are deprived of a pari of tlieir 
owan Kven if we sliould not penetrate to Uinmera|KH>n'th, 

I hope the war will not end w’ilhout our having advant*ed 
so far, both by 'Rangoon and Munnipore, as to give us a 
complete knowledge of the country^ of* the su[>plies which 
it can idf*or<I, and of the best means of moving an n.rmy in 
it; so that if, at some future period, it should become neces- 
sary to invaxle Ava, we should know what we liad to ex- 
pect, and be able to act with coniidencc. We havi' no in- 
formation regarding that country here, exc.ej)ling wliat is 
given by Syines, Cox, &;c. ; but even from what is stiiteii lyy 
them, I can have little doubt that, if boats suilicieni for 
going up the river in the wet season could not he collecttHi, 
the troops, after the rains, might advance l>y la.rid alcnig 
the banks of tlie Irawaddi, with their luatvy sf.m*i‘s in 
boats.^’ 

I add to this two short extracts froiii 
dated the 22cl and 28tli of ftu’ the piirpose 

of showing that, whilst the geiieni! issues oi the 
war occupied a large share of SirTlioiiais ‘Miiiinfs 
thoiiglits, the most iivinote point coiiiieetcd xvitli 
its progress was not forgotten. 

We have not yet received any olllidal instructions re- 
garding the preparation of traos>;ports frir ilm secoricl divi- 
sion of troops now under orders' for foreign service vd/ait 
as itds stated in your Lordship's ’ private kiter fo me 'of 
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the 2d ultimo, that it will be iiecessar}^ to leave at Ran*, 
goon those which accompany the first division, we shall 
take our measures accordingly, without waiting for any 
more formal communication. It will no doubt interfere 
with the rice trade, and subject us to a high freight ; but 
upon occasions like the present, it is always best to sacrifice 
inferior objects to the attainment of the main one. There 
is however a difficulty which we cannot get over without 
help. We have no water-casks, and are deficient in wood, 
and still more in hoops for making them. After taking 
into the calculation all that can be done by means of what 
we have on hand, and of what is expected from other quar- 
ters, we shall still want one thousand three hundred water- 
casks ; and as we shall not, without a supply to this extent, 
be able to equip the second expedition, we have this day 
written to Colonel M^Bean, desiring him, with the con- 
currence of Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Campbell, to 
send back instantly one of the transports with one thousand 
three hundred water-casks, all the hammocks, or as numy 
as can be spared, and about one-half of the ship-utensils.^’ 

^ » 


Again, 

Tonnage and water are the only things which will 
occasion the least difficulty iri sending a part of the second 
division to the rendezvous, so as all to arrive in May. We 
cannot purchase water-casks and hoops, and must there- 
fore wait until the commissariat can make them, with very 
inadequate means. I hope, however, that we shall be 
able, by the 20th of May, to despatch two battalions of 
sepoys and the 89th regiment' to Port Cornwallis. Should 
we not have sufficient water for the whole, we shall at all 
events send the two battalions, and let, the 89th, follow 
a few days after.’’ ■ * ^ ' 

VOL. m 


1 
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LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO» 

Fort William, 22d April, 1824, 

MY DEAR SIR, 

# ^ m “t* 

I HAVE taken care to communicate to the proper 
department the observations which 3-00 make upon the sub- 
ject of provisioning the troops ; and I flatter myself that 
nothing relating' to this essential point will be overlooked 
or neglected. 

It affords me very sincere |,)leasure to hear 3a>u express 
your approbation of the arrangements which we liave made 
respecting the command of the combined force engaged 
in the expedition. We have thoiiglit it becoming to confer 
on Colonel M^Bean the rank and allowances of a Briga- 
dier-General, 

I am sure that I cannot express to you in adecjiiate 
terms, the sense which this Government e!)tertains of line 
zealous and effective co-operation aflbuled u>s by tiie CJo- 
vernment of Fort St. Georg'o. Without your assistance, 
it would have been impossible for us to have uiHlertaken 
the vigorous and extended measures with which we have 
commenced the campaign. 

# # 

Sir Archibald and Captain Camning are in- 

stnictec! to tender conditions of jxface to the B'Urmi‘se, as 
soon as we are in possession of Mangocni, 1 trust that 
the terms we shall offer will be dcH/mcai mc'Klera'Ug and 
such as little exceed the demand necessary for tin* sianirity 
of our own territory. We have no ivish to weaken or 
dismember the Burmese empire, nor , to aet|«irc for emr- 
selves any extension of the territory we ' pmsem* 

We propose to require that the Burmese sliould reliiic|iiish 
tlieir^ newly-acquired possessions in Assam# , from whepee 
they have the means of descending the Barrtfii|Ki0tcr, and 
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overruoning our provinces at a season of the year when 
our troops cannot keep the field ; that tliey slioukl reiiounce 
all right of interference in the independent countries of 
Cochar; that the boundary between Chittagong and Ar-. 
racaii shall be accurately defined ; and finally » that they 
shall pay the expenses, or a share of the expenses, of the 
war in which they have compelled os to engage. These 
conditions, with the addition possibly of a stipulation re- 
specting the independence of Munnipore, we are, I tliink, 
entitled to demand ; and as we shall not relax for a single 
moment in our threats upon the capital from the south, 
and possibly from the north-west also, I am not without 
hopes that they may be acceded to before our force has 
long been in possession of Rangoon. 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO IN REFRY. 


Madras, 8th May, 1824. 

MY RORU, 

-5^ ^ ^ ^ 

The terms proposed to he offered to the Bur- 
mese Government are certainly very moderate. Unless 
it is much poorer than it is represented to be in, any of 
the published accounts, it ought to be able to pay a crore 
of rupees for the expenses of the war ; or if it will not 
pay io money, it can in territory. M unniporc would per- 
haps be very useful to os, even if restored to its former 
chief, by removing the Butmans to a greater distance from 
our frontier, and facilitating our invasion o'f their country 
whenever it might be rendered necessary by any ftitiire 
aggressions. Their power and that of tlie Siamese may 
be pretty nearly balanced; but such kingdoms as these 
are in a perpetual state of fluctuation, and can never, for 
any long period, remain like the old governments of EiF^ope, 
within the same limits. Our best ^policy is' iiol to look 

i a' 
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so much to the preservation of any balance between them, 
as to the weakening of that power whicli is most able to 
disturb our frontier. If we go seriously to war, the clis- 
nieniberment of the Borman empire, to a certain extent, 
must be the consequence, whether wc wish it or not ; be- 
cause the Siamese \?ill undoubtedly seize the opportunity 
of recovering their ancient possessions to the southward 
of Rangoon, and their example will be followed by any 
other state which has any chance of success. 

*■#**#* 


LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 


Calcutta, 7th May, 1821. 

MY DBAE SIR, 

We are busied in obtaining every p(>ssi!)le infor- 
mation respecting the country lying between Assam ^uid 
Cachar, and the kingdom of Ava Proper. 'We keep in 
mind the probability of its becoming expedient to advance 
troops in that direction during the next cold season ; and 
although I am willing to hope tliat the |wssession of llan- 
goon and other maritime places belonging to the Burmese, 
may Induce tliein to listen to reasonal)le terms of |)eace, 
I do not propose to relax in the pre|;Kir;itii)ns f«:r attacking 
the capital, not from the south only, biii also from the 
countries adjoining our nortli-eastern frontiers ; anil wlie- 
tlierit'may be necessary or not, ultimately t«> advance a 
force ill that direction, it is highly important not to lose 
the, opportunity of making ourselves acquainted wdlli the 
readiest means of waging offensive war against our turbu- 
lent Beighboursd*^ * # # 
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SIR THOMAS MUHRO TO LORD AMHERST. 

Madras, S2d May, 1824. 

MY LORD, 

We have been two days later than I estimated ; 
but we have got the pioneers, whom I did not expect so 
soon; they have been enabled to join only by very extra- 
ordinary exertion. A detachment of them from tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Hyderabad, has marched at the rate of 
twenty-five miles daily for fifteen days, without a halt, in 
the hottest time of the year. Our sepoy battalions have 
embarked without a man being absent. Their conduct 
has been highly meritorious : no Eurox)eans could liavc 
evinced more readiness to go on foreign service than thcfy 
have done. 

LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

Calcutta, May, 1821. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

You will have been informed yesterday by Mr. 
Swinton of the wish of this Government, that two 'bat- 
talions, with two six-pounders each, forming part of the 
last portion of your second detachment, should be saait 
direct to Chittagong. We have thought it best not to in- 
terfere, even if we could, with tliat portion of the second 
detachment which was to sail on or about the install!, 
thinking it probable that Sir Archiliaid Cmrspbell will luive 
calculated upon its joining him, and wishing to avoid the 
disappointment which might be occusionecl to Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell by any diversion of that |'sart td* the force. 
It is possible that he may not ivipiin* the* rermiiiiirig por* 
tion of the second detachment. At all eviads, wu have 
urgent need of its assistance at Chittagong. The irtupiioii' 
of the Burmese into that district was, not eK|:iecteci1>f 
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agents tliere^ until within a very few days of its taking place. 
I regret it most on account of the necessity which it imposes 
on our troops of remaining longer in the southern portion 
of the district, where I am afraid their health will be un- 
avoidably exposed to injury. It is not our intention, Iiow«. 
ever, to prolong a contest in a part of the country where it 
will be scarcely possible to preserve the health of our 
troops. Much as I shall lament the loss of property, and 
the personal inconvenience and danger which the inliabit- 
aots will suffer from the presence of the enemy, I think 
that, in tlic baknice of evils, the occupation of tine coimtry 
by the enemy must for a time be endured, rather than 
risk the almost certain destruction of our troops by the 
effects of the climate; and our authorities there will tliere- 
fore be directed to retreat gradually, unless tlicy shall see 
strong reasons to the contrary, on Chittagong, between 
which place and the present scene of hostilities, we are in- 
formed that the country is ov such a nature as to make it 
easy for a retiring force to check the advance of one much 
superior to itself in numbers. Chittagong itself is not 
considered an iinhealtiiy station ; and we shall look to our 
operations at Rangoon for tfie recovery of such portion of 
our territory on the Naaf as may he temporarily in posses- 
sion of the Burmese. Indeed, although we are taking such 
measures as seem to be necessary for the protection of 
Chittagong, in the event of the enemy moving still fortiier 
forwards, I think I am not too aanguine in expecting that 
it is very .possible they may make a sudden retreat on 
hearing of what, I hope, is on the eve of taking place— the 
occupation of the island of Cheduba. 1 cannot tliiiik that 
the Rajahs of, Arracan, and otlier neighlKiiiring ilistricts, 
now forming the force wdikh has advanced into oiir terri* 
tory, will remain easy when they shall hear that we are at 
the vi^:y' gates of their homes. Besides, we are led to he- 
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lieve that the Burmese now in the fleh,! clrrivr sup- 

plies from that islaud. 

The Burmese appear to be making ei)nsi(ii'ralili' exrr-. 
tioiis to resume offensive operations in moiv than ^»ne 
ter. We are told that reinforcenients have athaiivid, rrde'i 
Munnipore, where an effort is about to In* made hy t num- 
ber Sing, whose family of late ruled that einmtY\\ tn du'iKe 
off the Burmese yoke. It is also pretty «4ear, th;*.! a.n 
addition must have been made to their ion'e in A^^:mu 
it is not easy to account, in any other maimer, lor the at!^ 
vance which they have, witliin these few'“ cinys^ inacie to the' 
westward, after having hastily abandoned itie emiutry as 
far as Rungpore, tlie eastern capital. * * 

SIR THOMAS MONRO 'fO LORO Wllil'.KMV 

M'aciias, Ith .luiu'*, bsthh 

MY LORO, 

I HAVE to thank your Lords, hi|'i for ynir li'tHu' 
of the 22d May, which arrived yesterilayv Mr. SwiuHnfs 
official letter was received at tlie same timiy luui wv‘ have 
in consequence ordered a force, comjHiSial iit’ i\%-o hat-* 
talions of Native infantry, with four rixqK:njniicrs, mill two 
five and one-half inch howit^^ers, ami sixty iirtiileryiucm to 
be in readiness to embark for Chittagong. The trocqi.s are 
now ready, but the embarkation of the ami I'rrmuA 

sioos will require five or six days; Init I hope tliat thi* 
ships will be able to sail on the l(H.h instant, Irm^ps 

will be victualled only for the voyagta am! must dcjvmi mi 
the Bengal commissariat after landing. Mlicj \riti Im paiil 
to the end of duly, and from the 1st of August ua* iriiisl 
trust to their Ixmig paid by the Bengal jiayumsler. AfL'i; 
the departure of this bcnly of troops, there will riMi'iiiiti 
here, of tiie second expedition, His Majesty's a'lili irgL 
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meiitj and one Native battalion, to be sent off on t!ie re- 
Cjuisition of Sir Archibald Campbell. 

From the reports of Captain Norton, and of the jemadar 
who abandoned the stockade, transmitted by Mr. Swinton 
to Mr. Wood, I should be inclined to form a %^ery low 
opinion of the Burmese troops. Had they been good 
for any thing, they never would have I'.jermitted the gun 
which had been thrown down to have been brought away 
with so little loss to our small detachment. The worst 
Indian irregulars of any native chief would iiave made a 
better iigure, and caused more loss. If we make the usual 
allowances for exaggeration, I should tK)t estimate the ten 
thousand Burmese, mentioned by the jemadar, at more 
than one thousand five hundred or two thousand, it is no 
doubt very desirable that the ti'oops should not be exposed 
during the wet season in an unhealtiiy part of the country; 
but I liope before retiring that they will liavc given the 
eneiu}^ a check. 


LOKB AMHEKST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRCE 


Calcutta, May SSth, 1824. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Our accounts from Clnitagoiig reach down to 
t!ie 20th instant. At that time Colonel Shapland, with 
the fm-ce wdtli which he had advanced, laid returned to 
Chittagong, and notldng was known witli certainty as to 
the advance of the Burmese from liamoo. 

Wc are using every possible exertion to reiiifr>rce Colont*! 
Shapland, but our utmost endeavours would go but a little 
way towards assembling a force calculated auitierically to 
resist an army of fifteen thousand men, wliich tlie Biirincfse 
are supposed to have collected. 

I most anxiously hope that our requesl to you to appro- 
priate to^ the service of this Fresicleiicy all that retniiins of 
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the second division, after you shall have sent tiic H<Hh and 
two Native battalions to Port Cornwallis, will not teiul to 
cripple Sir Archibald Cumpbell’s pnjceetlings. 'i'our t!f>t 
division was so much larger than you engaged to fui iridr, 
that I am willing to Iiopc that Sir Arc-hi!>ald may possihly 
not call for the aid of the second division beyond tJje ! .-t 
European and 2d Native battalion above-mentiuiii'd. e 
have asked you to send two battalions direct to Chitta- 
gong. 

We calculate that there may possibly remain two bat- 
talions more of the second division, wiiiclj we turn- rei|t{e>l 
you to send to Calcutta; and we have frankly told you, 
that if to these you could add two more, iiiaking in ail four 
battalions to be sent to Calcutta, you would ii ndii le. au 
essential service. * * '* 

SIR THOMA.S MUNRO 'I’O I.OK!> AMUKmV. 

Mvulras, 7th .June, 1SJ4. 

MY LORD, 

I HAD tlie lionour to receive yt'-sterday your 
Lordship’s letter of the 25tli May. I e.x 5 Htct that the two 
battalions for Chittagong will sail on the 10th inatarit; ami 
I trust that the pilot vessel will meet and conduct them, as 
none of the officers of the transports know any thing of the 
coast in that part of the Bay. 

His Majesty’s 54th regiment, and the remaining bat- 
talions of the second cx|>c«dition, will be sent to Ca!i:uUa 
whenever tonnttge sufficient can be procuretl, wfiidi will |»ra- 
bably be in the course of a few days. 

Two other Native battalions, exclusive t)f those belong- 
ing to the second expedition, will stxm he got ready for 
Calcutta; but their time of sailing must dcjwnti u|>oii the 
arrival of tonnage, w'hidi we may look for in tlie cynrse of 
the montli. 
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I see Bothing very serious in the loss of 
at Ramoo. There is no carrying on war w 
and that which has happened to Captain IS 
have arisen from the troops liaviog been Ik 
employed in small detachments. Colonel 
reinforced^ will, I hope, be able to drive t 
the province. The territory itself may b 
worth a contest. But it is of importance t 
chai'acter should be maintained, and that t 
the enemy's arms should not be raised a 
our own, by their being permitted quietb 
territory. I am sorry that it should luiv* 
necessary by circumstances to divert any | 
intended for Brigadier-General Campbel 
destination ; but he will still have a 
force at his disposal* The best way of i 
quate to every purpose for which it is 
be by encouraging the Peguers to thro\ 
and engaging to support tliem in recovc 
pendcBce. 

From the character wnicn nostilities Iia'v< 
can !)e no hope that the Burmans will lisle 
able terms ; and our safest course for hrinj 
successful termination, is to enter into it wi: 

‘jS 

FEOM a*IIE SAME TO Ti-ir: S. 

Madras, 14t 

MY LOED, 

Sbov hiy tlie loss of llarigoori a 
duce the .Burinan Governineot to make 
terms as your Lordship may deem sati*i 
more can be desired. But should it refiis 
then become necessary to prosecute Che ^ 
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force that can be spared^ both on the side of Rangoon and 
of Bengal, and to be prepared for its lasting more than one 
campaign. Sir Archibald Campbell will require the aid of 
all the second division that was originally destined to join 
him. He ought to have ten Native battalions, besides his 
European force. Whether he advances towards Ummera- 
poorah by land or water, or partly both, be will have a long 
line of communication, and must have some posts to secure 
it ; and after making these detachments, he must have 
with himself such a body of men as the whole force of the 
enemy shall be unable to oppose. The co-operation of the 
inhabitants would be the easiest %vay of securing his com- 
munications and the arrival of supplies. The system of 
terror employed by the enemy, by enabling him to drive 
away the inhabitants from their villages, and to hinder 
them from supplying our wants, gives tliem a great advan- 
tage over iis ; and this advantage will operate against us as 
long as the people continue to believe that their country is 
again to be delivered op to the Burman Government. The 
people themselves will never venture to act in opposition 
to their present tyrannical masters: befoi’e they wilbven- 
ture to take so dangerous a step, they must be satisfied * 
that they are not to return under their dominion ; and they 
must have leaders and a prince of their own to look to. 
As the southern and most fertile provinces of the Burman 
empire were formerly under Pegu, it would perhaps be 
advisable to proclaim the restoration of the ancient family, 
and to guarantee to it the possession of whatever part of 
its old territory might be recovered from Ava. Were this 
done. Sir Archibald Campbell would soon have a friendly 
instead of a hostile country, along a great' part of the line 
of Ms operations.' If we hold out to the people "no hope' of 
their not being, placed again under their ancient sovereign, 

' but leave them to suppose, ^ that' whenever our troops are 
withdrawn, they are again to fall under the Burman, Go- 
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vernmentj we must expect no co-operation from them, but 
to be harassed by their withholding supplies and cutting 
off stragglers. ^ m ^ 

LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNR0. 

Calcutta^ 10th July, 1824. 

MY DEAR SIRj 

I HAVE read with due attention your suggestions 
respecting an offer of our protection to the Pegiicrs, in the 
event of their assertion of their former independence. We 
are at present quite in the dark as to the existence of a 
single individual of their former royal race. I thinks in- 
deedj that the whole was exterminated at the time of the 
final conquest and annexation of the kingdom of Pegu to 
the empire of Ava. Nothing like a disposition to revolt 
has at lany time manifested itself^ I believe, during the 
present generation ; and as circumstances are at this mo- 
mentj, I imagine it would be hopeless to expect that we 
could excite a disposition to throw off a yoke winch Ikis 
long ceased^ at least, to be a foreign one. But circum- 
stances may arise, both in Pegu and in Arracari, to inakc 
it our policy to offer assistance in separating tliose tivo 
kingdoms from tliat of Ava. In fact, if the (Jourt Uin- 
iiierapoora obstinately refuses to listen to any terms of 
peace, there is nothing left for us but to attenr|;it the mh^ 
version of, that power as it exists at |)resent, ami to divide 
if once more into separate, indepemient, ami comparatively 
powerless states ; and as far as indications go at presentf 
I should think it more likely that Amman will set the 
example , than Pegu . ' 

There are certainly many malcontents in the former who 
would join us in an attempt to subvert the aulharitj of 
Ava. It^ppears to me, however, necessary to i^rocecil with 
great caution in holding out assurances of our future' Inter- 
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ference and support. Nothing would incline me to such a 
measure^ but the conviction that we had no other way of 
beating our enemies, or reducing them to reasonable terms 
of peace. 

I do not meet with a single expression from Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell indicative of a wish to be joinec! by anore 
troops. And yet the arrival of tiie 89th and Sd Native 
battalion seem likely to induce him to push farther U|> the 
river than he would otherwise have done. He knows very 
well that he has only to speak the word to be Joined by the 
remainder of your second division, with the exception of 
the two regiments gone to Chittagong. * ^ ^ 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD AMHERST. 

Madras, 26th July, 1824. 

MY LORD, 

I WAS not aware that tlie royal race of Pegu had 
been so completely destroyed at the last conquest, that it 
was not known that a single individual of it was now in 
existence. This circumstance is no doubt unfa\''Durable 
to any expectation of revolt in the Eangoon districts. I 
would not however, on that account, despair of such an 
event yet taking place.' 'We know that in India, when a 
race of ancient pritaces has been extirpated, persons claim- 
ing descent from them frequently start up, when the Go- 
vernment is weak, to recover their real or pretended riglils, 
and that, without any claim to royal descent, ambitious and 
enterprising individuals, when they sec a favourable oppor- 
tunity, collect followers, and endeavour to render them- 
selves independent ; and there can, I think, be no doubt 
that' under similar circumstances the same thing would;, 
happen in Pegu, What we want there is some parly hos- , 
tile to the Government ; we should, derive from iljnforma-'.. 
lion regarding the roadS' and the country, and ''aid'Jiii; jpro- . 
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curing provisions. We want no military assistance^ as our 
troops, if well supplied, will be quite sufficient for all rnili-^ 
tary operations. 

An invasion of Ava by land has many advantages over 
one by sea. It is much less exposed to danger from un- 
foreseen accidents. The advance of the army can be cal- 
culated with much more certainty. The ])order districts 
of the enemy differ little from our own, and, wlien entered 
by our army, may either be occupied by tributary chiefs, 
or by our civil officers. And as we advance, district after 
district will, for the time, fall under our dominion, and 
contribute with our territories in furnishing supplies lor 
the army. And as the army will be accompamcd by the 
necessary establishment of draught and carriage-cattle, it 
will be able to regulate its marclies, and to make them in 
any direction which may be thought most convenient. An 
invasion by sea of such a country as Pegu, is destitute of 
all these advantages. The people are separated from us 
by the ocean : they know that our invasion is a mere 
temporary enterprise, and that we luive no intention of 
making a permanent conquest. They have therefore no 
motive for favouring us either openly or secretly. Tdiey 
know that such conduct would he punished after our tie- 
pattiirc with the utmost severity, TIh^ only event ilu'it 
could give us any chance of assistance from iheiri, would 
be an ' insurrection against the Ava Cfoveriimeiii. Tlie 
army, in such circumstancevS, being, on its landing, 
draught ' or ' carriage-cattle, can procure none frtau tli,e 
country while the authority of the Government continues 
to prevail. All its operations must be attended willi great 
labour and difficulty. As it advances, the peo}')}e will ahim* 
dou' their villages, and remove their cattie'iiiui properly. 
Its supplies must come chiefly by sea, sulijeel t« the ac'ci* 
dents of contrary winds, and to the eiiaiice of their bdng 
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intercepted by the enemy in tlicir passage to the in- 
terior. * 

Every thing that has yet occurred seeois^ I thiuky to con- 
firm the account given by Captain Canning, that the Bur- 
mans are undisciplined and badly armed. Their military 
character is lower than I expected, to have found it- They 
have never ventured to assail any reguiar force : they 
have acted entirely on the defensive, and have shown less 
resolution in defending their stockades than we meet with, 
among the irregular troops of India in the defence of tlieir 
barriers and jungles. I wish that Sir Archibald Campbell 
had made some estimate of the force which he considered 
as necessary to enable him to execute the measures which 
he may have in view. He has said nothing on the subject ; 
and it is possible that lie may expect the amount of bis 
force to be determined by your Lordship. It should, I 
think, be completed to ten, and, if possible, to twelve Na- 
tive battalions. He has already enough of Europeans. 

^ # at 

FROM THE SAME TO THE wSAME, 

Madras, 27th July, 1824 

MY LDBB, 

I AM sorry to observe, from Sir Archibald Camp- 
belPs report, that he is in great want of boatmen. It would 
be a very important object if the dandies he wants could be 
procured, and it might be advisable to encourage them by 
high pay. 1 should think that a corps of Malay lioatmen 
might be raised about Prince of Wales's Island and Suma- 
tra. Their services would be invaluable in facilitating our 
movements; and would amply repay their expense, however 
high their pay might be. 
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PROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Madras^ IStli August^ 

MY LORDj 

We have received the dispatches of Sir A 
Campbell brought by the Alligator^ which were fc 
in the Secretary’s letter of the 30th of July. Em 
letter merely transmits the dispatches, we are d 
waiting for your Lordship’s decision on the plans 
by Sir A. Campbell, and on the destination of 
troops now held in readiness. Of the two plans | 
we have no means of judging which may be the ' 
the event of re-embarking and landing on the coa 
racan, it is not stated at what point the landing 
whether north or south of Chedubah. This chan 
operations would hardly be advisable, unless it 
great and evident advantages, such as being mu< 
to the capital than Rangoon; the communication, 
force should have passed the Arracan mountai 
open and secure with the coast, and the facility 
ing supplies from Bengal being greater tlian at 
and the force from Arracan being brought inti 
early co-operation with tliat from Bengal. 

I am glad however to pei'ceive that Sir A. 
himself gives the preference to the ]:>lan of carryi 
operations from Pegu. There arc many reaso 
adoption, even if the approacli to the capifal ; 
slower and more difficult than from Arraeari* 

The abandonment of a country in wliicli we 
fighting for some months, would appear as a i\ 
only to the enemy but to our own troops : it ' 
courage the Barmans, and it .would shake, in 
gree, the confidence of our troops in their con 
it would leave the Burmans in quiet |K>s$cssio 
southerly and richest provinces: it would disco 
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were ready to have risen against the enemy ; and it u^oiild 
deter the inhabitants of the province to which the war 
might be transferred from affording us any aid. After 
all, however, that plan ought to be preferred which clearly 
offers the greatest certainty of speedily subduing the 
enemy. To form a correct judgment on this point requires 
a knowledge of the country and its resources, its obstacles, 
its roads, and its water communications, which can be best 
procured by the officer on the spot. 

I think it is evident, that Sir A» Campbell applies for 
the 54th regiment and a battalion, because these corps are 
the remaining part of the second expedition, and because 
he does not know that any other troops can be spared ; but 
I liave no doubt that he would rather have tliree battalions 
of sepoys, because they are so much more easily subsisted, 
and because the proportion of Europeans to native troops 
in bis force is already much too great. One battalion of 
sepoys will therefore sail in the course of five or six days 
for Rangoon ; but we shall keep the 54th regiment until 
we hear again from Calcutta, as I have no doubt tliat 
that regiment will be wanted for the Bengal force destined 
for the eastern frontier. Draught and carriage cattle, and a 
small body of cavalry seem to be much required by Sir A. 
Campbell, and it is desirable that he should have them as 
soon as possible. They can be furnished much easier from 
Bengal, and much sooner than from hence ; but if any are 
required from this quarter, we shall take steps to furnish 
what we can on receiving your Lordship‘’s orders. 

* ^ * 

LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MONRO. 

Fort William, 3d August, 1824. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

You will receive, in a day or two, copies of the 
last dispatches, which have reached us from Sir Arelfibalci 
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He seems to think it nearly impracticable to prosecute his 
voyage up the Irawaddj;, and he consequently asks our 
instructions upon what he considers the only two rciiiaiiiing 
plans for him to pursue, either to advance to the capital by 
the road from Martaban through Old Pcgue, or to come 
round with his force, after leaving a strong; garrison at Man- 
goon, and try what lie can do on the coast of Arraca,n. 

If 'we approve of his advance by lanci, he desires we will 
send him field-train and equipment, without whicli lie cam 
not move, together witii some septadrons of cavalry. 

It is utterly out of our power to comply with his request, 
We have not the arlieles to send him. I do not know if 
we have come to a right conclusion, that it would not be 
possible for you to supply him, wdthout incurring an inor- 
dinate and imwarrautable expense. Perhaps you have as 
little the means of suppl3/iiig lura with draught cattle as 
ourselves. But I will beg tlm favoiir of you to let me 
know what you are able to do, and also to givi^ me your 
opinion as to the propriety of incurring so very great a 
cluirge. I would not hesitate stretching a jK)int for the 
sake of rendering ins fine army effective to all useful jmr- 
poses; but we are of an opinion here, that the measure is 
absolutely impracticable, and therefore do lUit much discuss 
its expediency. 

Sir Archibald told us, in a former disi'iaicb, that rme, two, 
or three himdred boatmen would he of materia! use to liim. 
Wc have seat' him six hundred ; and cmipling the use 
which he may make of this reinforcement with otbm* cir* 
cumstances, we do not yet reliuc|uish the Impe of ids lieirig 
able to ascend the river. If he eoiikl get as far us Ihaiiiic, 
we conceive it would be of great advantiige ; for such an 
advance would almost bring him' in co-opemticin' with a 
force which we propose to send as early as ilm season will 
permit into Arracan.' It is by tins latter route that we 
BOW think it advisable to approacli the capital, rattier tiiiin 
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by Munnipoor, Our force will be more concentrated. Tin 
expulsion of the Burmese from Ramoo^ possibly their cap. 
ture or destructions will combine itself with a movemeni 
into Arracan. 

From Chedubah we step into the Island of Ranirecj mic 
from thence upon another part of the coast of Arracan, bu 
all tending towards the same point. If Sir Arclfibald h 
unable to advance either by the Irawaddy or the Marta 
ban road, the I’emaining alternative of bringing him rounc 
to Arracan strengthens our force already in tliat quarter 
and leaves more troops disposable for Cacliar and Munni- 
poor, which, although a secondary point, is still one of con- 
siderable importance. 

^ e- 

SIR THOMAS MUKRO TO LORD AMHERST. 

Madras, 23d August, 1824* 

MY LORD, 

I HAVE been delaying my reply to your Lord 
ship’s letter of the 3d instant, until I should have seen Si: 
A. CanipbelFs secret dispatch, and the instructions sent t< 
him in consequence. In my last lettei*, however, I have 
in fact, already given my opinion on the main point : 
namely, that the plan of advancing by the Irawaddy waj 
preferable to that of either mai’ching south, or re-embark- 
iog and landing in Arracan. I can see no object in his 
going to Martaban, because it would not facilitate Isis acl 
vance to the capital, as, according to his own account, cvei 
if the Siamese and Peguers were to take a part in the win 
he would still require draught and carriage equipment 
from Bengal. I suspect too, that operations by sea agains 
the enemy’s maritime possessions would, at this season o 
the year, be liable to great delays, and even to danger. I 
a field-equipment be indispensable, it would still, I think 
be advisable to advance by the Irawaddy, for the tjquip 
meat could not possibly be to such an extent as to move, al 

xc , 
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tlie stores without water-carriage* The Siamese sliouk! be 
left to make war in their own way ; and the Feguers^ if 
they rise at all, be -more likely to do so by Sir A* 
Campbell’s moving up the river, and drawing the enemy 
out of their country. With regard to the plan of re- 
embarking the Hangoon force, and landing it at Arracan, 
nothing could justify such a measui’e hut tlie certainty of 
being furnished there with an equipment of draught and 
carriage cattle. If they could not obtain it, they would be 
still more liclplcss than where they are now, and we should 
have lost reputation, and given confidence to the enemy by 
abandoning the original plan of operations. 

Sir A. Campbell says, that the prospect of advancing 
by the Irawaddy is at an end, in consecjuenee of the 
square-rigged vessels liaving been found not to an- 
swer — the want of country-boats — the want of provisions 
— and sickness. The square-rigged vessels are surely 
not absolutely useless, and the other wants may be sup- 
plied. If it be found impracticable to ascend the river 
when it is full, the difficulty will probably l)e removed 
wdien it falls, and the stream loses its rapidity, and the 
country becomes dry enough to admit troo},>s march- 
ing near tlie banks. Should this be the case, tlie ad- 
vance to Prome would be of the greatest advantfige: it 
would give Sir A* Campbell the cornmaiitl of a rich tract 
of country, and of an important part of the naviga-iitin of 
the river; and it would perhaps, l:>y bririging liini so much 
nearer to the Bengal army, enable him to ojiiai a commu- 
Bication, or to co-operate with it. 

There is one serious want, however, which, thoiigli not 
stated by Sir A. Campbell as one of l!ie oljstacles to liis 
advance, is yet one under which Europeans cannot long 
keep the field — I mean the want of fre.di pravlsions- I 
have however no doubt that, whenever he can move, be 
will be*kble to supply himself. 
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The country along the river is populous and cultivated , 
and must be full of cattle for agriculture and other pur- 
poses. They can easily be driven away from a spot like 
Rangoon, but they cannot be didven away from a whole 
country : they cannot get out of the reach of an army 
that is marching. When the ground is dry, a detachment 
of two or three thousand men, without gunS:» can easil}^ 
march directly inland from the river fifteen or twenty 
miles, and make a sweep of the villages, and drive in what 
cattle it may find, always paying for them when their 
owners can be found. 

Sir Eyre Coote, for months together, during Hyder’s 
invasion of the Carnatic, never got fresh beef in any other 
way. He sent out four or five battalions to some place 
distant twenty or thirty miles, where it was supposed cat- 
tle wei'e grazing in the jungles, and they returned in two 
or three days with a supply, though always followed and 
harassed by a body of horse. Operations of this kind 
however, as well as every other, would be greatly facili- 
tated by a small equipment of draft and carriage cattle. It 
might sometimes be found necessary to traverse the coun- 
try to the distance of fifty or sixty miles, in search of 
cattle, and to employ six or eight days on this service : 
the Native troops would carry their own rice. Euro- 
peans are not usually employed on such occasions ; but if 
the enemy were in force on the route, it might be neces- 
sary to have a few Europeans, and also a few light guns. 
I think therefore that means should be adopted for sup- 
plying Sir A. Campbell, as soon as practicable, with from 
one to two thousand draft and carriage cattle, and more if it 
can be done. It is evident, if even he had the complete 
command of the river and all its boats, that his force must 
still be inefficient, unless it can carry on operations^ at a 
distance from the river, and march in every direction. If it 
cannot do this, it cannot answer the purposes of an army. 
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I tliiiilc tliat a small equipment of cattle would enable 
Sir A, Campbell to increase it, partly by capture, and 
partly by purchase. The expense of the equipment would 
be great, but it must be submitted to for the sake of avoid- 
ing a much heavier charge. If Sir A. Campbell cannot 
move without it, we incur the whole expense of the expe- 
dition to no purpose ; and even if he can move without it, 
but if by having it he could shorten the duration of the 
war three or four months, all the extra-expense of that 
period would be saved. 

I liave not yet ascertained the expense of sending draught 
cattle from hence, because I have not had any report 
regarding tonnage ; but if one, two, or even four thousand, 
could be sent from Bengal and Madras, at one hundred 
rupees a4iead, four or five lacs employed in this way would 
eventually prove a very great saving in the expenditure of 
the war; for all other expense is idle waste, while that part 
is withheld which puts our army in motion. From the 
scarcity and dearness arising from tlie drought, the ex- 
pense of feeding each bullock, iiicluding the pay of the 
driver during the passage from Madras to llaiigoon, will be 
twenty-two rupees : the tonnage may raise it to a liundrecl 
rupees. I shall know the w'hole |■)robal)lc charge in a few^ 
clays, as I mean to take up a vessel immediately to send 
two hundred bullocks to Ilangoom It w'oiild be advisable 
to proceed in equipping Sir A. Campbell as if we expected 
the war to last more than one campaign, and tliut lu* teas 
to extend his operations to a distance from the river to 
every part of theyoimtry. The Commissioners infer, from 
no overture having been recei%^ed from ' Oinrapoora, and 
from the inhabitants not having returned to Ihingoon, that 
the (yovernment is determined to px*oseciitc llio war to the^ 
last extremity, and that the people are hostile. We can- 
not expect^ the Government to offer us any' terms, until it 
sees tlutt we have tlie power of advancing into the country. 
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The people^ whether hostile or friendly, could hardly have 
acted in any other way than they have done- 

They could not return to their habitations until our ad- 
vance should give them the pretence that we were masters 
of the country. 

As to their being deterred from remaining in tbeir vil- 
lages by the apprehension of their families being punished, 
it deserves very little credit. 

The families of the principal officers may be kept as 
pledges of their fidelity ; but those of the great body of 
the people must be at liberty ; and if our force advances, I 
have no doubt but the greater part of them will return to 
their villages; and that, though they may give us no open 
aid, they will privately sell or connive at our carrying 
by force, whatever we have paid for. The only difficulty 
in this war seems to be that of moving and subsisting. 
The enemy is the most contemptible we have ever encoun- 
tered. 

LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

Calcutta, 4th Sept. 18^4, 

MY DEAR, SIR, 

I AM not quite suVe if, in the letter which I had 
the honour to write to you a few days ago, I adverted to 
the embarrassment likely to be occasioned to us by the re- 
ports which we have received from the quarters most likely 
to afford information of the pestilential climate of Arracan. 
The reports are of such a nature as to induce the Com- 
mander-in-chief to abandon the plan of operations which, 
for a variety of rtmsons, would have been the most eligible, 
but which are clearly overbalanced by the almost certainty 
of the army being rendered ineffective by sickness during 
its passage through the kingdom of Arracan ; and I be- 
lieve we, must revert to the original plan of advancing the 
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main body of our army through Cachar and Muonipoorj 
leaving in Chittagong a defensive force only sufficient to 
protect our Southern district from any attempt which the 
enemy might possibly contemplate in that quarter. One 
material inconvenience which arises to us from abandoning 
operations in Arracan is, that we shall no longer have the 
prospect of uniting ourselves with Sir Archibald Campbell, 
should he bring his force round to that coast : and, indeed, 
the same reasons which prevent our risking the health of 
the troops intended to advance from Bengal will also make 
it unadvisable that Sir Archibald shoidd bring any por- 
tion of his force into the same pestilential region. It is 
really difficult to know in what manner to employ bene- 
ficially the army now at Rangoon, supposing it impossible 
for them to accomplish their advance on the capital ; but I 
am inclined to think, that although unable to ascend the 
river, or to march by land to Unmierapooi’a, they may still 
do a great deal towards distressing the enemy, and bring- 
ing him to terms, by remaining in possession of the southern 
provinces, and intercepting the large su])plies whicli those 
pro%dnces are supposed to furnish to the ro}'al treasury. 

Sir ArchibakBs last dispatches, dated 7th of August,, in- 
form us, that he was preparing to take possession of Mer- 
giii and Tavoy, on tlie coast of, Tenasserim. Tliesc are re- 
mote accjuisitions ; but they would be powerful cards to 
play in any dealings which we may eventually luive with 
the Siamese. Sir Archibald informs us of an allldr with 
the enemy at Syriam, from which it would appear that 
they are very miwilling to face us, even under every advan- 
tage of position; and, what is still, better, he seems to an- 
ticipate the return of a part of the neighbemring popu- 
lation* 
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SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO LORD AMHERST. 

Madrasjj 2cl Sept. 1824. 

MY EORD^ 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship^s letter of the 4th instant. 

It is unfortunate that the climate of Arracan is so un- 
healthy as to make it expedient to abandon the plan of ad- 
vancing through that province. It is certainly better to 
do so than run the risk of crippling the army by sickness. 
We have many unhealthy tracts, but none, I believe, 
except the hills of the northern Circars, through which an 
army may not pass without any danger from the climate. I 
hope that the route by Munnipoor will be found practicable. 
The distance is great ; but as the country is not hostile 
for a considerable part of the way, it will not materially 
impede the operations of the force. I should imagine that 
when it enters Ava, the enemy will abandon Arracan and 
the whole of the sea-coast. The occupation of Mergui 
and Tavoy may be useful, if they are not allowed to with- 
draw permanently any part of our force. 

The greatest advantage that could be derived, either 
from these places or from our intercourse with the Siamese, 
would be a supply of draught and carriage cattle. With 
a small equipment to begin with, and with a sufficiency of 
boatmen, Sir Archibald Campbell ought to be able to go 
any where. He has force enough, and it can be kept up 
at its present strength, by occasional supplies of recruits 
and volunteers from Bengal and the coast. I was therefore 
somewhat disappointed at seeing, by the last instructions 
to him, that some doubt existed as to his being able to^ ad- 
vance to Prome, and ultimately to the capital. There is 
a danger of lowering the tone of our enterprise by 'qiies- 
tioning its practicability. He has, I trusty no doubt of It 
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himselfj provided he has boats and a small equipment of 
cattle. There is no reason, from any thing we have yet 
seen, to suppose that the enemy can. make any serious op- 
position; and with such a force as he has, Government have 
surely a right to expect something more than the occupa- 
tion of the southern provinces, and to look with confidence 
to the dictation of peace at the capital, as the result of the 
operations of his force/and of the Bengal army, 

FROM THE SAME TO TOE SAM,E. 

Madras, 4th December, 1824. 

;my lobd, 

I DO not know that there is any urgent necessity 
for an increase to our military force. I think that it is 
adequate to the protection of our territories, and to the 
suppression of all disturbances which may arise in tliosc of 
our allies, where they are employed as subsidiaries, .But 
tbe case becomes different, wlien there is a probability of 
the Nagpore force being obliged to advance, and of the 
w’^ar in Ava being protracted, so as to cause heavier de- 
mands upon us to I'eplace the increasing casualties. It 
does not appear to me however, as far as I can judge at 
present, that wc shall require any other than tliat of a few 
additional men to each company, an<i perhaps an extra 
local corps to occupy Seringapatain, and set at liberty a 
regular battalion. 


from THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Madras, loth January, 182U, 

MY LOKD, 

It gives me great pleasure to learn tiiat Sir A* 
Campbell was to njove up the Irawaddy towards Gengaiii- 
chain, al^out this lime* I apprehend no clifficwllj from the 
enemy, but much from the want of carriage* This will 
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greatly increase the fatigue of the force, and render it 
more liable to sickness by privations and exposure. It 
will cripple all its operations by forcing it to move near the 
river, and preventing it from pursuing the enemy at a dis- 
tance from it. An army can do little unless it is able to 
move in every direction. If Sir A. Campbell cannot him- 
self find carriage cattle, they ought, whatever the expense 
may be, to be sent to him from India: they may be pro- 
cured here to any extent that tonnage can be found ; and 
it would be of the utmost advantage to the success of the 
war, that two thousand, or even one thousand, should be 
sent every month to Rangoon. But I cannot believe that 
carriage cattle may not be procured on the spot, if proper 
persons are employed and liberal prices paid. 

I see from some correspondence, that a reward of fifteen 
rupees was paid for every slaughter-bullock or buffalo 
brought. This is nothing ; it would be better to give fifty 
and insure a better supply. Carriage cattle ought to be 
taken, if they are to be got, for fifty or even* a hundred 
rupees a-head. 

There can be no doubt that, in a populous and well cul- 
tivated country, there must be abundance of animals, both 
for the plough and carriage, and that they may be got by 
paying double, but not by paying half-price* Paying 
double prices in an enemy’s country is the cheapest %vay 
of carrying on war ; and if it is done in Ava, it will pro- 
duce the same beneficial effects as in India. When the force 
ascends the Irawaddy, and gets possession of the points 
where the main branches separate, the Burman troops will 
probably abandon the Delta. I imagine that they will 
also evacuate the country between Rangoon and Marta- 
ban, and that the inhabitants of all these countries, if w^ell 
treated, will be ready to sell cattle to our army at cheaper 
rates, and in greater numbers,' than they can possibly be 
sent from India. 

It would greatly facilitate the 'military operations, if some 
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civil admisiistratioa were establisliecl io tlie districts from 
wliicli the enemy might be expelled. I do not mean for 
the purpose of raising revenue, but protecting the people 
collecting supplies, and seeing that they are am|>lj paid 
for in ready money. The officer who may be employed 
on this business should be one who has had some ex- 
perience in such matters, — such a man may no doubt be 
found among the officers present with the force. 


FROI^f THE SAME TO THE SAIUK. 

Madras, 2nd February, 1825. 

MY LORD, 

It is of great importance tliat no time should be 
lost in ascending the river, to tlie point where the branches 
first separate from the main stream, in order to prevent the 
enemy from carrying off the grain and cattle of the Delta, 
and secure them for ourselves. I am more solicitous about 
cattle than grain, because grain can be easily sent from 
India, if necessary; but the transport of cattle is slow and 
expensive. If tliere arc officers with the force who untler- 
stand the business of purchasing cattle in an enemy coun- 
try, I am persuaded that enough may be found in tlie 
Delta, and the districts occupied by our troops, to supply 
what is absolutely necessary b()th for ■draught and carriage. 

But sliould there be any doubt on tliis head, the sup|.>ly 
ought not to be left to chance, but should be sent from 
India, The Commissat'y* General has nO'W ready above six 
hundred carriage bullocks, and any number may he pro- 
cured for which tonnage can be got But as more than 
double the tonnage \vq now have is wanted for troops, ire 
must defer sending the bullocks until we get spare tonnage 
from Bengal, or are authorised to take what may ttnicli 
here by chance. Sir Archibald Campbell has never dis- 
tinctly "stated what number of carriage bullocks would 
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enable him to act efficiently : it does not appear to me that 
less than fourj five, or perhaps six thousand, would answer 
the purpose. Whatever the number may be, it should not 
only be completed, if practicable, but provision should be 
ready for filling up all casualties. If his cattle were equal 
to the carriage at once, without the aid of boats, to a 
month’s supply of his army, I should think it sufficient ; 
but he ought to have elephants to carry some tents for his 
Europeans. He wants bullocks much more than soldiers. 
Against such an enemy as the Burnians, I should reckon 
fifteen hundred European firelocks an ample allowance for 
the force in camp : a larger body would be only an incum- 
brance, difficult to move, and difficult to feed, and harassing 
to the Native troops, who must furnish guards and detach- 
ments to supply their wants, and save them from fatigue. 

I am glad to learn that no offers of peace will be allowed 
to interfere with the military operations, which, I trust, 
will be continued until our armies are in a situation to dic- 
tate the terms : — we cannot trust even to the signature. It 
will be necessary for the troops to retain commanding posi- 
tions, until every article is completely fulfilled ; and when 
they are recalled, to move by such routes as may give us a 
perfect knowledge of the country. 

As it is advisable not only to keep the original Na- 
tive part of the expedition complete, but to augment it in 
order to enable Sir Archibald Campbell to spare troops to 
occupy posts in the country as he advances, we have, anti- 
cipating your Lordship’s approval, ordered two Native 
regioients to embark for Rangoon as soon as may be prac- 
ticable, one from Madras, the other from Masulipatam 
the number of each, including followers, will be about 
twelve huiKlred. We have also ordered two hundred 
pioneers to embark from Masulipatam. Exclusive of these 
corps, we shall, in the course of three months, have^ ready- 
for embarkation above two thousand volunteers re- 
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cruits^ so that we shall want tonnage for nearly five thou- 
sand men. What we have is not adequate to one-half of 
this number. The main body of the sepoy regiment at 
the Presidencjs about six hundred and fifty firelocks^ will 
probably embark on the 12th instant ; but the regiment 
from Masulipatam cannot embark until transports are sent 
there from Bengal. An official statement of the probable 
number of men to be ready for embai'kation in the next 
three months is now preparing, and will be sent to Cal- 
cutta by the 5th instant, with the view of enabling yoiu\ 
Lordship to give necessary orders regarding the tonnage 
for them. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Madras, 3rd March, 1825. 

MY LORD, 

I WISH that Sir A. Campbell had attempted to 
move early in January : if he could by sliort marclies, and 
frequent halts, have in the course of a month only readied 
Ganganchain Yah, his situation 'would have I.icen much 
improved, and he would have been enabled to relieve much 
of his present wants, by getting supplies fix>m tlie c‘ounlry. 
His difficulties, instead of increasing, would, I think, have 
diminished every day as he advanced. With regard to the 
policy of insisting upon the fulfilment of that article among 
the conditions of peace formerly offered, which imposes 
upon the Court of Ava the payment of a sum of money for 
the expenses of the war, I am of opinion tliat it ought not 
to be relinquished merely on the consideration of tlieir 
consenting to The re-establishment of the independent states 
which formerly existed between Ava and BeiigaL In 
forming this opinion, I do not look to the value iif the 
money 9 , for no sum that we can possiWy obtain will conn* 
terbalance the expense of protracting the war for another 
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campaign. I consider the exaction of the money of impor*. 
tance only as it will tend more than all tlie other stipula*- 
tions to deter the Bormans from committing hostilities 
upon us in future. Nothing will make such a government 
keep its engagements but fear or weakness. If in making 
peace we require notliing more from, it than the acknow^ 
ledgment of the independence of the ciuefs between the 
two frontiers^> we shall have no security that it will not 
encroach upon them again^ whenever circumstances may 
call for our forces in a distant quarter. It will not be 
deterred by the dread of our resentment, for it will have 
already seen that it will suffer no permanent loss from it, 
as we leave it in possession of all its extensive dominions ; 
but if it is forced to pay a sum of money, it will suffer a 
loss wbicli it cannot recover, and will therefore be more 
likely to remain at peace. 

The great use of exacting a sum of money is, that it 
%vill deter the Burmans from venturing' to attack us here- 
after, and thereby give us some assurance of their sincerity 
in making peace with the design of maintaining it. 

If the Barman empire were dismembered, by the Siamese 
getting the southern provinces, or by a new state rising up 
in Pegue, its weakness would prevent its disturbing us, and 
I should, in such a case, think it unnecessary to prolong 
the war for any other purpose but to obtain the money. 

In the present state of the war, I think that the cession 
of Arracan, and the payment of a sum of money, would be 
sufficient ; but if the war be prolonged, I think that the 
Burman power should be reduced, by requiring farther 
cessions wherever it might at the time be found most 
convenient to have them. 

Whenever peace may be made, it should be stipulated, 
in the event of our forces not having previously traversed 
the countries near the capital, 'that they should march.' by ; 
such routes as they may think proper' in returning 
home. ^ ^ 
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The preceding letters constitute but a slender 
portion of the intimate and confidential corre- 
spondence which was carried on, during the pro- 
gress of the Burmese war, between Lord Amherst 
and Sir Thomas Munro. They are given rather 
as specimens of the tone in which the late Gover- 
nor of IMadras was accustomed to expi'ess himself, 
than as containing any full or connected narrative 
of liis eminent exei'tions on that occasion ; yet 
even from them, tlie reader rvill be at no loss in 
collecting the sentiments and views of the writer, 
both as these affected the nature of the war itself, 
and the proper mode of conducting it. It will be 
seen that, of the military power of the Barmans, 
he tliouglit from the first very meanly ; tliat he 
treated as mere accidents the petty successes which 
they obtained, as well on the eastern frontier as at 
llamoo, and that the alarm which prevailed at one 
time so extensively, as to reacli even Calcutta itself, 
was to him a mystery wholly inex]>licable. But 
whilst lie thus spoke and thougiit of the dangers 
of the war, he was by no means disposed to en- 
counter even the Bunnans with an inadetjuate 
force ; on the contrar}^, his unceasing* exertions 
were applied to place the army of Sir A . Camp- 
bell in such a condition as should enable it to 
move in every direction, wdth a moral certainty of 
success ; wisely ai’guing that, even in point of 
economy, it were better to act thus than to risk a 
prolongation of the contest by adopting a nar- 
row policy. Again, though not less desirous 
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of peace than other public men. Sir Thomas 
Munro uniformly declared himself against the 
conclusion even of an armistice till after the 
enemy should have been thoroughly humbled. 
He contended that nothing short of this — nothing 
less than the necessity of purchasing a suspension 
of hostilities, by a money-payment, or the surren- 
der of a portion of his territories, would convince 
the King of Ava of his own inferiority ; and as 
the same sentiments were happily adopted by the 
Government of Bengal, the judicious measure 
was enforced. But perhaps there is no feature 
in his public conduct at this eventful period more 
remarkable than the absolute confidence which he 
reposed in the loyalty and good feeling of the 
people of India. Whilst apprehensions prevailed 
elsewhere of commotions and conspii-acies, and a 
cry was raised for more troops to supply the place 
of those employed at Rangoon, Sir Thomas 
Munro uniformly maintained that there existed 
no ground of alarm; and even the mutiny at 
Barrakpore failed to convince him that the force 
already embodied was not fully adequate to pre- 
serve the tranquillity of the country. From 
several long and able minutes recorded by him 
during the progress of the war, we gather that, at 
one period, full twenty out of fifty regiments of 
Native infantry were withdrawn from the ter- 
ritories of Madras; yet he resolutely opposed 
every effort to increase the military establishment, 
except by adding a few extra men to each com- 
voL. ir. I. 
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pany. Never was policy more magnanimous, 
more equitable, or productive of more fortunate 
results. By acting thus, he gave the surest proof 
to the natives, that Government neither feared 
nor distrusted them ; and as no disturbance oc- 
curred, a heavy additional expense was saved to a 
treasury already far from being rich. 

The following confidential letter to an officer in 
the Mysoi-e country, will suffice to show how Sir 
Thomas was accustomed to treat the awful ru- 
mours which from time to time came in. It was 
vnitten in reply to a report made under circum- 
stances of no common agitation and alarm. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that of the horri- 
ble plot which involved the massacre of all the 
European officers in the Company’s service, not a 
syllable was afterwards heard. 

I HAVE received yours of the and read the 

awful denunciation sent to us by . Bundageer 

Sahib is, I imagine, a man whom 1 have frequently seen in 
the neigh l)ourhood of Vascottali, and wiio lias tjften com- 
plained to me of the resumption of some euaum, ]>artly hy 
Tippoo and partly by Purnea; but in this respect he is in 
the same predicament with hundreds as good as himself. 
The native prince gives and takes away such cnaums at 
pleasure, and we have no business to interfere. 

Bundageer seems to have got up a new and very exten- 
sive holy alliance against us, comprehending all the most 
discordant powers iu India; but I have been so long ac- 
customed to them, that I think nothing of tlieni. I have 
heartj' of one every five or six years since when a 

very alarming one was brought forward by some adherents 
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of Tippooj and circulated through the country by tappal. 
They usually arise from the political speculation of some 
holy Hindoo or Mussulman. 

Bundageer knows too much to deserve any credit : had 
he been satisfied with telling us that the old Rana of Kit- 
toor was a malcontentj many would have believed him, 
because nobody doubted that she was dissatisfied at having 
been robbed of her property. But he gives us a leaf out of 
an old almanack, in which it is said, — In that year there 
will be in the Eastern quarter bloody wars, and great slaugh- 
ter, and earthquakes, &c. and he, or some other almanack 
man, seems to have been foretelling eclipses in Bengal, 
perplexing monarch s with the fear of change for they 
are raising men enough there for a crusade. The shortest 
and most effectual way to dissipate the present grand con- 
federacy would be, to restore Bundageer’s enaum, or to give 
him a purse of money, as is usual in Persian tales. The 
General cannot give the enaum, but he may the purse; and 
pagodas will answer as well as dinars. The story of the 
confederacy, if not already sent, should be sent forthwith to 

— , in order that he may know that his disorder is not 

fever, as has been supposed, but magic, and that his me- 
dical attendant may adapt his remedy to his complaint. I 
hope in goodness, as the old ladies say, that these fellows 

will not bewitch , for we could ill spare him in 

the present state of affairs. We should not be able to say 
that we could have batter spared a better man, for we have 
none better ; and I therefore sincerely hope that he, and 
all of us, may get safe through this ominous year. 

Yours truly, 

Thomas Muneo. 

On another occasion, at an earlier period of the 
war, a 'disturbance 'of rather a serious aspect ^ac- 
tually broke out at Kittoor, in the southern" Mah- 

n-2 
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ratta coiintiyy which created^ as usual, much more 
alarm than there was any real gTotind for. The 
following letter to Mr. Chaplin, who was at the 
time Commissioner at Poonah, will show the view 
taken by Sir Thomas Munro of that affair. 

Madras, 7th November, 1824, 

MY I>FAB CHAPLIN, 

I HAVE to~day received yours of the SOth ultimo. 
The attack on Kittoor has been a melancholy affair ; but I 
do not imagine that the insurrection will extend beyond 
the district, Christamen How, thougli always discon- 
tented, lias, I think, too much at stake to risk a contest 
with us. You will see, when the official papers reach you, 
that large reinforcements have been ordered to Darwar, 
which would have been sufficient for every purpose %vith- 
out calling upon you ; but the more force on such occa- 
sions the better : it concludes the business sooner, and 
deters those %vho are wavering from stirring. There was 
great imprudence and presumption in tlie whole of the 

operation. should have had no troops. He 

ought to have gone alone, if he went at all : nolaxlj 
would liave injured him. He should have ex|>laitted liis 
intendtios. If they refused to accede to them, he slwukl 
have parted from them peaceably, and written to tlie coin- 
raanding-officer, or to you, that a proper force might; have 
been sent to enforce submission* In all such rases, tl'iere 
ouglit either to be no force at all, or an overwlieiinlng one. 
A good teshildar would have been a much better agent at 
Kittoor than the collector: he would have caused no 
commotion ; and if he failed, there would have been no loss 
of character, y>r exasperation, and' a niiiitarj force might 
then liave been employed with better effect. I never knew 
an instance in which I would have thought it advisable 
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that the collector should himself be present to direct the 
employment of force. When he is present, his feelings get 
engaged, and the dispute becomes in some degree personal. 
When he remains at a distance, and leaves the military 
force to proceed in its own way, there is no hostility be- 
tween him and the insurgents, and they give him credit for 
acting upon principle and by superior authority. 

We are engaged in a foreign war, which has already 
drawn away no less than four European and twelve Native 
regiments, and we ought, during its continuance, at least to 
avoid every measure which may be at all likely to excite 
disturbance at home. We must however lose no time in 
putting down the present insurrection. If it does not 
spread, which I do not imagine it will, there is nothing 
formidable in it. There have long been parties in Kittoor, 
and some of them adverse to the zemindars. The widows 
are probably directed by some of the chiefs. A general 
amnesty, with very few exceptions, might be offered, and 
liberal provision for the widows and principal followers, See. 

I should never have thought the treasure an object of any 
consequence, and would much rather have let it go to the 
widow than have endangered the tranquillity of the coun- 
try for the sake of it. This little disturbance will not only 
cause great expense, but embaiTass almost every military 
arrangement from Trichinopoly to Nagpoor. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 

Subjoined are a few out of many private letters 
addressed, during the continuance of the war, to 
eminent persons at home. They cast some fresh 
light upon tlie politics of the times, and they fully 
illustrate the sagacious and statCvSinan-like views 
of the writer. , . 
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Extract of a Letter from Sir Thomas Monro to Mr. 

Sullivan, dated Madras, 11th July, 18:25. 

The Burmese war still occupies our attention 
more than any thin^' else ; but its active operations are for 
the present nearly suspended by the monsoon. As the» 
official accounts of the progress of the war are sent home 
regularly up to tlie latest date, it will be imnecessar}^ for 
me to enter into any details. The original plan of the 
invasion of Ava was romantic and visionary, and was, 
I believe, suggested by Captain Canning. It was, that 
Sir A. Campbell, after occupying Rangoon and collecting 
a sufficient number of boats, should, with the help of the 
south-west wind, proceed against the stream to Ummara- 
poora at once. This, even if it had been practicable, was 
too hazardous, as it would have exposed the whole force 
to destruction, from the intercepting of its supplies. Had 
there beeii boats enough, this scheme might have been par- 
tially executed with great advantage, by going up the rivet 
as high as Sarawa. This would have given us the com- 
mand of the Delta, and of llio navigation of all the 
branches of the Irawaddy, and would have saved the 
troops from much of tl'je pi’ivations which they !)ave suf- 
:fered from being shut up at Kaiigoon. But even if there 
had been a siiflicient number i>f l>oatS 5 Sir A. (famj,)bcll 
would been justified, by our ignorance oi‘ the country 
and of the cmetnyj> in not making the atternf)t until he 
should have reedvecl more troops, to leavi^ deladmieii'ts at 
different places on the river, to keep' open his communica- 
tion with Rangooin 

When Captain Canning\s plan of sailing up to the 
capital was td>ant!oned,. two others ww*re thoiighi of, but 
both were iiii'practicable : one was to proceed in the dry 
season by la'iid from Pegue ; the other was to re-cnibark 
the troops, land somewhere on the coast of Arracaii, and 
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march from thence through the hills to the Irawaddy, 
This Government, from its subordinate situation, has of 
course nothing to say in the plans of foreign war ; but I 
took advantage of a private correspondence with which 
I have been honoured by Lord Amherst, to state privately 
my opinion strongly against both plans. I said that re- 
embarkation would be attended with the most disgraceful 
and disastrous consequences ; that the measure would be 
supposed to have proceeded from fear ; that it would en- 
courage the enemy, and w’ould deter the people of the 
country, wherever we might again land, from coming near 
us, or bringing us provisions for sale ; that we knew nothing 
of the coast of Arracan or the interior ; that if the troops 
landed there, they would be in greater distress than at 
Rangoon, because they would find less rice, and be as much 
exposed to the weather ; that they could not possibly pene- 
trate into the country without carriage cattle, of which 
they had none ; and that they would be at last compelled 
to re-embark again, without eflFecting any thing. I said 
that the nature of the country, and the dijfficulty of send- 
ing draught and carriage cattle by sea, pointed out clearly 
that our main line of operations could only be by the 
course of the Irawaddy, partly by land and partly by 
water, and that this would give us the double advantage 
of passing through the richest part of the enemy’s coun- 
try, and of cutting off his communication with it, when- 
ever we got above the point where the branches separate 
from the main stream of the Irawaddy. I calculated 
that if Sir A. Campbell adopted this plan, he would 
reach Prome before the rains ; and that when they were 
over, he would be able to continue bis march to Uonma- 
rapoora. When I reckoned on his getting no farther 
than Prome this season, I had not so low an opinion of 
the Borman troops as 1 now have, I was induced to form 
a very low estimate of their military character, from ^ their 
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cautions and irresolute operations against the detachment 
at Ramooj in May, 1824; and from all their subsequent 
conduct, they appear to be very inferior in military spirit 
to any of the nations of India- There were no letters 
from Prome later than the 6th of June; the monsoon had 
set in, and every thing in the neighbourhood was quiet. 
The heads of districts had submitted, and w^ere sending in 
supplies. It was expected that ofiers of peace would be 
sent fi'om Ava as soon as the occupation of Prome should 
be known. It is difficult to say what such a government 
will do; it may submit to our terms, or reject them ; but 
we oiigiit to be prepared to insure them by advancing to 
Ummarapoora, and, if neccssai'y, dismembering the empire, 
and restoring the Pegue nation. If we encouraged them, a 
leader would probabl}^ be found, and %ve might, without 
committing ourselves to protect him hereafter, make him 
strong enough, before we left the country, to maintain him- 
self against the broken power of Ava. 

%Ve Iiave sent on foreign service beyond sea, from Ma- 
dras, five regiments European infanti'y, fourteen regiments 
of Native infantry, two companies of European artillery, 
a battalion of pioneers, and above one thousand dooly 
bearers, and we liave relieved the liengal subsidiary force 
at Nagpoor, The rest of our tro<')ps are thinly scattered 
over a great extent of country, and will have very severe 
duty until those on foreign service return. We arc 
obliged to be more careful than in ordinary times; but I 
see no reason to apprehend any serious commotiori, or any 
thing beyond the occasional disturbances of poligars, 
which we arc seldom for any long time ever entirely free 
from in this country. I confess I cannot understand what 
the Bengal Government want to do with so many adcii* 
tional troops, or with any addition' at alL Mr. Adam left 
them qtiite enough, ,and more than enough, to carry on the 
Burnaan war, and to protect their own territory. They 
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have not sent a single Native regiment beyond sea, except 
a marine battalion : they have in Arracaii and their 
Eastern frontier twelve or thirteen Native regiments more 
than formerly ; but they have got nine of them by troops 
at Nagpoor and Mhow having been relieved from Madras 
and Bombay, while these troops, which have moved to the 
Eastward, still cover the country from which they were 
drawn. We had once five battalions in the Baramalil ; 
we have one there now ; — the whole have been advanced to 
the Ceded Districts. The military authorities in Bengal 
seem to think that when troops are drawn together in 
large bodies in time of war, new levies must always be 
made to occupy the stations from which troops have been 
taken to join the large body. If we follow such a prin- 
ciple, there can be no limit to the increase of our armies. 
I found much inconvenience from its adoption in Bengal, 
because the increase of the Bengal army is narrowly 
observed by the armies of the other Presidencies, and 
raises expectations which cannot be satisfied. 

Extract of a Letter from Sir Thomas Munro to the Right 
Honourable C. W. W. Wynn. 

Madras, 16th July, 18S5. 

DEAR SIR, 

One of our greatest defects in this country is our 
readiness on evevy occasion to exaggerate the power and 
resources of the enemy. This is productive of very serious 
evils : it discourages enterprise, excites idle apprehen- 
sion, causes a large force to be employed where a very 
small detachment would be suflicient, and leads to much 
delay and heavy expense in making great preparations 
where there is no enemy. There are many officers who 
never' see five or six hundred of the enemy witho^it esti- 
mating them at as many thousands, and who suppose, that 
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the Bormans must have an army of Ilangoon^ an army of 
Arracaiij and an army of every province we can approach. 
I think it is clear that they have but one aroiy^ or but one 
large body of men, which from its number may be called 
an army ; that they have great difficulty in keeping it 
together ; and that, when it is together, it is much inferior, 
ill every military quality, to the troops of any Indian 
prince. The long time required by Bandoolah, in Decem- 
ber last, to bring a force against Sir Archibald Campbell, 
shows plainly enough that he had gi'cat difficulty in col- 
lecting it; and I think that this difficulty is one proof, 
among many others, that tlic population of the country 
is extremely thin. We have now traversed tlie country, 
ill different directions, to the extent of three or four hun- 
dred miles at least ; and when wc consider the moun- 
tainous tracts with which it is intersected, that wherever 
we leave the banks of the rivers tlie villages are very few 
and small, and that even on the banks of the Irawaddy the 
country in many places is desolate, I tliink there can be 
no doubt that the population is far below wluit lias ever 
been estimated at, I should scarcely suppose that it can 
exceed four or five millions for the wdiolc empire. I am 
therefore convinced that the Burmese, if they do not sub- 
mit during tlit* rains, can give no seritius opposition to our 
advance to tlie capital next campaign. It is not likely tliat 
they will persevere, after that event, in refusing to anm to 
terms; but it is possible that they may ; and we sliould 
therefore be prepared for. it, in order that we may not 
continue involved in this expensive 'war longer tluiii is 
necessary* We cannot retain the country as a coiujiicst, 
but we may set up any new prince in Ava who has .aliility 
and influence to maintain himself. We iniglit make l^egiie 
again independent, and set' up any chief of that nation 
who wi;^uld be agreeable to the people ; and as our troops 
would necessarily bo a considerable time in his 'territory 
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before they could be entirely withdrawn^ lie would have 
leisure^ under their protection, to confirm his power. Some 
such arrangements as these may become necessary ; but 
if the Court of Ava submit, peace may be more expedi- 
tiously made on other terms. I should think it desirable, 
on every account, that Pegue should be made independent ; 
but should it still be continued subject to Ava, I should 
think that the Bengal provinces will have no cause to 
dread another invasion, and that no additional troops will 
be necessary to cover their eastern frontier. I regard the 
whole of the fifteen thousand men now raising as entirely 
superfluous. I know of nothing that should make it now 
necessary to have a larger native army in Bengal than in 
Lord Hastings’ time, when it was found strong enough 
both to carry on war with the Mahratta powers, and to 
protect our own territories. It ought certainly to be able 
to do as much, or more now, as it has been augmented 
since then by Mr. Adam, and has had eight or nine native 
regiments set free by the relief of Mhow and Nagpoor, 
by the troops of Bombay and Madras. I cannot at all 
agree with the military authorities in Bengal, that it is 
necessary to draw together a division of ten or twelve thou- 
sand men to the north-west of Delhi, when half that num- 
ber might do ; or that the stations left by the troops, when 
drawn together, should be occupied by new levies. 

TO MR. RAVENSHAWE. 

18 th July, 18S5. 

We want no additional regiments of Europeans. 
All that iswanfed, is to keep the corps already in the coun- 
try complete during the war. I am induced to mention 
this again, by hearing i^eports of an intention ^ of sending 
out more regiments. We have already more than we have 
use for, and have in consequence sent more to Bangqon 
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than can be fed or moved. The Bengal people are alarm« 
ed about their frontier. They could take care of it 
when they had not a single regiment of cavalry^ and now 
that they have two, they talk of want of protection : they 
seem to think their force must, even in numerical strength, 
be equal to that of the enemy. One to five, or even to 
ten, was once thought enough. 

TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Bangalore, 29th Sept. 1825. 

MY DEAR MALCOLM, 

By tlie desire of Macdonald, I enclose you an 
interesting paper of his on the difficulties of a Ilussian 
invasion of India. I have always considered such an un- 
dertaking as impracticable, without the previous conquest 
of Persia, and the quiet submission of the people to their 
new masters, neither of which events are likely, unless we 
are very negligent. At all events, the Ilussian invasion will 
not come so soon, I hope, as to find us in Ava. Let us 
get out of that country, and then come Russians and Per- 
sians when they will. 

The armies, as they are called, of Ava, arc, as far as 
have yet seen of them, a most miserable half-armed rab- 
ble, greatly inferior to the peons of any Indian zemindar. 
They are the best ditchers and stockaders since the time 
of the Homans; l)ut as a military body, they are little bet- 
ter than an assemblage of badly-armed tank-diggers. The 
army from Ummarapoora, which was approaching Prome 
the end of last month, and of which about one-half, or 
twenty thousand, were then entrenched at Moaday, are said 
to be chiefly, if not entirely, armed with muskets. I should 
as soon believe that they were all armed with Maiitoifs 
fowiiBg-pieces. , You mtist of course have long since o!:>- 
sei;vecl, that ten or fifteen thousand men, more or less, make 
very little difference in the military arithmetic of A,va. 
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One of the most extraordinary circumstances attending 
the Burman war, is the effect which it has in increasing 
the Bengal army ; — fresh regiments are raised, because 
others have gone to the frontier, and more are raised to fill 
up the places of some which it is proposed to draw together 
in order to strengthen some of their field-forces, already 
strong enough. 

The Bengal army, as it stood before the Burman war, 
was at least as numerous as it ought to have been. No 
increase was necessary for Ava. It never has been cus- 
tomary in India, when ten or fifteen thousand are sent into 
the field, to raise an equal number to supply their places 
in garrison and cantonment. The Bengal Government has 
got more troops by transferring Nagpoor and Mhow to 
Madras and Bombay, than it has sent into Ava. It can 
hardly be said to have sent any into that country ; for 
those in Arracan and Cochar are still on their own frontier. 
Since the commencement of the war, we have sent beyond 
sea, viz. — 


Fighting men 


( Europeans 
\ Natives 


Bearers 
Followers I 

private 


5237 

15,277 

1088 

2644 

2326 

26,572 


The great addition to the Bengal army, on account of 
the war in Ava, in which we have so great a share, without 
any addition, is a subject much felt and much talked of in 
this establishment. I regard the increase as entirely use- 
less in itself, and as worse than useless as it affects the 
Madras army. An adjutant-general officer will always 
find very urgent reasons for increasing, and even for 
doubling, the army,'jf Government is disposed to receive 
them. Yours most sincerely, 

Thomas 'M uHtd.' ^ 
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TO MR. WYNN. 

Madras^ 5th Januaryj. 1826. 

DEAR SIR5 

We have private accounts from Enngoon up to 
the ^Stlij which mention that Sir A. Campbell had passed 
Meaday without seciiig any thing of the enemy, who had 
abandoned their stockades at that place after their defeat 
near Promc. The enemy have evidently retreated in great 
consternation and disorder; and Sir Archibald will, I 
imagine, push on as rapidly as he can to Maloon, or even 
to Sombewgow, in order to prevent the enemy from re- 
assembling in force at those places. Should he even find 
both abandoned, he will probably be obliged to halt a short 
time in order to let his supplies overtake him ; for I sus- 
pect that his ardour has made him outrun them. 

In the beginning of last month he had reason to expect 
that Colonel Morison’s force in Arracaii would reach Sem» 
bewgow, on the Irawaddy, about the middle of the present 
month ; but this hope must now be at an end, because the 
Arracan force has been destroyed as an army by sickness 
much more fatal than that experienced at Ilang'oon the 
preceding year. The loss of a powerful diversion from 
Arracan will not iiowevcr, I think, hiinler the llangooo 
army from reaching XJmmarapoora in the course of the pre- 
sent campaign, unless the enemy sliow more resolution and 
more skill in harassing us than tliey have ever yet done. 
There are two ways by which our ad,vance to the capital 
might be rendered impracticable: one is hy ti;ie enemy not 
fighting us in front, but sending numerous cictachmeiits 
from their army to act on our flanks and rear; and the 
other is by the people of the country becoming hostile ainl 
intercapting our supplies. As far as I’can judge, from 'all 
tlie past conduct of the enemy, I think that we have' no 
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tiling to fear from detachments from their army acting In 
our rear, because these detachments never seem to trust 
themselves at any great distance from the main army— 
never to come forward ivithout it, and never to remain 
long behind when it retreats. A rising of the people is 
what is most to be apprehended, as it would involve us in 
very serious danger. Among most nations, the knowledge 
that they were to be restored to their former conquerors 
would produce a hostile feeling, which would raise them 
against their new masters ; but among the Peguers^ I ra- 
ther think that this will not be the case, because the mass 
of the people are too un warlike, and because they do not 
seem to have a local militia, so common in India. It must 
be owned, however, that our avowed intention of giving 
up Pegue to Ava furnishes that power with the best means 
of exciting the Peguers against us, and which, though it 
may have little effect while we are successful, might be 
very dangerous if we met with any reverse. It is not on . 
likely that another armistice will be immediately requested 
by the Barmans ; but, as it may be merely with the view 
of gaining time and wasting the fair season, I scarcely be- 
lieve that Sir A. Campbell can with prudence accede to it, 
until he reaches the capital or its neighbourhood. I should 
then hope, though not very conjGdently, that we may have 
peace. We shall then, at any rate, have possession of the 
most fertile part of the empire, and be able, by collecting 
the revenue, to reimburse ourselves for a portion of the 
expenses of tlie war. The deplorable state of what was 
the Arracao army compels us to give what ftxrther aid we 
can possibly spare, with safety to ourselves, to the army hi 
A va. We are sending to Rangoon one or two additional 
regiments of sepoys, and we are preparing to relieve , all 
the weak corps of vsepoys now in' Ava, by fresh and com- * 
plete ones from hence. I havO' left India as naked of J:roops' 
as it can safely be; and if I have committed any :err9r,-it 
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is rather having sent a\vay too many than too few. But 
I have not acted without fully considering the state of the 
country^ and all the chances of disturbance; and as I find 
that we must either weaken ourselves a little more than is 
prudentj or expose the army in Ava to failure from the 
want of reinforcements, I have not hesitated to support 
Sir A. Campbell to the utmost extent of our power. Any 
evil which might arise in this country from the want of 
troops in one quarterj may be repaired by drawing them 
from another; but the want of troops in Ava would be 
fatal to the success of the campaign. 

I am, with great esteem and respec^t, 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Thomas Munro. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Madras, 16th April, 1896. 

MY BEAR DUKE, 

I DID not think of troubling you with another 
letter; but as wc liave at last made peace wfith tbe Bur- 
maos, 1 tlnnk I may as well give you a few lines, l>y way of 
finishing tlic war. I mentioned in my lust what kind, of 
troops the Barman armies ’were composed of, so that it is 
not necessary to say any thing more of them except tluit 
they did not improve in the progress of the war. We are 
well out of this war* There have been so many projects 
since it commenced, that I scarcely ex}H!cted ever to see 
any one plan pursued consistently. There has !)ecii no 
want of energy or decision at any time in tittacking tlie 
enemy ; but there has certainly been a great want of many 
of the arrangements and combinations by which the inove- 
inents^of an army are facilitated, and its success rendered 
inore^ certain. There wore no doubt great clifficiikies ; 
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every thing was new ; the country was difficuU^ and the 
climate was destructive; but stilly more enterprise in ex- 
ploring the routes and passes on some occasions^ and more 
foresight in others in ascertaining in time the means of 
conveyance and subsistence^ and what was practicable, and 
what was not, would have saved much time. We are chiefly 
indebted for peace to Lord Amherst’s judgment and firmness 
in persevering in offensive operations, in spite of ail argu- 
ments in favour of a defensive war, founded upon idle 
alarms about the power of the Barmans, and the danger of 
advancing to so great a distance as the capital. Had he 
given way and directed Sir A. Campbell to amuse himself 
with a defensive system about Prome or Meaday, we should 
have had no peace for another campaign or two. Every 
object that could have been expected from the war has 
been attained. We took what we wanted, and the enemy 
would have given up whatever we desired, had it been, 
twice as much. They have been so dispirited,, and our po- 
sition in Arracan and Martaban gives us such ready access 
to the Irawaddy, that I hardly think they will venture to 
go to war with us again. The Tennasserim coast cannot at 
present pay the expense of defending it : it may possibly 
do so in a few years, as its resources will no doubt improve 
in our hands, and there may be commercial advantages that 
may make up for its deficiency of territorial revenue. I 
should have liked better to have taken nothing for our- 
selves in that quarter, but to have made Pegue independ- 
ent, with Tennasserim attached to it. Within two months 
after our landing at Rangoon, when it was ascertained that 
the Court of Ava would not treat, I would have set to work 
to emancipate Pegue ; and had we done so, it would have 
been in a condition to protect itself; but to make this still 
more sure, I would have left a corps of about six thousand 
men in the country until their government and militarjt force 
were properly organized; five or' six years' would;. have 
VOL, IL ' M 
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been fully sufficient for these objects, and we could then 
have gradually withdrawn the whole of our force. We 
should by this plan have had only a temporary establish- 
ment in Pegue, the expense of which would have been 
chiefly, if not wholly, paid by that country ; whereas the 
expense of Teiinasserini will, with fortifications, be as great 
as that of Pegue, and will be permanent, and will not give 
us the advantage of having a friendly Native power to 
counterbalance Ava. Pegue is so fertile, and has so many 
natural advantages, that it would in a few years have been 
a more powerful state than Ava. One ])niK:ipal reason in 
favour of separating Pegue was, the great dilliculty and 
slowness with which all our operations must have pro- 
ceeded, had the country been hostile, and if the Burmaa 
commanders knew how to avail themselves properly of this 
spirit, and the risk of total failure from our inability to 
pi'otect our supplies upon our long line of eomniunieation. 
The Bengal Government were however always averse to 
the separation of Pegue : they tliought that tlie Burmans 
and Peguers w^ere completely amalgamated into one people; 
that the Peguers had no %visli for indepeiKlenee ; tiuit if 
tiiey had, there was no prince remainitig of their dynasty, 
nor even any chief of commanding influence, to assume the 
governnieiit; tliat it would retard the attainment of pcaice; 
that the project was, in fact, impracticable ; and that if 
even practicable, the execution of it was not desiral)le, as it 
would involve us for ever in Indo-Chinese politics, by the 
necessity' of protecting Pegue. Even if we hat! been obliged 
to keep troops for an unlimited time in Pegue, it would 
have saved the necessity of keeping an additional force on 
the eastern unhealthy frontier of Bengal, as the Barmans 
would never have disturbed Bengal while we were in Pegue. 
The Bengal Government were no doubt right in being 
cautious. ,They acted upon the best,, though imperfect, in- 
foraiation they possessed. 
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Those who have the responsibility cannot be expected to 
be so adventurous as we who have none. But I believe 
that there is no man who is not now convinced^ that the 
Taliens (Peguers) deserted the Burman Government, 
sought independence, and in the hope of obtaining it, 
though without any pledge on our part, aided in supplying 
all our wants with a zeal which could not have been sur- 
passed by our subjects. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Thomas Munro. 

We sent to Rangoon about three thousand five hundred 
draught and carriage bullocks ; and could have sent five 
times as many, had there been tonnage. 


TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Madras, 15th J one, 1826- 

MY DEAR MALCOLM, 

I THANK you for your letters of the 20th and 
28th February- Your friend Dr. Mack seems to be a 
favourite, and will, I have no doubt, get forward ; and if 
I can help him properly, I shall do it I am quite im- 
patient to see your last chapter. Have you seen the Last 
Man? He ought to die reading your last chapter. Your 
new edition will be by far the most valuable book in our 
language on our Indian empire, to every person who takes 
any interest in its stability. It was so before, and it will 
be much more so now with its additions and improvements. 
Much is still wanted about the army : it is a long subject, 
and I dare say that you have said all that can be said 
about it. — Look at the Madras army just now. We had 
no officers fit to be employed in Ava in any high command, 
who did not want either rank or health, R, Scott was too 
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ill to be employed ; and almost all the lieutenant-colonel 
wlio were fit for command, were junior to the Kiog'^s 
lieutenant-colonels. Boles, R. Scott, and Deacon, are going 
home. McDowell will be the only colonel in the country. 
After him comes Welch, a very brave and respectable 

officer ; and then and , both at present,' for 

the sins of the Company and a judgment upon the Madras 
army, in temporary command of divisions. G. Scott and 
Forbes, or any respectable officers who want divisions, 
should be sent out. 

Nothing can equal the absurdity and wrong-headedncss 

of ^ and his advisers the prize-agents. When I saw 

Cadeli, after the arrival in this country of the first com- 
munications between — and the trustees, I told him 

— was mad, and would do nothing but mischief, and 

advised him to withdraw from the allLance. What could 
the man want with lawyers We had got in the Duke of 
Wellington, the best trustee that could liave been found in 
the kingdom ; and if law3^ers were wanted, he had the aid 
of those of the Crown, As the Court of Directors will 
now send my successor to Madras, I hope that you will be 
appointed without opposition. I do not understand tlie po- 
litics of tlie matter; but it appears strange to me that there 
ever should have been an_y ipiestion on tlie subject of the 
candidates. I do not kimw that 5 mu will now, after the 
lapse of so miiclt time, wish to come; !>iit I trust you will, 
for you are yet younger than I was when I came out last* 
I 'hear that you ate going into Fariiamciit. This woiiidbe' 
very well if you had nothing else to look to ; but it is 
almost too late to begin a new trade and serve a nc'w 
apprenticeship. You would be miicli more at home, and 
could do much more good’ at Madras Ilian in the House of 
Commons. I do not know whether your health be an 
insuperable obstacle ; but if it is not, there is no way in 
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which you could, so honourably to yourself, and so use- 
fully to the nation, close your career as in the government 
of Madras. Nothing will give me greater pleasure, than 
to leave you in this country preparing materials for a new 
edition of your Political History. 

Yours ever, 

Thomas Munro. 

TO MR. WYNN. 

Venkalaghery, 17th October, 18S6. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

It would have been desirable to have avoided 
the extension of our dominion ; but it could not easily have 
been done. We could not have restored our conquests to 
the Burmans, without making them in a few years as power- 
ful as ever, and ready to enter into a new war with us with 
improved means, and the benefit of past experience, when- 
ever they saw a favourable occasion. We could not show 
the Barmans that we would not avail ourselves of success 
in war to extend our territory. Such a measure would 
have the effect of encouraging them and the surrounding 
nations to make war upon us ; for if they are sure that, 
however unsuccessful it may be, they will lose none of 
their territory, they have little inducement to remain at 
peace. It is the dread of losing a part or even the whole 
of their dominions, that is our best security against thei|. 
aggression. We could not give Martaban and Tennasserim. 
to the Siamese, because they had no claims upon us, be- 
cause they could not have defended them for a single sea- 
son against the Barmans, and because the transfer would 
have rendered us odious to the inhabitants. 

Whatever rules we may prescribe to ourselves for the 
limitation ofnur territory, they can never be absolute, but 
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must alwaysj in some degree, yield to circumstances. A 
civilized and warlike nation, surrounded by balf-civilized 
neighbours, must necessarily, in spite of itself, extend its 
empire over them. It is the natural progress of human 
affairs, and the march of civilization over barbarism. All 
that we can do is not to precipitate, but to retard events 
as much as possible; and rather to be forced on by them 
than to cause them, lest we should produce anarchy by 
advancing faster than we can consolidate our power and 
establish order and good government in the countries we 
subdue. 

In the question of retaining Tennasserim, we should 
consider not only what direct advantages we can derive 
from it in a commercial or political view, but likewise 
what purposes it may be turned to in the hands of the 
European nations. The French have, in former times, 
sought to establish themselves in Siam and Cochin China. 
They probably have not relinquished the design of esta- 
blishing their power in that quarter ; and were they to oc- 
cupy Tennasserim, and some of the principal islands, they 
would soon extend their territory, and might, at a future 
period, become very troublesome neiglibours. 

I remain, with great esteem, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Thomas Mlnro. 

Before coiicliidiiig the detail of Sir Thomas 
Mtinro's meritorious services during tliis S'Casoii 
of war and famine, it is necessarj to state, that 
clouds no sooner began to gathtn^ in tlie political 
horizon, than he repented of a, step which had 
beei\ taken under widely diiferent cireiiiiistaiices. 
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Eager as he was to return home, a sense of duty 
prompted him not to abandon his post, now that 
dangers and difficulties beset it ; and he at once 
volunteered, in the event of no successor being 
nominated, to continue at the head of the Madras 
Government. As may be imagined, no offer 
could have come more opportunely, or been more 
readily embraced, as the following official docu- 
ment will show : — 

EXTRACT FROM A PUBLIC LETTER TO 
FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Dated 10th December, 1827. 

2. Our Chairman has acquainted us that he has received 
from the Governor of Fort St. George two communications, 
under dates the 3rd March and 19th July last, in both of 
which Sir Thomas Muiiro states the reasons which would 
have induced him to have withheld the intimation of his 
wish to be relieved from the office of Governor of Madras, 
made known to us in bis address of September, 1823, 
and expresses bis intention to remain till the arrival 
of his successor. The Right Honourable the President 
of the Board of Commissioners has likewise made known 
to our Chairman a letter to the same effect which he 
received from your President under date the 8th eluly 
last. 

3. We have derived the most sincere satisfaction from 
the foregoing communications. We consider Sir Thomas 
Munro to have evinced the same liigh public spirit and 
ardent , zeal to promote the interests eoramitted to his 
charge on the present, as on all past occasions, throughout 
his long and honourable^, course of public service. As no 
arrangement has yet been made for the appointment of a 
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successor to the Governor of Madras^ we are happy to sig- 
nify to you our unanimous desire to avail ourselves of an 
extension of Sir Thomas Munro's services in that high 
station, at a period when his distinguished talents and 
peculiar qualifications cannot fail of being eminently bene- 
ficial to the country under your government, as well as to 
our interests; and we have accordingly unanimously re- 
solved to abstain from nominating any successor to Sir 
Thomas Munro, until ^ve shall have received from you an 
acknowledgment of this communication, and an intimation 
of his wislics in consequence. 

4. With the view of making known to the service and 
public in general tlie sentiments w'hich we entertain regard- 
ing Sir Thomas Munro, we direct that this dispatch be 
published in the Government Gazette. 

I cannot better close this chapiter than by tlie 
insertion of tiie following official correspondence 
between the Governments of Bengal and Fort 
St. George. Many other testinioniais to the me- 
rits of Sir Tliomas Miinro’s services are contained 
in the private letters of I^orcl Ainlierst ; l>ut 
enough have been already adduced to prove, that 
by no individual in public or private life was 
bis character more justly estimated. 

TO MAJOR-GE'NEEAL SIR THOMAS MCINEO, K.CLiL 
OOVERNOR m COUNCIL OF FOET ST. CJEOttGE. 

HONOtiRABLE SIR, 

Oh the happy termination of the long and arduous 
contest ill which we have been engaged with the Govern- 
ment of Ava, ' and the ratiiication of a detiiiite treaty of 
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peace with that state, we should fail to discharge a duty 
not less indispensable than gratifying in the periorinance, 
if we delayed to avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity 
to offer our congratulations on this important occasion, 
and to express our heartfelt obligations for the cvcr-ai*tive 
and cordial co-operation of your Government in the coiuluct 
of the war. 

2. In the general orders which we have issued under 
this date, as contained in the accompanying copy of tlu? 
Government Gazette Extraordinary, we have endeavoured 
to do justice to the feelings of admiration with wliich we 
have regarded the services of the coast army serving in 
Ava; and we have now to convey to you the grateful sense 
we shall ever retain of the alacrity with which you placet! 
the military resources of Fort St- George at our dis|)(}s.'il, 
and not only met, but, in many instances, anticipated our 
requisitions for aid. 

3. We sensibly feel, and are happy to avow, that to the 

extraordinary exertions of your Goverinnent we are niainjy 
indebted for the prosecution of the Burmese war, to the; 
successful issue which, under Providence, lias now crownctl 
our arms, and which, we trust, will be protiuctive of im- 
portant benefit to the British interests, by securing ms from 
farther insult and aggression from a haughty neighbtnir, 
who had long been bent on trying Ins strength with the 
British power. We have, ffcc. 

(Signed) A»ininm\ 

J. W. IlAMIN'roN, 
W. B. B.vyi.kv. 


Fort William, 
11th April, 1826. 
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REPLY OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

To the Right Honourable William Pitt Lord Aniherstj 
Governor-General in Council at Fort William. 

MY LORD, 

1 . W E have derived a high degree of gratification 
from t!ie receipt of the letter from your Lordship in Coiineib 
under date tlu; 11th insUint ; and, in again tendering our 
cordial congratulations on the successful and lionourable 
teriTni'uitit>n of the war in Ava, we beg leave to express our 
acknowledgments for the share which your Lordship in 
Council is pleased to ascribe to the exertions of this Go- 
vernment in accomplishing that result. The discharge of 
our duty in co-operating with the Supreme Government 
to the entire extent of the means at our command, has 
been rendered grateful to our feelings, and must have 
proved more efficacious in consequence of the uniform con- 
fidence with which 3T>ur Lordship in Council has honoured 
us, by a liberal coniinunieation of tlie views of the Supreme 
Government, and an ample discretion as to our means cd* 
promoting tlienu Flattered and gratified by this confi- 
dence throiigliout the whole course of heKStilities, we have 
sincere satisfaction in acknowledging how much it has 
strengthened, our hands and incrcuHcd our resources, as 
well as stiinulateci our zeal in culling fi>rth all the energies 
of this Government. 

2* The most remarkable circumstance in the conduct of 
the late war, as far as the army of St. Getirge is con- 
cerned, has been the spirit and cheerfulness witfi which the 
Native troops, without 'a single excoptiim, and to mi ex- 
tent far beyond ail precedent, have, disregarding tlieir 
habits,rattachiiients, and prejudices, embarked on board' 
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ships and proceeded to a foreign country, and submitted, 
without repining, to hardships and privations, at the simple 
call of professional duty. It has afforded us extreme- 
pleasure to perceive, that this additional claim to the 
approbation and favour of Government, established by 
the Madras sepoys, has been so cordially recognised 
and so honourably promulgated by your Lordship in 
Council; and we are convinced that the justice done to 
the Native troops on this occasion, will tend |>owcrfuf- 
ly to confirm them in their devoted attachment to the 
service. 

We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) T- Muxro. 

G. T. W alk HR. 

Fort St, George, H. S. Gk.f.mr. 

25th April, 1826. 

On the 24th of November, 1826, .sliortly after 
the conclusion of the Burmese war, the Court of 
Directors passed the following; resolution, with 
reference to the part taken in it by Sir Thomas 
Munro, which was confirmed by the Court of 
Proprietors on the 13th and 19th December fol- 
lowing : — 

Resolved unanimously — That the thanks of tins Court 
be given to Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Burt. K.( ’.B. 
for the alacrity, zeal, perseverance, and forecast which he 
so signally manifested throughout the whole course of che- 
late war, in contributing all the available resource.s of the 
Madras Government toward-s bringing it to a successful 
termination. 
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A vote of tliaiiks was also passed, on tbe same 
occasion in favour of Lord Amherst and Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell ; but neither the vote to that 
nobleman nor to Sir Thomas Munro were echoed 
in Parliament, though my I^ord Goderich, in the 
House of Loi'ds, declared “ that it was impossible 
for any one to form an adequate idea of the efforts 
made by Sir Thomas Munro, at the head of the 
IMadras Government.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Private Proceedings. — Illness of liis Son. — Dcpari un- Mi L.niy 
Munro for England. — Lciters to Lady Miinro. 

Whilst these great tran.s;Hth >u.s wvre pii.ssing*. 
a variety of events befel, cakiuluted, .vouit* of‘ tJiiuj 
to gratify, others not a little to Itant.ss, tlu* |»rlv;ite 
feelings of Sir Thomas IMunro. iiinong the gr.t- 
tifying occurrences may be eminu-rated his eie- 
vation to the dignity of a Baronet of tlreat Bri- 
tain, an honour which, like all the rest, came h|mhi 
him unsolicited, but •which wa.s conlened a,\ ;i 
mark of Plis Majesty’s gracious cun.sidenilit ui of 
his distinguished exertions in the cojniuct of Ute 
Burmese war. This event titok plaet' in J one I 
and was, as may be supposed, ettiued as it de- 
served; but it maybe <pie.stione«l wlieilitT, too 
man of Sir Thomas’s high and homnirahk* senti- 
ments, another project, then in contein|jhiti»«p 
caused not at least erpudly pleasurable .sen.sations, 
It is now well known, and. need, not therefore fo* 
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denied, that when the Burmese war began to 
assume a serious appearance, great dissatisfaction 
was experienced and expressed at home, touching 
the conduct of the Governor-General. By some, 
his Gordship was accused of entertaining ambitious 
designs, to the accomplishment of which the 
interests of the Company were about to bo sacri- 
ficed; whilst others laid to his charge a total 
absence of such qualities as are essential in the 
head of every government. Hon^ever gx-oundless 
these accusations might be, affairs certainly came 
at one period to an extremity, and serious thoughts 
were said to be entertained of recalling him from 
his Government. 

In this emergency, it was suggested that no 
fitter person could be nominated to succeed to the 
Supreme Government than Sir Thomas INIunro. 
How far arrangements were actually entered into 
with that view, I am not enabled to state ; but 
that there was a considei'able disposition to bring 
the matter about is rendered indisputable from 
the tone of the following letters. Tliey were 
addressed t(3 a friend in the India House, from 
whom Sir Thomas had received intimation of the 
designs then in agitation; and they are given, 
not less on account of the elucidation of the 
writer’s opinions, but because they contain a full 
and manly vindication of Lord Amherst’s public 
character. 



SIR THOMAS :munho. 




from sir THOMAS MUNRO TO — 

IHfh July, II*!-.! J. 

As to my goJng to the City of F'a!aci‘St it' i> 
too late; but had I gonej, I should ha,ve had uo tt^ar oi 
envy and jealousy; nobody could have thwarted me; i 
should have taken care of that I think* la>wr‘vm\ that 
present Governor-General is as good as any ot!u*r that } eu 
are likely to sencl^ and that great in|us|ic‘e is dune tn him 
in the idle clamour which has been raiseil Iduu 

His situation was a very arduous one. He was luwv to 
India; the Biirmans were an enemy entiri-ly unkmnui Iri 

us; we were ignorant of their military ioree -ol t!uj.i 

mode of warfare — of their resourccss^ and tfie face of 
their country. — Lord Amherst, in his first idiU'*^ o| flu* 
plan of operations, was probably guidt‘d by Chaplain i ain 
ning, and the men who were best ae<juaintui rdih A'va. 
When he found that the |)roject of sailing al oiu’e up 
Irawaddy to Promc or IJmarapoora cauild not 1,J4’ 
and that other measures must be adopUal, he dtraht* lu 
his new plans of military operations,, eimsiilted he-i 
military authorities in Bengal, ami follcnvv'il their 
I do not see that any other Govenior-Cnait^riitK in Nluiihir 
circumstances, could luivc done imn’e; and i^ver he 

has been fairly embarked in the war, he has iakeit tlie best 
means of bringing it to a successful close, In* never rolnxirig 
in his exertions to keep the forces in Ava idlicii-nf,. Smiu* 
of the military arrangements are not cKartly w!mt i uji' 
prove of; — but what of that? No two invu ever agree on 
such points. There is, I think, tme error i^y which f In- 
Bengal plans ate all too much influenced ; liMiru-iy, a imrsi 
exaggerated estimate both of the immhers umi of 

the Burmans, and indeed of all otfier eneitiie*. ha^ 

led to the discouragement of enterprise* iti hlow and 
cumbersome operations, to much exfienM; and loss of lime, 
by employing several corps where ' one would have ^Imsn 
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enough ; and lastly, to what appears to me a great and 
useless increase of the Bengal army, 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 

May 17 th, 1826. 

The question regarding the Bengal Government 
will have been settled one way or otlier by this time, 'So 
that it is hardly worth while to say any tiling about it now, 

I think that the policy of a sudden recall, even irhen things 
do not go on as you wish, is very questionable, because it 
tends to shake the authority and tine res|)ect which Govern- 
ment ought to maintain. Lord Amherst has now taken 
Bhuripore, and dictated peace to the King of Ava ; and has 
conducted these measures just as well, if not better than 
most of tile Governors-Gcneral you could have sent out. 
The Court are too unreasonable when they expect to find 
every day for the Supreme Government such men as ap- 
pear only once or twice in an age. You cannot have a 
Lord Cornwallis, or Wellesley, or Hastings every day, and 
must take such men as are to be found. 

With respect to the plan of sending me to Bengal, I 
should havL‘ been deliglited ivitli it ton or iifteen years ago, 
or even when Lortl Hastings resigned ; but it is now too 
late. You forget that it is above forty-six years since I 
arrived in India, and that I have always been in laborious 
situations. I cxight, according £0 all ordinary rules, to 
have been dead seven years ago; and nothing l>ut a very 
strong constitution and great temperance have saved me. 
My constitution may be expected to break every day ; for 
I ftiBcy that I already see some symptoms. My hand 
.shakes in writing, especially in a warm land-wind day like 
the present, wlnicb it did not do till lately ; and I lost front 
a cold last year moi’e than ' one-half of my bad hearing* 
lam Tike an overworked horse, anti rec|uire a little rest* 
Ever Tuce I came to this GovernmeiU, almost every pafier 
of any importance has been written by myself ; and during 
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the whole course of the Barman war, tbougli little of my 
writing appears, I have been incessantly engaged in dis- 
cussions, and inquiries, and correspondence, all connected 
with the objects of the war, tliough, from not being official, 
they cannot appear on record. Indeed, as we had not tile 
direction of the war, wc had no right to give opinions 
regarding it ; and it was only by laying hold of the oppor- 
tunities furnished for remark, by sending away so great a 
part of our army, that I was enabled now and then to say 
something about the war. 

Were I to go to Bengal, I could hardly hold out two 
years, certainly not more ; and this period is too short to 
do any good. Among new people, and new modes of con- 
ducting business of every kind, it would require the wliolc 
time merely to look about and consider what iiupnries I 
should enter upon, to make myself acquainted with the real 
state of aftairs. When this w^as done, I should next con- 
sider what parts of the system might be improved by 
change, and what ought to be left untouched* All this 
could not be done in less than four or five years ; and my 
remaining so long is entir*ely out of the question* I never 
wish to remain in office when I feel that I cannot do justice 
to it; and I know that I could once have done as much in 
three or four days, as I can now do in a week. 

At the very moment when the tide of his public 
life ran thus smoothly, the subject of tins memoir 
was afflicted by domestic cares of no ordinary 
weight and bitterness* Of Lady Muiiro^s aecL, 
dent, which occurred early in 1823 , some notice 
has already been taken ; ■ and it has been stated, 
that the recovery of the invalid, though ultimate- 
ly complete, was extremely tedious*' The 'conse-, 
quence was, that Sir Thomas wasAepiived'qfker''' 
society during a^' considerable portion ^ of thi^year^ ,, 
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the medical attendants requiring her to reside at 
Bang-alore, whilst his official duties rendered it 
impracticable for the Governor to join her there, 
except at intervals. 

The illness of Gatly I^Iunro naturally increased 
Sir Tliomas’s anxiety to quit India as soon as 
possible ; and that dcsii-e obtained additional 
strength when, in Sc]>tember 1823, a second soil 
was l)orn to liim. But the Burmese v'ar, and 
the failure of tlie crops, stood in tiie way, and, 
as lias been shown, private happiness was freely 
sacrificed to a sense of political duty. Sir Tho- 
mas, accordingly, remained at his arduous post, 
and for the s|)ace of nearly three years bore, with 
firmness and magnanimity, whatciver of pain 
usually accompanies “ hope deferred.” 

'riiing's were in this .state, and the war, though 
pnitractcd iieyond all expectation, appeared as 
far from its termination as ever, wlien the child 
•was seized with a dangerous disttaiqier, and re- 
duced to the ])oint of<leafh. After every other 
exjK'dient hud been tried in vain, an imnualiatG 
removal to Europe %vas recommended, and the 
anxious parcnt.s lost not a moment in carrying 
it into execution. But tlie bitterest ]>ang of all 
remained to be endured. Xtdther Sir Tiioinns 
nor Latly Munro could admit the idea of en- 
trusting a child so circumstanct'd to the care of 
entire .strangers ; and painful as the prospect was, 
they .saw that a .separation was inevitable. They 
yieliled to their fate ; and in the month of March 
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18S6, Lady Mtinro with her infant embarked for 
England. They never met again. 

The following beautiful letters serve to show 
how deeply this rending asunder of the tenderest 
ties of nature was felt by Sir Thomas Munro. 
I give them, not without some apprehension lest 
the privacy of domestic life should seem to be 
violated ; but it appears to me that it is by such 
exhibitions only that the real characters of pub- 
lic men are to be ascertained ; and I am sui'e 
that society is never more benefited than when 
proofs are brought befoi*e it, that a man may be 
great both in camps and cabinets, yet retain in 
perfect freshness all the amiable qualities of the 
heart. It is only necessary to premise, that the 
names Kamen and Toto were assumed by Sir 
Thomas’s sons : the elder, called after his father, 
Thomas, bore the latter appellation, — the younger, 
Campbell, gave to himself the formei'. 

TO LADY MUNRO. 

Guindy, 2nd April, 1826. 

Wr came here last night, for the first time since 
you went away ; Col. Carfrae and I drove out together. 
We alighted at the old place, near the well. It was 
nearly dark, and we passed through the garden without 
finding you. We had nobody in the evening but Captain 
Watson, which I was glad of. He has got the floors 
covered with new mats, which smell like hay ; but they 
are of no use when those for whom they were intended are 
gone. The cause which occasioned the desertion ®f this 
house gives every thing about it a melancholy appeaiunce. 

Nf '2 
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[ dislike to eater Kamen’s room. I never pass it without 
fcliinkiog of that sad night when I saw him lying in Iiosa‘’s 
Iap 3 with leeches on his head, the tears streaming down 
his face, crying with fear and pain, and his life uncertain. 
His image, in that situation, is always present to me when- 
ever I think of tins house. I \ralked out this morning at 
daylight. I followed Captain "Watson’s new road, which 
is now made Inird with grave!, as far as the place where it 
divides ; but on reaching this point, instead of turning to 
tlui left, as we used to do, I contiiuied along tlie main 
branch to the little tank, and there halted a few minutes to 
admii'c t!ie view of tlie distant hills. I then turned towards 
the garden, wliere I always fouiHtyou, and Kamcn trotting 
before you, except when he stayed behind to eXi-uniru? some 
ant-hole. How delightful it was to sci* him walking, or 
running, or stopping, to endeavour to explain something 
witli his band-s to help bis language* How easy, and 
artless, and beautiful, are all the motions of a chikL 
Every thing that he does is graceful. All his little ways 
are erulearingy and they are the «anus wlu’cli Nature lias 
given him ft>r his protection, because they make every 
body feel ao attaclunent for bitm* — have lost Ids society 
just at the time wium it was nmst interesting. It wax his 
tottering walk, bis !u*!p1essness, and tmcoriHciousncss, that 
I liked. By dm time I see Idm again hv will liavc* hist all 
those ('|ualities,— lie will know^' hmv to liehnve himsidf,— he 
will have ac(|uirecl some knowledge of the worlch and will 
not be half so engaging us he now is. 1 almost wish that 
he would never cliange. 

TO THE HAMK ■ 

Madras, Idlh April, 

^ ^ * 

' At nine to«day I had Sir Mcdpli Pal iiicfr, and half 
an b<„y^ir after a missionary from Ceylom The emm of Sir 
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Balph^'s visit was a very melancholy one, which I am sore 
you will be greatly distressed to hear. It was to consult 
.about a monument to the memory of our late excellent 
Bishop, who died at Tricbinopoly on the 3rd of this 
month. He bad been early in the morning at a Native 
congregation ; he returned home about seven, and imme- 
diately went into a cold bath, about seven feet deep, at Mr. 
Bird's house, into which he had gone the two preceding 
mornings. His servant, after waiting half an hour, became 
alarmed at his not coming out, opened the door, and saw 
him lying at the bottom. Medical aid came immediately, 
but too late, as every means tried to restore animation 
failed. The medical opinion is, that on entering the bath 
he was seized with a fit, fell forward, and was suffocated. 
I never knew the death of any mail produce such an 
universal feeling of regret. There was something so mild, 
so amiable, and so intelligent about him, that it was im- 
possible not to love him. 

The following extracts are given to show his 
anxiety to return to England. 

TO THK SAME. 

Madras, 29tli April, 1826. 

I TOLD you in my last that I had sent home 
my resignation by the Neptune, aiid four copies of it by 
different ships earlier in this month. I hope that some 
one of them may reach England soon enough to enable 
my successor to ari'ive in February or March ; but I fear 
it will be September. If I could get away in March, and 
make a good passage, our separation would not be more 
than about sixteen months ; but if I axn detained till 
September, it will be nearly two years. The shortest of 
these periods is a great deal too long. I have nol seen 
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Tom since he was five months old. I can never see him 
IS a child, and I part with Kaiiieo just at the time he is 
most interesting. 


Madras, Ifith May, 1826. 

On this day last year we were all togetl'scr at 
Cliittoor, on our way to Bangalore, looking forward to a 
pleasant journey through Mysore. Wo little suspected that 
yon and Kaoien would now be going rouiul the Cape, 
and tliat I sliould be licre. Had it not boon for his unfor- 
tunate iihiess, we might have been all now in Mysore ; we 
might have returned in October by llyacottah, after spend- 
ing some days again on the banks of tlie Kistnagerry 
river, and gone homo in the same ship ■m‘xt y«.:ar. T'his 
is the plan on which I laid set nyv heart; IjuI. we have been 
sadly disappointed. After making the voyage between 
India and Europe togetlier tliree times, it is very Imrd 
upon you to have been obliged to go honu^ alone. The 
separation is distressing, but thicre is no he!|> for it ; it is 
one of the evils attending service in India. I hope I 
shall not be licre another hot seasot^ ; for, as "Lord Am- 
herst has taken Bljiirtpocnx and humbled (iolden Foot, I 
do not see wliat use either you or I (*aii be of any longer 
in this country. If I atn lucky, I may sail siKmer than 
you think, and see you in June or J'yly’’ next year. I wish 
to make a long tour this year, if nothing extraordinary 
occurs to detain me.' here. I wiint to i>xamiiie the state of 
aflmirs in the Southern Troviiices. ^ ^ ** 

TO THE 8AM K. 

Guiuily^ lllh JiiBCN lB2Ci 

# ^ ^ # # 

1 iiAvis been roa<liu{? und writing very lumi all 
day, which always for the last year makes iny hand shako m 
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much, that I can hardly write. This is a sign that I have 
been long enough, in a warm climate. The weather at this 
season has been cooler than ever I knew it at Madras. It 
has been continually overcast all last week, which induced 
me to come out here yesterday evening, after the usual 
Saturday‘’s dinner. I took a walk in the morning of an 
hour and a half, and ended with the garden, where every 
thing is growing in great luKuriance. After getting out of 
the carriage yesterday evening, I looked at the new well, 
and found it had water enough to hold out till it got a 
fresh supply from the rains ; but I did not find you or 
Kamen there, or in the drawing-room. I always miss you 
both here more than at Madras, because we had fewer 
visiters, and I was more accustomed to see you and him 
quietly. Your rooms look very desolate ; they are empty 
all day, and in the evening have one solitary lamp, I 
DOW go along the passage without seeing a human being, 
and often think of him running out to pull my coat, I 
cannot tell you how much I long to see him playing again. 
I believe that I shall follow your father^s example when I 
go home, in playing with children. When you reach 
Craigie, give me a full account of Tom, and of all the 
points in which he is like or unlike his brother. I have no 
letter from you since the 24th of March ; and I begin to 
fear that I shall not hear from you until your arrival in 
England. 

The troops are returning from Ava. Major Kelso 
arrived a few days ago in command of the Kimendyne 
regiment. There is no chance of hostilities, as the Bur- 
mese are completely tired of war. I am glad of it, as , I 
can have no pretence for staying longer in the coimtry ; 
.and if the weather were not too hot for calling names, ' I 
could call them barbarous^ mdforocious^ and arrogant 
for not letting me go home with, you.. ' I am quite at aJoss 
to know what lam to do when „I go home,. ;Where we 
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to live ? in town or coiintr}^ ? or both ? Are we to travel 
and see the world and sights, or to jaunt about in our own 
country, or to stay fixed in one place ? You must consider 
of all this, and be ready with a plan when we meet. Love 
to all at Craigie. 


'ro vuii fcn-VMK. 

Madras, SiDth June, 1826. 

. As I understand tiuit a ship for England !i«a,s left 
Calcutta., and is to touch here, I sliali begin a letter to you; 
because by this means I shall be ready at any time to send 
you one, wliether it contains four lines or hnir pages. The 
China-men, and other shi|>s lately arrived, have brouglit 
several letters for yon from your friends. I sludl send them 
all back to you, because you will, I think, be sorry to lose 
some of them, and will like to read tlumi all, if it were? 
only for the sake of comparing the feelings with whidi you 
read tliem at liome and would have read thian in India* I 
read them with pleasure ; l)ut would much rather luivo sat 
down in l\fr. Elliotfs chair and listcaied to you reading 
them, after returning irom our evening ride or walk. 
I sIkiH keej> a letter from Tom to yrm* it is on the 
same slieet with one from him to me, both in his own liand- 
writiiig. He is the mdy one of the family whom I now 
see. I go into the room where his picture is every clay 
for two minutes, on my way to tlie dinitig..roon:i, or rather 
varaiidalu I thiek: him more like Kanien than I used to 
do; and sometimes almast .fancy that he looks haj^jiitr since 
you 'Went away* I am not sure, however, that liiere m any 
clmnge. It is likely enough .fliat, even when you wvm 
here, lie looked as well pleased as now, but that I did iiol 
oliserve it., . , ' 

7th,«|«ly.: — I waMit to'Guindy on Saturday evening, ami 
shall probably not go there again before .'Novcmiber, te.l 
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it on the 21st on a long journey to the Southern 
I took as usual a long walk on Sunday' morn- 
had been so much rain^ that the garden looked 
and beautiful than I e’ver saw it ; but I found 
-re, except a boy guarding the mangoes and 
be squirrels— not even the old French gardener, 
reat change from the time when I was always 
ding you and Kamen there. It is melancholy 
at you are never again to be in a place in which 
> much pleasure. This idea comes across me 
strongly when I enter the house and pass from 
om to the drawing-room along the passage, now 
id deserted, and formerly so noisy with your son 
id his followers. It always makes me sad when 
place; but I shall be wae when I leave it, like 
2 last time. In my visits there I have never had 
2 rs. I generally go about once a fortnight, 
y. — I am now writing in my own room at Giiin- 
not expect to have come liere again until after 
from our tour ; but Captain Watson had ar- 
t the travelling baggage should come here, and 
hence to-morrow for Madranticum. I leave 
L .Friday (21st), after council, and go in the 
^olaveram, and then go into my palankin. 

•ney will be a long one, by Tanjore, Trichinopo- 
[adara, to Palamcottah, from thence to Din- 
Coimbitore to the Nilgheri hills; and wlsen we 
we shall be guided by the time of the year in 
by Mysore or Salem and the Baramahl. We 
very hot weather a great part of our march, but 
bdp for it. We slmll have the pleasure of tra« 
1 probably some cool days to reward as. 

the garden this morning,-— every thing is^row-. 
fat luxuriance, bat particularly ^ 
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Baboal hedges. The new well is half full. I looked, on 
my way home, at what you call gcraniiinis, but which 
seem to me to be more like wild potatoes. I stood for a 
minute admiring them, merely from t!ie habit of doing so 
with you; for, had I followed my own taste, I should as 
soon have thought of admiring a brick-kiln as of gazing at 
a hundred red pots filled with weeds. There is some- 
thing very melancholy in this house w^ithout you and your 
son. It 1ms tlie air of some enchanted deserted mansion hi 
romance. I often think of Kamen niarcliing ^about the 
hall ec|uipped for a walk, but resisting the ceremony of 
putting on his hat. * 


TO THE SAME. 

Cotallum, 5th September, 1896. 

I BEIUEVE I wrote you from Tanjorc and Triehi- 
nopoly. I have since been at Madara, the most soutliern 
point of our travels about ten years ago. From Madura 
wx^ came by the western road to this idace—the distance is 
about a hundred miles. The road runs along the foot of 
the lofty vhiim of mountains which separate Tinavelly 
from Bindigal and Travancore : tlic}’ are high and naked, 
and fidl of ragged peaks, and are altogether the most 
dreary hills I have seen in India, For the last eighty 
miles after leaving Madai’a there was boI: a !>!ade of grass, 
—BO rain had ' fallen since April,— the fielils were all 
plougliecl up,- — rice' sown and flying about in dust, wiiieh 
you know always makes heat more oj’)|iressive. I was in 
hopes that, on coming here, we should again !u:ive green 
fielcis ; but the ground here is as parched as any where else. 
Though the hills are constantly covifred with idoiitls, and 
though we. see light showers falling upon Ihept every day, 
we get none. The mist sits on the liills, and we have ge- 
neralfy a clear sky with the thermometer in the day froiij 
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chiefly on our infantry, than to an enemy whose strength 
is in his irregular cavalry. 

8. Upon the breaking up of an empire like the 
Peishwah’s, it becomes a measure of necessity, as well as 
of humanity, to give employment to a portion of the irre- 
gular troops of the country, both with the view of pre- 
venting them from exciting disturbances, and of enabling 
them gradually to find some other means of subsistence. 
Where a choice is left, regulars only ought to be employed, 
for the sake both of economy and safety. If we compare 
the number of regulars and irregulars required for any 
particular service, and consider their respective efficiency 
for executing it, we shall find that the regulars are not one- 
half so expensive as the irregulars. The result will be 
the same whether we take the ordinary local militia, or the 
irregular corps, disciplined and commanded by an European 
officer. The expense of equipping corps so disciplined, 
increases in a greater degree than their efficiency, and they 
are at least twice as expensive as any regular troops. But 
there is another reason against the employment of irregu- 
lars as a matter of choice : it withdraws a great number of 
useful hands from the labour of the country. The place 
of one thousand regulars can hardly be supplied by less 
than five or six thousand irregulars. The loss of so many 
additional hands must proportionally diminish the produce 
of the country. 

9. The events of the war have rendered the political set- 
tlement of the Southern States easier than it might other- 
wise have been. The whole of Gakla'^s jagheers have been 
resumed. Rastiah’s jagheers have shared the same fate, 
with the exception of the village of Tullikattah, which has 
been left to him, as it is the residence of a part of his 
family. The districts of Manowlee and Chickori have beer 
taken from Appah Dessye, and given up to the Rajah oi 
Kolapore ; but the Dessye has of course been allowed tc 
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keep Nepaiini, and also Sirkopah, which he obtained from 
Purseram Bhow. 

10. In transferring Chlckorl to the Rajah of Kolaporej 
the thre« 3 » enaum villages which formerly belonged to his 
vakeePs brother were restored^ and four villages were 
given as a jagheer to the vakeel Show Maharay himself. 
I meant at one time to have given him only two ; but,, on 
farther consideration, I thought it as well to satisfy the 
Show, by giving the whole, as the Rajah was as likely to 
be displeased with the grant in the one case as the other. 
It is said that the Rajah dislikes and fears the Bhow. 
The report has, I suspect, some foundation ; for, when I 
proposed to the Bhow that I should only recommend, and 
that the Rajah should make the grant, he objected to it. 

11. On the arrival of the reserve before Nepauni, Appab 
Dessye surrendered without delay the whole of the dis- 
tricts of Chickori and Manowlee, excepting twenty-four 
villages, which having appropriated to the support of his 
household troops and principal servants, he gave up with 
great reluctance, after an interval of six weeks spent in 
evasion. He has now nothing to give up, but something 
to receive. He is not entitled, from his conduct, to any 
compensation for the territory transferred to the Kolapore 
Rajah ; but he is entitled, from the assurances given to 
him, to retain all the remaining part of his jagheer which 
he held at the breaking out of tbe war; to recover the 
part of his jagheer resumed by Raj Row, unless when a 
promise, as in the case of Purrusghur, has been made to 
the inhabitants, that they will not again be placed under 
his authority ; and to obtain from the Government of Hy- 
derabad an equivalent for his rights in the Nizamis terri- 
tories. I have told his vakeels that he must not expect to 
recover any of these lost rights, unless he previously exe- 
cute all that has been required of him. He has, from the 
very beginning of his career, pursued a system of throwing 
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into prison all the rich inhabitants, not only of his own 
districts, but of every district wherever he obtained a tem- 
porary authority, with the view of extorting money from 
them, and of seizing and keeping in confinement the wo- 
men most remarkable for their beauty. Many of these 
unfortunate people had been in prison ten or twelve years, 
and many had died from cruel treatment every year. 
While I was in the neighbourhood of Nepauni, I heard of 
only a few prisoners, whom I ordered to be released. It 
was not until after I had marched from the place, that I 
learned that about three hundred still remained in confine- 
ment. I wrote to Appall Dessye to release them. He has 
set many at liberty, but many are still detained ; and until 
the whole are set at liberty, I have directed some of his 
jagheer villages on the south bank of the Kistna, which 
were occupied during the war, not to be restored. 

12. The peshcLish, or rather the rent of the Dessye of 
Kittoor, never was regularly paid, and seldom without 
force. It is now converted into a fixed peshcush, and the 
zemindary erected into a summastanun. The peshcush is 
fixed at its former amount of Shahpoore rupees, 1,75,000, 
and the honorary dress (tushruf) to be given yearly by 
the sirkar to the Dessye, according to custom, at rupees 
3,955. 

13. The Dessye has paid no peshcush for the last two 
years. The peshcush, for the first of those years, has 
been remitted, on account of some expenses incurred by 
him during the war, but more on account of his early de- 
fection from the Peishwah. The whole of the peshcush 
for the last year is to be paid by the end of October. 

14. Raj Row had assigned to the Dessye and the Put- 
wurdhans, seranjami lands in each other’s districts, with the 
view apparently of causing dissension between them. But 
neither party obeyed his orders. Both retained what they 
had before ; for this reason, and still more for that of their 
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being ancient possessions of Kittoor^ Bhagwaddi-Suptgiioii 
and Olkottah are continued to the Dessye. 

15. By his sunnud, the Dessye was bound to maintain 
four hundt-ed and sevent 3 '^-three horse, and one thousand 
foot. Pie is now absolved from the keeping up of any con- 
tingent, and the district of Khannapoor, and an annual 
allowance of 25,000 rupees from the sirkar, are resumed, 
because these constituted the whole of what he actually 
received for furnishing his contingent, as the gudwal pesh- 
cush, estimated at 25,000 rupees, and the lands of Chinta- 
mun Row estimated at 68,473 rupees, though calculated 
as forming a part of the allowance for his contingent, were 
never given up to him. 

16. The Dessye is perfectly satisfied with the present 
arrangement, and he has cause to be so ; for, although his 
peshcush is not lowered, he is exempted from many private 
demands by the Peisliwah's officers, with which he found it 
necessary to comply. Plis country, is now freed from the 
incursions frequently made into it lately by the neighbour- 
ing jagbeerdars and the Peishwali^s troops, and will yield 
him a greater revenue ; and he is secure in the possession of 
what he has. I have therefore no doubt that he feels the 
advantages of being under the protection of the British 
Government, and will endeavour to preserve them. 

17. The Putwurdhans are the only great jagheerdars with 
whom an arrangement has not yet been made ; but as they 
are to receive, and not to give, no difficulty is likely to be 
met with bejmnd what may arise from their discussions 
among themselves respecting their several shares of the 
additional allowances in money and land which may be 
granted by Government. I have not stated to their 
vakeels the amount proposed to be given; but they are 
desirous that, whatever it may be, the division should be 
left to be made among themselves. The Tagaone, Chin- 
chanm, and Karnudwaf chiefs, from the disposition they 
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showed at an early period to quit the Peishwahj are en- 
titled to a greater proportion than the othersj and it will 
thereforcj be necessary that we make the distribution S5 un- 
less they themselves express a desire that it should be 
made without our interference. Two lacs of rupees willj, 
I thinkj be sufficient to satisfy all their expectations. This 
sum will be made up by a remission of the daishmook fees 
paid to the sirkar, by a transfer of such sirkar villages as 
are insulated among the lands of the PutwurdhanSj and by 
making over a part of Ilastiahs, resumed jagheer^ on the 
north bank of the Kistna. The amount of the daishmook 
is variously estimated from fifteen to forty-five^ or fifty 
thousand rupees. As soon as a correct account of it can 
be obtained, the lands required to make up the two lacs of 
rupees will be granted. 

18. All the branches of the Putwurdhan family are po- 
pular in this country. They treat the inhabitants with 
great kindness, and their lands are well cultivated. Their 
attention to their improvement renders them averse to war. 
Their peaceful habits, the great value of their possessions, 
the facility with which we might seize them, and the bene- 
fits they have derived from their connection with us, hold 
out the strongest security that they will discourage every 
attempt to disturb the tranquillity of the country. 

19. The remaining jagheerdars of the greatest impor- 
tance are those of Nergoond, and Ramdroog, and the 
Gerhurroli families of G-ujundughur and Madoolali. These 
jagheers are all personal, and not held by military tenures. 
The jagheerdars of Ramdroog and Madoolah were how- 
ever with Raj Row during the war, but were paid as 
jemadars of horse. The Ramdroog never left the Peisli- 
wah after his defeat at Ashti. The Madoolah never came 
away with Appah Dessye. The Madoolah horse, though 
few, are esteemed the best in the Carnatic. The Jagheer- 
dar of Nergoond, though allied by marriage to Goklah, 
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and though Groklah^’s mother and daughter were in his fort^ 
was friendly from the Tery commencement of hostilities. 
The brother of the Gujundughur Jagheedar was for some 
time actoiilly employed against us under Muddun Sing ; 
but he was recalled by the Jagheerdar, on my threatening 
to treat the jagheer as a hostile district. These Jagheer- 
dars had nothing to expect from Raj Row ; and as they 
have no wish for military service, they will think them- 
selves fortunate if left in the quiet enjoyment of their 
lands. We have no claim upon them either for rent or 
service ; but the Nergoond Jagheerdar had obtained from. 
Goklah some villages, which I have ordered to be resumed. 

£0. The petty Jagheerdar of Hibly, whose ancestors 
possessed both Nergoond and Ramdroog, joined us on the 
breaking out of the war, and will for his services receive 
an addition to his jagheer of lands yielding a rent of two 
or three thousand rupees. Eshwunt Row Garpurrah has 
been put in possession of all his villages except three, 
which belonging to Chukun, have been transferred with 
that district to the rajah of Kolapore. But as Eshwunt 
Row wdll be satisfied with getting other villages in the 
Carnatic of the same value, they will be given up to him. 
The vakeels of the principal jagheerdars have brought for- 
ward claims to official lands and fees, of which they have 
been deprived by Raj Row. It will be advisable to grant 
them some lands, not as a matter of right, but of indulgence. 
The whole will not exceed five or six thousand rupees. 

£1, The total amount of grants in the Carnatic to 
jagheerdars and others, for their conduct during the war, 
will probably be nearly as follows ; 

To the Putwurdhans Rs. 200, 000^ 

To Eshwunt Row Garpurrah, the Hibly 
jagheerdar, and the vakeels of the 
jagheerdars 30,000 

, , ’ ' Rs. 230,000, 
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I do not reckon the districts given to the Kolapore 
Rajah, because they have been taken from Nepauni ; nor do 
1 include any compensation to Appah Dessye^ because he 
is entitled to none. -n 

22. The jagheerdars may be made to maintain from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of their nominal contingents during 
peace, and one-third during war. The number of horses 
have greatly diminished since the time when -the Mahrattas 
were accustomed to lay all their neighbours under contri- 
bution. They will decrease rapidly now, as the demand 
for them for the purposes of war will in a great measure 
cease, and in place of them most of the owners will pro- 
bably rear cattle for husbandry. 

23. There was no opportunity during the campaign of 
acquiring any knowledge of the revenue. Not only the 
collectors, but the officers of accounts absconded, so that 
it will still require some months, and probably the whole 
of the current year, before any tolerably accurate estimate 
can be formed of the state of the revenue during the last 
eight or ten years. We know, however, that it has de- 
clined greatly since the succession of Raj Row, from the 
system of renting and sub-renting, and the frequent dis- 
turbances arising from the weakness of the government. 
The most flouidshing period of the revenue during the 
last fifty years, was when the country was under the 
Mysore dominion. The sum entered in the partition 
treaty schedules of 1792 is supposed to have been almost 
one-fourth moi^e than the real amount. The revenue may 
undoubtedly be again brought to that standard; but it 
will be necessary to proceed with great caution, and to 
keep the assessment very moderate for some years. 

24 The soil is in general extremely fertile; but as 
the cultivators are few and poor, the country cannot 
possibly be improved, unless their rents are low. The 
settlements should be annual. Every rayet should be at 
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liberty to cultivate as much or as little as he pleases^ 
and should pay only for what he cultivates. The rents 
of the rayets should be collected by the heads of villages^ 
and be f>aid by them to the teshildars of the collectors. 
An agricultural survey of the country should be made^ 
in order to ascertain the better its resources, and to es- 
tablish a fixed and moderate assessment. But as such a 
survey, if precipitately undertaken, would cause an alarm 
that an increase of rent was intended, and thereby dimi- 
nish cultivation, it would be proper not to begin it for 
three or four years, when the inhabitants will have ac- 
quired more confidence in our forbearance. 

25. The coining of money, and the levying of customs 
on goods passing through the country, by the jagheerdars, 
are prejudicial to trade, and ought to be abolished when- 
ever the jagheerdars can be prevailed upon to accept a fair 
compensation for the sacrifice of these rights. 

26. The dessyes, potails, and curnums have, in general, 
considerable enaums. It is better that it should be so, as it 
establishes a respectable class of landholders and gradations 
in society between the cultivators and Government ; and, as 
by giving to the heads of villages more influence, it ren- 
ders them more useful as instruments of internal adminis- 
tration. Some confusion has arisen from revenue officers 
of one class having, by purchase or violence, obtained the 
offices and enaums of those of another. The dessye or 
despundi of a small district is sometimes both potail and cur- 
num of several villages. His right cannot now be set aside ; 
but the evil may be corrected by insisting on his employ- 
ing fit persons to execute the duties, and making them a 
sufficient allowance. 

27. All enaums have already been guaranteed to the 
owners by proclamation, but many enaums will be found, on 
examination, to have been given clandestinely by revenue 
officers, without authority. Every one, from the cufmim 
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of a village to the sirsoobah of the Carnatic, grants both 
lands and pensions. The sirsoobah, or his deputy, when 
he is about to quit his office, fabricates a number of enaum 
sunnuds; he gives away some, and sells the rest ;«‘the new 
sirsoobah resumes some, but continues a part of them. 
Where such enaums have not, by long possession, become 
in some degree the fair property of the possessors, they 
ought to be resumed. I would consider all grants of this 
kind, since the cession of the Carnatic by Tippoo Sultan 
in 179s, as resumable ; but the Mysore conquests did not 
extend beyond the Gulpurrbah ; and the year 1792 can 
therefore have no particular applicability to the rest of the 
Carnatic and the districts south of the Kistna. In those 
countries, I would therefore substitute the year of Nana 
Furnavee’s removal from power, or of Raj Row’s acces- 
sion, because there has since been no regular control over 
the disposal of the sirkar’s property. 

28. It would be advisable that no zillah court should 
be introduced for some years. The collector ought, in 
the mean time, to act as judge and magistrate, and the 
teshildars of districts, and heads of villages under his su- 
perintendence, to manage the police, and exercise judicial 
authority in petty suits within their respective circuits. 

29- The collector should have under him tw^o subordi- 
nate collectors, one at Bijapoor, or Shulapoor, and the 
other at Haveri or Ranie Bednoor. The collector should, 
as usual in such cases, be called the principal collector, as 
it serves to give him more weight in the eyes of the natives. 

80. I am convinced, from long experience, that the 
system of management by principal and subordinate col- 
lectors is the best calculated for an extensive collectorate, 
particularly where the territory is a recent acquisition, and 
requires much investigation ; and that it is also the best 
adapted for producing a succession of efficient collectors. 
A subordinate collectorship is the best of all schools for 
acquiring revenue knowledge. The subordinate collector 
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has all the practice of his principal in revenue details ; and 
being exempted from all public correspondence and duties 
of a general nature, he has more time to examine and 
understand them thoroughly, 

31. With the exception of the small tract south of the 
Werdah, the other districts fell into my hands during the 
progress of the war. The enemy in all had collected 
more or less of the revenue of the year, and in some which 
were last occupied, the whole, so that in such districts a 
considerable expense was incurred for an establishment of 
revenue ofScers and irregular troops, without any returns. 
The teshildars and their irregulars were sometimes driven 
out of a district, after having obtained possession of it, and 
every district was too much disturbed to admit of any 
jummabundi or regular settlement of the revenue being 
made. The collections, or rather contributions, were 
carrying on both by the enemy and us at the same time, 
and in the same districts. I looked to the collections 
merely as the means of facilitating our military operations, 
by lessening the resources of the enemy, and increasing 
our own. Whatever was got in the struggle was so much 
gained from the enemy, and might be regarded rather as 
captured property than as revenue. Under all these dis- 
advantages, enough was realized to defray the charges of 
all the civil establishments of a body of three hundred 
horse, and of a body of peons amounting at one time to 
nearly ten thousand, and to leave a balance in the treasury 
on the 8tli instant, of star pagodas 52, 65, 32, 444; so 
that the campaign in the Carnatic may be said to have been 
carried on without any expense to Government. 

32. The preparation of the English revenue accounts 

has been hitherto delayed by the death of the English 
writer brought from Madras; but they are now nearly 
finished, and will be forwarded to you in a few days by 
Mr. Chaplid* I have, Src. 
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VIL 

-NOTES ON RICARDO’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 1820. 


VALUE. 

He maintains with Adam 
Smith, that labour is the mea- 
sure of value. That in the 
early stages of society, the 
exchangeable value of com- 
modities depends solely on 
the comparative quantity of 
labour expended on each.” 

P. 8. In the same coun- 
try, double the quantity of 
labour may be necessary to 
produce a given quantity of 
food and necessaries at one 
time, that may be necessary 
at another and a distant 
time ; yet the labourers’ re- 
ward may possibly be very 
little diminished.” 

P. 24. No alteration in the 
wages of labour could pro- 
duce any alteration in the 
relative value of these com- 
modities, &c. (N.B. While 

the capitals are equal.) 


It is always the quantity 
of labour required at the 
present time which regulates 
value. 

If, by improvements in 
machinery, two commodities, 
now of equal value, were to 
be manufactured, the one 
with one-half, the other with 
one-quarter of the labour 
now required, they would 
fall in value in proportion to 
the diminution of labour ; 
and the exchangeable value 
of the one would only be 
half of that of the other. 

It is always supposed that 
the capitals are equal, and 
in the same proportion of 
fixed and circulating. 

He supposes the capital 
of the fisher and hunter to 
amount each to 100 fixed, 
and 100 circulating capitals 
—total 200L That in both 
210/., instead of 200/., would 
be required, when wages rose 
10 per cent., to produce the 
former quantity of commo- 
dities 5 that they would, 
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P. 28. The relative va- 
lue of commodities is subject 
to fluctuations, from a rise 
of wages, and consequent fall 
of profits, if the fixed capi- 
tals employed by either be 
of unequal value, or of un^^ 
equal durability.” 


P. 34. By a rise in the 
price of labour under 7 per 
cent, which has no effect on 
the prices of commodities 
wholly produced by labour, 
a fall of no less than 68 per 
cent, is effected on those com- 
modities wholly produced by 
machinery.’^ 


tberefore, remain at the same 
relative value, and profits 
would be equally reduced in 
both trades. 

He supposes that all capi- 
tal must yield the mme rate 
of profit. That fixed capi- 
tal must, in proportion to its 
annual waste, yield the profit 
of an annuity. That if when 
profits were 10 per cent, 
wages rose 6 per cent, pro- 
fits in all trades would fall 
to 4 per cent. But that, as 
no more labour is bestowed, 
no increase of value could 
arise ; and that the fall in 
value would be greater in 
proportion as the share of 
fixed capital was greater ; 
because the profits of paid 
capital would be reduced 
from those of an annuity at 
10, to one at 4 per cent. 

He supposes a machine 
which has cost 20,000/., to 
last 100 years, and to pro- 
duce annually, without the 
labour of man, goods of the 
value of 2000/% That la- 
bour so rose that profits fell 
to 3 per cent. That as the 
owner^’s profits must fall to 
3 ' per cent., and that as he 
pays no wages, the fall of 
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BENT, 

P. 48, Rent is that por- 
tion of the produce of the 
earth which is paid to the 
landlord for the rise of the 
original and indestructible 
powers of the soil.” 

P. SO. No one would 
pay (rent) for the use of 
land where there was an 
abundant quantity not yet 
appropriated,” 

P. 52. Suppose land 
No. 1, 2^ 85 to yield, with 
an equal employment of 
capital and labour, 100 , 99 ^ 
and 80 quarters of corn, 
net produce. If only No^ 
1 were cultivated, the whole 
net produce would belong 
to the cultivators. When 
No. 2 was cultivated, rent 
would commence on No. 1 , 
which would pay 10 quar- 
ters ; and when No. 3 was 
cultivated, rent would com- 
mence on No, 2 , which would 
pay 10 quarters, while the 
rent of No. 3 would rise to 
20 quarters,” 


profits must be the value of 
his goods. 

Whatever portiofi is paid 
for improvements, for the 
erection of buildings, &c. 
though called rent, is ac- 
tually profit of stock. 

This abundance of unap- 
propriated land, in many 
parts of India, would pro- 
bably hinder rent from being 
paid, even though the as- 
sessment left an excess above 
the profit of stock. 

He supposes that the land 
last cultivated pays no rent, 
but only the profits of stock. 
That, as there cannot be two 
rates of profit, the landlords 
of 1 and 2 will get as rent, 
the difference between the 
net pi'oduce of their land, 
and of 3 ; because it is the 
same to the farmer whether 
he cultivates 3 rent-free, or 
pays 20 quarters for No. 1. 
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; P. 54. Rent is always the 
difference between the pro- 
duce obtained by the employ- 
ment of «?wo equal quantities 
of capital and labour. 


P. 55. The reason then 
why raw produce rises in 
comparative value, is, be- 
cause more labour is em- 
ployed in the production of 
the last portion obtained. 


The value of corn is re- 
gulated by the quantity of 
labour bestowed on its pro- 
duction on that quality of 
land, or with that portion 
of capital, which pays no 
rent.^" 

Corn is not high, because 
a rent is paid ; but a rent is 
paid because corn is high. 

No reductions would take 
place in the price of corn^ 


It is the same thing whe- 
ther capital is employed on 
new land, or in augmenting 
the produce of old. A far- 
mer who employs a capital 
of 1000/. and obtains 100 
quarters of wheat, if he em- 
ploy another 1000/. on the 
same land, and obtain 85 
quarters additional, the land- 
lord would take 15 quarters 
as rent. 

In the progress of society 
the comparative value of ravr 
produce increases, while that 
of manufactured decreases; 
because by taking inferior 
land into cultivation, raw 
produce requires more la^ 
boiir, while, by improve- 
ments in machinery, manu- 
factures require less. 

Improvements in agricul- 
ture tend to lower rent, whe- 
ther they make the same land 
yield more produce with the 
same capital, or the same 
produce with a smaller ca- 
pital. 

If the land yield more pro- 
duce without an increase of 
population, there will be no 
demand for the excess, and 
therefore, the worst land 
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although landlords should 
forego the whole of their 
rent 

P. 62. “ Rent increases 
most rapidly as the dispo- 
sable land decreases in its 
productive powers.’’’ 

P. 71. Whatever di- 

minishes the inequality in 
the produce obtained from 
successive portions of capital 
employed on the same, or 
on new land, tends to lower 
rent."’ 

P. 74. It is obvious 

that the landlord is doubly 
benefited by difficult}^ of 
production. First, he ob- 
tains a greater share, and 
secondly, the commodity in 
which he is paid is of greater 
value/" 


must be withdrawn from 
cultivation, or the portion 
of capital last employed on 
the same land ; and as the 
inequality between the pro- 
duce of the first and last 
portions of land or of capital 
will be diminished, rent must 
be diminished. 

In the case, however, 
where the improvement con- 
sists in obtaining the same 
produce by the saving of 
labour, or with a smaller 
capital, though money-rent 
would fall in consequence of 
the diminution of labour, 
corn-rent would fall, rise, or 
remain stationary, according 
to the increase or decrease of 
the difference between the 
capitals employed. If four 
capitals, 50, 60, 70, 80, yield 
equal prod Lice — if five be saved 
from each, corn-rent remains 
as before. If 20 be saved 
from 80, the least productive 
of profit, corn-i*ent falls ; if 
from 50, it rises, because the 
difference is increased. 


NATUBAE' AND MAEKET 
FRIGE. ^ 

P.' 83. It, is then the 
desire which every capitalist 
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has of diverting his funds 
from a less to a more pro- 
fitable employment, that pre- 
vents th^ market-price of 
commodities from continu- 
ing for any length of time, 
either much above or much 
below their natural price.'*’ 

WAGES. 

P. 85. The natural 
price of labour is that price 
which is necessary to enable 
the labourers, one with ano- 
ther, to subsist and perpetu- 
ate their race, without either 
increase or diminution.’’ 

P. 86. The market- 

price of labour is the price 
which is really paid for it 
from the natural operation 
of the proportion of the sup- 
ply to the demand ; labour is 
dear when it is scarce, and 
cheap when it is abundant.” 

P. 88. Capital may in- 

crease at the same time that 
its value rises. An addition 
may be made to the food and 
clothing, at the same time 
that more labour may be re- 
quired to produce the addi- 
tional quantity than before.” 

A capital may increase 
without its value increasing. 


He observes, that when 
capital increases while its 
value rises, the natural 
price of labour, which always 
depends on the price of food, 
Ssc. will rise;” but that 
when capital increases, while 
its Value remains stationary 
or diminishes, the natural 
price of labour will remain 
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and even * while its value 
is actually diminishing.” — 
The additions may be 
made by the aid of machinery 
without any increase, and 
even with an absolute dimi- 
nution in the proportional 
quantity of labour required 
to produce them.” 


P. 95. The friends of 
humanity cannot but wish 
that in all countries the la- 
bouring classes should have 
a taste for comforts and en- 
joyments. There cannot be 
a better security against a 
superabundant population.” 

P, 101. When wages' 
rise, it is generally because 
the increase of wealth and 
capital have occasioned a 
new demand for labour, 


stationary or fall. But in 
both cases the market-rate of 
wages will rise ; for, in pro- 
portion to the ii^crease of 
capital will be the increase 
in the demand for labour.” 
Although the increase of ca- 
pital will always finally in- 
crease the demand for la- 
bour, there is a case in which 
it may he some time before 
it does so, and during which 
the demand may even fall. 
If while I employ 1000/. in 
paying wages, I find a ma- 
chine which will do the same 
v/ork for 500/. I shall have 
a disposable capital of 500/.; 
but until it is augmented, I 
cannot pay 1000/. to la- 
bourers. 


' ■ ' It is not very clear why a 
rise of wages should not raise 
prices. It is evident enough 
that population and wealth 
remaining the same as be- 
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which will infallibly be at- 
tended with an increased pro- 
duction of commodities. To 
circ ulateith ese ad ditional com- 
modities, even at the same 
prices as before, more mo- 
ney is required.’’ — When- 
ever a commodity is required 
in greater abundance than 
before, its relative value 
rises. If more hats were 
wanted, their price would 
rise. If more gold (money) 
were required, gold would 
rise.” 

If then all commodities 
rose in price, gold could not 
come from abroad to pur- 
chase those dear commodi- 
ties ; but would go from 
home to be employed with 
advantage in purchasing the 
comparatively cheaper fo- 
reign commodities.” 

It appears then that the 
rise of wages will not raise 
the prices of commodities.” 

All commodities could 
not rise at the same time, 
without an addition to the 
quantity of money."’ 

To purchase any addi- 
tional quantity of gold from 
abroad, commodities at home 
must 'be cheap, not dear.” ' . 

VOD, ,11.' 


fore, there cannot be a de- 
mand for the same quantity 
of commodities at a higher 
price ; but might there not 
be a demand for a smaller 
quantity at the increased 
price, amounting to the same 
value ? 

One would think that those 
who paid wages would add 
the increase to the price of 
their produce ; and if they 
could not sell the usual quan- 
tit}’', reduce it to the demand, 
and either sell the smaller 
quantity at the reduced price, 
or the greater at the old 
price, as might be found 
most profitable. 

If the rise of wages cannot 
be thrown upon the price of 
commodities, it falls upon the 
particular classes who pro- 
duce them, without affecting 
landlords and stockholders. 
If thrown upon the commo- 
dity, landlords, &c. would 
have a share of the burden. 
It might not be their full 
proportion, because they 
might save a part by re- 
duced consumption, or by 
the manufacturers, &c. find- 
ing it necessary to throw a 
part upon their profits. 

■ .n 
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PROFITS. 

P. 109» Neither the 
farmer, who cultivates that 
quality of land which regu- 
lates price, nor the manu- 
facturer, who manufactures 
goods, sacrifice any portion 
of the produce for rent. 
The whole value of their 
commodities is divided into 
two portions only ; one con- 
stitutes the profits of stock, 
the other the wages of la- 
bour.^'’ 

Supposing corn and ma- 
nufactured goods always to 
sell at the same price, profits 
would be high or low in pro- 
portion as wages were high 
or low-^^ 

P. 115. Thus we see, 
that whether the produce 
belonging to the farmer be 
180, 170 ^ 160, 150 quarters, 
he always obtains the same 
sum of 720/. for it ; the price 
increasing in an inverse pro- 
portion to the quantity*’’ 

P. 134 Thus then I 
have endeavoured to show, 
that a rise of wages would 
not raise the prices of com- 
modities, but would invari- 
ably lower profits; and se- 


As the farmer must al- 
ways retain ‘the profits of 
stock, rent must always fall 
on the consumer. Increase 
of wages, from rise in the 
price of corn, must always 
fall on profits. As the far- 
mers share of the produce 
diminishes as the price rises, 
it is as much his interest 
permanently as that of the 
manufacturer, that the price 
should not rise ; because he 
is obliged, as a consumer, to 
pay a higher price for arti- 
cles into which raw produce 
enters. 

P. 133. In proportion as 
capital accumulates, rent and 
wages absorb all profits. 

It appears that, even if the 
prices of commodities were 
permanently raised by high 
wages, as (erroneously) sup- 
posed in the above note, it 
would not make any dif- 
ference in the loss of profit 
to the employers of labour. 
The increase of wages is no 
doubt a sum withdrawn from 
profits. The transfer of ca- 
pital will prevent it from 
falling more on one trade 
than on. another. If a hatter, 
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coBdljs that if the prices of 
commodities could be raised, 
still the effect on profits 
would the same, and that 
in fact the value of the me- 
dium only ill which prices 
and profits are estimated 
would be lowered.” 


from a rise of wages, should 
sell his hats for 110/. instead 
of 100/., his money-profits 
would be the same as before ; 
but as he would be obliged 
to pay one--tenth more for 
every commodity, and more 
for his raw materials, and 
labourers at the increased 
prices, he would be no better 
than if his profits had been 
diminished, and prices re- 
mained as before. 

Landlords and annuitants 
could not be made to bear 
any part of the increased 
wages, because their portion 
of consumption, though rais- 
ed in price, only compensates 
the rise in the cost of the 
raw material. It can do no 
more, because the rise both 
of the raw material and of 
wages cannot be added to 
the price of the manufac- 
ture ; for if when wages rise, 
the same rise be made in 
prices, the labourers will be 
just as they were— 'they will 
get more money-wages, but 
no more corn or commodi- 
ties. They must therefore 
get ■' a •' second rise, equal tO' 
the first, and commodities 
must be raised again to 
2 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 

P. 135. extension of 
foreign trade will immedi- 
ately increase the amount of 
value in a country, although 
it will tend very powerfully 
to increase the mass of com- 
modities.’’ 

As the value of all fo- 
reign goods is measured by 
the quantity of the produce 
of our land, and labour 
which is given for them, we 
should have no gi-eater value, 
if by the discovery of new 
markets we obtained double 
the quantity of foreign goods 
in exchange for a given quan- 
tity of ours.” 

P. 140. “ If by the intro- 
duction of cheap foreign 
goods I can save 20 per cent* 
from my expenditure, the 
effect will be precisely the 
same as if machinery had 
lowered the expense of their 
production; but profits 
would not be raised.” 

_ P.142. Foreign Trade 
has no tendency to raise 
the profits of stock, unless 
the commodities imported be 


answer this new rise, which 
is absurd. 


Foreign trade can onlj^ in- 
crease profits by importing, 
at a cheaper rate, corn and 
other necessaries of the la- 
bourer. No importation of 
articles used exclusively bj^^ 
the rich can raise profits ; 
but their cheapness and 
abundance, while they in- 
crease our enjoyments, en- 
able us to save and accumu- 
late ; and in this way they 
have an effect similar to 
profit. 


Whatever diminishes la- 
bour, lowers price ; but has 
no effect on profit. 

Whatever diminishes wa- 
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of that description on which 
the wages of labour are ex- 
pended,’’ 

^ Tl|e remarks’ apply 
equally to home trade.” 

P. 144. In one and the 
same coun tr}^, profits, gene- 
rally speaking, are always 
on the same level.” — It is 
not so between different 
countries.” 

P. 145. The quantity 
of wine which she (Portugal) 
shall give for the cloth of 
England, is not determined 
by the respective quantities 
of labour devoted to each.” 


P. 153. But the dimi- 
nution of money in one 
country, and its increase in 
another, do not operate on 
the price of one commodity 
only, but on the prices of 


ges, raises profit; but has 
no effect on price. 


This is because capital, 
though it goes easily to equal- 
ize profits from one district 
to another of the same coun- 
try, does not readily remove 
to a foreign country. 

The cloth might in Eng- 
land be the labour 
of . . 100 men 

The wine in do, 120 : 

The wine in Por- 
tugal . 80 ; 

The cloth in do. 90 : 

Yet Portugal, though she 
could produce cloth with 
less labour than England, 
would find it advantageous 
to take cloth from England ; 
because she could, by ap- 
plying her capital to wine in 
place of cloth, get her cloth 
with the labour of 80 in 
place of 90 men. 

tie supposes that England 
discovers a mode of making 
her own wine. Portugal now 
pays in money for her cloth. 
The accumulation of money 
in England raises the price 
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all/’ — The price of cloth, 
from being 451 in one coun- 
try, and 50/. in the other, 
would probably fall to 49/. 
or 48/. in Portugal, and rise 
to 46/. or 47/. in England, and 
not afford a sufficient profit, 
after paying a premium for a 
bill, to induce any merchant 
to import that cominodity.^^ 
It is thus that the money 
of each country is apportion- 
ed to it only in such quanti- 
ties as may be necessary to 
regulate a profitable trade of 
barter.” 


P. 165. Whenever the 
current of money is forcibly 
stopped, and when money is 
prevented from settling at 
its just level, there are no 
limits to the possible vari- 
ation of exchange.” The 
effects are similar to those 
which follow when a paper 
money, not exchangeable for 
specie at the will of the 


of cloth, and prevents its ex- 
portation. England, in such 
a case, must export gold as 
a commodity, until ^he has 
no more than her proper 
share for carrying on a trade 
of barter, and her commo- 
dities will then fall to their 
proper price. 

The greater facility in 
working goods, the shorter 
distances to which they are 
to be sent in exchange for 
gold, are the only two cir- 
cumstances which regulate 
the comparative value of 
money in the different coun- 
tries of the world, and make 
it most abundant and clieap- 
est in those countries which 
have the advantage of easy 
production and short dis- 
tance. 

Whenever a country forces 
into circulation too much 
paper-money, or forcibly re- 
tains more specie than is ne- 
cessary for circulation, she 
makes the exchange unfa- 
vourable to herself. When 
each country has its own 
proper quantity of money, 
the exchange will be at par, 
and 100/. in England, or the 
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holder^ is forced into circu- 
lation. 


TAXES. 

P. 172. ‘^The desire which 
every man has to keep his 
station in life, occasions most 
taxes, whether laid on capi- 
tal or income, to be paid 
from income.’’ 

It should be the policy 
of Government never to lay 
such taxes as will inevitably 
fall on capital, since by so 
doing they impair the funds 
for the maintenance of la- 
bour.” 

P. 175. Those taxes, 
however, are easily collect- 
ed, and this by many may be 
thought to aiford some com- 
pensation for their injurious 
effects.” 

TAXES ON KAW PRODUCE. 

'P. 176. Any tax which 
may be imposed ob' the cul- 


■ silver in 100/. will purchase 
a bill of 100/. or an equal 
quantity of silver, in France, 
Spain, &c. 

The exchange is never 
ascertained by the compara- 
tive value of money in com- 
modities ; but by estimating 
the value of the currency of 
one country in the currency 
of another. 

Both he and Adam Smith 
condemn all taxes on the 
transfer of property, stamp 
ditties^ and duties on the 
registration of bonds, &c.” 

They prevent the na- 
tional capital from being dis- 
tributed in the way most 
beneficial to the community.” 


In India they should per- 
haps be abolished entirely ; 
but certainly in all cases 
affecting the rayets, who are 
continually borrowing to pay 
their rents. 

Taxes on rent fall on the 
landlord. 
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tivator, whether in the shape 
of land-tax, tithes, or a tax 
on the produce when ob- 
tained, will increase the cost 
of production, and will there- 
fore raise the price of raw 
produce.’’ 

F- 182. It would raise 
the price of raw produce by 
a sum equal to the tax, and 
would therefore fall on each 
consumer in proportion to 
his consumption*” 

It would raise the wages 
of labour, and lower profits.” 

P. 178. In the case of a 
tax on raw produce, of a 
land-tax or tithes, the corn- 
rent of land will vaiy, while 
the money-rent will remain 
as before.” 


P. 193. Taxes on pro- 
duction, or OB the profits of 
stock, whether applied im- 
mediately to profits, or indi- 
rectly, by taxing the land 
or its produce, have this 
advantage over other taxes : 
no class of the community 


Taxes on land, tithes, 
raw produce, and poor-rates, 
fall on consumers. Taxes 
on wages fall on ^profits. 
Taxes which raise the price 
of raw produce, so far as 
they raise the price of the 
labourer’s necessaries, fall on 
profits. 

Taxes which raise the 
price of raw produce cannot 
fall on the cultivator, be- 
cause if they did, he would 
remove his capital to some 
other employment. 

The quantity of corn will 
not be altered by the tax ; 
but as rent is regulated by 
the profit of No. 3, which 
pays no rent, and is always 
equal to the difference be- 
tween the produce of No. 3, 
and land of a better quality, 
Nos. 1 and 2, or between 
160, 170, and 180 quarters. 

The rent is equal to the 
absolute difference between 
those numbers, or to 10 on 
No. 2, and 20 on No, 1; 
but when a. tax of 8s. per 
quarter, or 10 per cent, is 
imposed, the absolute 
ence is lessened, though the 
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can escape them^ and each 
contributes according to his 
means.’’ 


P. 194 If lOOZ. is my 
fair proportion of the ex- 
penses of the country 9 the 
virtue of taxation consists in 
making sure that I shall pay 
that lOOZ. neither more nor 
less’’ — “ and that cannot be 
effected in any manner so 
securely as by taxes on 
wages, profits, or raw pro- 
duce.” 


P. 195* The probable 
ejffect of a tax on raw pro- 
duce, would be to , raise the 


relative one remains : since 
No. 1 and 2 pay the tax on 
180 and 170 quarters, in- 
stead of 160, as No. 3. Had 
all paid the tax on 160 only, 
no fall would have taken 
place in the corn-rent ; but 
as they do not, the corn- 
rent falls. 

As No. 3 must always 
yield the profit of stock, it 
must always add to price 
what is taken in tax, and 
always yield the sum of 
640Z. The cultivator of No. 
1, also in the same way adds 
the tax to the price, and 
therefore pays the same 
money-rent ; but though the 
difierence of the money-pro- 
duce of No. 1 and 3 is the 
same as before, yet, as the 
price of corn is greater, this 
difference is equal to the 
price of fewer quarters of 
corn, and corn-rent falls. It 
falls by a quantity of corn 
equal to the tax on the 20 
quarters difference of pro- 
duce which the cultivator 
must now deduct from the 
rent. 

The tax could not raise 
the price of all commodities, 
because the same quantity 
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price of raw producCj and 
of all the commodities in 
which raw produce entered, 
but not in any degree pro- 
portioned to the tax ; while 
other commodities in which 
no raw produce entered, 
such as articles made of the 
metals and of the earths, 
would fall in price, so that 
the same quantity of monej^ 
as before would be adequate 
to the whole circulation.*’’^ 


P. 196. tax which 

should ha've the effect of 
raising the price of all home 
productions would not dis- 
courage exportation, except- 
ing during a very limited 

The tax would produce 
the same effect as an altera- 
tion of money confined to 
a single country.’^ — That 
country might not be able 
to sell, but she would be 
able to buy, because import- 
able commodities would not 
be raised in price ; under 
these circumstances nothing, 
but money could be ex- 


could not be circulated with- 
out more gold, which could 
not be drawn into the coun- 
try by dear copamodities. 
Part of the tax would fall 
on wages and profits, and 
part on the price of earthen 
and metallic articles, by the 
transfer of capital to these 
manufactures. The whole 
amount of produce and cir- 
culation would remain as 
before, because though indi- 
viduals from paying the tax 
would have less to expend, 
government would just have 
so much more. 

If all home productions 
were raised, they could not 
be exported ; but money 
would fall, and be exported 
for foreign articles, until its 
scarcity would raise the price 
of the remainder, when 
goods would fall in price, 
and be again exported as 
before. 
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ported/^' — A nation can- 
not be exhausted of its mo- 
ney, for after a certain 
quantity lias left it, the 
value of the remainder will 
rise.” 

TAX ON RENT. 

P. 200, A tax on rent 
would affect rent only; it 
would fall wholly on land- 
lords, and could not be 
shifted to any class of con- 
sumers.’’ 

TITHES. 

P. 205. Lands of the 
worst quality, as well as the 
best, pay tithes, and exactly 
in proportion to the quantity 
of produce obtained from 
them. Tithes are therefore 
an equal tax,’^ 

P. 207. The chief ob- 
jection against tithes is, 
that they are not a perma- 
nent and fixed tax, but 
increase in value in propor- 
tion as the difficulty of pro- 
ducing corn increases.” 


Tithes fall on the con- 
sumers, like all taxes on raw 
produce. 

They resemble rent in 
augmenting both in quantity 
and value, with the difficulty 
of production. 

As the country improves, 
the net produce of land 
diminishes in proportion to 
the gross produce ; but as 
tithes are a tenth of the 
gross, they become a larger 
share of the net produce. 

Tithes do not discourage 
cultivation more than an 
equal amount would do 
raised in any other way, 
because all taxes are paid 
from the net produce of the 
country. 
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LAND-TAX. 

P. 211. A land-tax 
levied in proportion to the 
rent on land, is in eiFect a 
tax on rent.’^ — It will not 
alFect raw produce, but will 
fall wholly on the landlords.**^ 
But if a land-tax be 
imposed on all cultivated 
land, however moderate that 
tax may be, it will be a tax 
OB produce, and will there- 
fore raise its price.’^ 


TAXES ON GOLD. 

P. 226. Corn being a 
commodity indispensably ne- 
cessary to every one, little 
effect would be produced on 
it in consequence of a tax, 
and therefore the supply 
could not be long excessive, 
even if the producers had 
great difficulty in removing 
their capitals from the land. 
The price of corn therefore 
will speedily be raised by 
taxation. 

If the mines which sup- 


He shows that if the tax 
be laid on all land in pro- 
portion to its produce, it 
does not differ from tithes ; 
that if it be laid on all land 
at the same rate per acre, it 
will raise the price of corn 
in proportion to the tax paid 
by the cultivator of the land 
of the worst quality,” and 
will therefore increase the 
rent of all the owners of the 
better land, without benefit 
to the State. 

He supposes that the price 
of corn would rise almost 
immediately, and throw the 
tax on the consumer, because 
the demand of every person 
for food remains as before. 
He supposes that the quan- 
tity of gold would diminish 
slowly,' by the poorer mines 
being shut ; and that as the 
value could not rise until 
the diminution took place, 
the money-owners, not those 
who used it, would pay. The 
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ply us with gold were in this 
country 5 and if gold were 
taxed, it could not rise in 
relative value to other things 
till its quantity were re- 
duced/’ 

TAXES ON PROFITS. 

P. 245. Taxes on lux- 
uries fall upon those only 
who make use of them.” 

Whatever raises the 
wages of labour lowers the 
profits of stock, therefore 
every tax on any commodity 
consumed by the labourer 
has a tendency to lower the 
rate of profits.’’ 

P. 253. A tax on the 
profits of the farmer is not 
a tax proportioned to the 
gross produce of the land, 
but to its net produce, after 
the payment of rent, wages, 
and all other charges.” 

P. 254. A tax on the 
profits of stock always 
leaves corn-rent unaltered, 
and therefore money-rent 
varies with the prices of 
corn ; but a tax on raw pro- 
duce, or tithes, never leaves 
corn-rent unaltered, but ge- 
nerally leaves money-rent 
the same as before/’ ' ^ 


demand for gold is not for a 
specific quantity, as in the 
case of food and clothing, 
but is regulated entirely by 
its value, and the value by 
the quantity. 

He shows that a tax of 10 
per cent, will affect the prices 
of commodities, not in the 
same, but in different rates, 
according to the nature of 
their capital, because if it did 
not, the rates of profit would 
become unequal. That a 
rise or fall in the value of 
money would affect prices 
unequally. That the argu- 
ment of those who maintain- 
ed that the Bank restriction 
had not depreciated cur- 
rency, because all commo- 
dities did not rise in the same 
proportion, was not correct. 
That in a country without 
taxes, an alteration in the 
value of money would ope- 
rate in an equal proportion 
on the prices of all commo- 
dities. But that in a coun- 
try where there are taxes, it 
could not do this, because it 
would render profits une- 
qual, as a fall in the value 
of money would raise the 
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P. 255. By taxing the 
profits of the farmer, you 
do not burden him moi*e 
than if you exempted his 
profits from the tax ; and the 
landlord has a decided inte- 
rest that his tenants’ profits 
should be taxed^ as it is only 
on that condition that he 
himself remains really un- 
taxed.’ ^ 


profits of taxed articles above 
the general level, until 
equalized by the transfer of 
capital. 

If the profits of the far- 
mer are not taxed 10 per 
cent., like those of other 
trades, the price of corn 
does not rise, and he pays 
10 per cent, more for all 
articles. If his profits are 
taxed, corn rises 10 per cent., 
and after paying the tax, 
leaves him the same amount 
as before. 

While the farmer is not 
taxed like other trades, the 
landlord has no rise in the 
price of his corn-rent to ba- 
lance the increased price of 
10 per cent, on all other 
articles. When the farmer 
is taxed, the landlord gets 
a rise of 1 0 per cent, on his 
corn, which balances the 10 
per cent, additional price of 
articles of expenditure, and 
leaves him untaxed. 

N.B. — The above reason- 
ing would be true, if the 
mine furnishing money were 
in the same country ; but as 
it is not, all commodities 
could not rise in price with- 
out more money to circulate 
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TAXES ON WAGES. 

P. 258. ‘^The ultimate 
effects which will result from 
such taxes then, are precisely 
the same which result from 
i direct tax on profits.” 

P. 274. If they could all 
raise the price of their goods 
30 as to remunerate them- 
selves with a profit for the 
tax, as they are all consumers 
of each other’s commodities, 
it is obvious that the tax 
could never be paid.” 


P. 279. If the trade in 
the precious metals were 
perfectly free, and money 
could be exported without 
any expense whatevei', the 
exchange could be no other- 
wise in every country than 
at par.” — Even with the 
expenses of transporting 
them, the exchange could 
never in any of them devi- 


them, and more could not 
be got for dear articles. 
Even if prices did rise, the 
export of gold for cheap 
foreign goods, would raise 
its price until the home 
goods fell to their old level. 

The tax falls entirely on 
the employers of labour. It 
cannot raise the prices of 
commodities. 

He shows, that if Adam 
Smith’s doctrine were true, 
that the tax raises prices, 
and that the farmer deducts 
it from his rent, manufac- 
turers would repay them- 
selves by the rise, and there 
would be nobody to pay 
the tax but the landlords, 
who must for this end con- 
sume all commodities. 

The stockholder and land- 
lord would pay nothing to 
the tax. The manufacturer 
could gain nothing by rais- 
ing the price, for he could 
throw no part of the tax 
upon them. If he sold to 
the stockholder the goods 
which cost him 10/. for 12/., 
his profit is 2/. If the tax 
is 1/. his profit will be re- 
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ate more from par than by diiced to 1/. It will be no 
these expenses.'’ more if he add the tax to 

the price, as the other deal- 
ers will do the " same ; he 
must pay 11/. and sell for 
13/. ; and after paying 1/. to 
the tax, will have only 1/. 
as profit. 

But the prices could not 
possibly be raised by the tax, 
because this would again 
raise provisions and wages, 
and the rise of wages must 
be compensated by another 
rise of goods, and so on with- 
out end. 

He shows, that if 10 mil- 
lions only being required, 11 
shall be forced into circula- 
tion, whether in specie or 
paper, the exchange would 
be 9 per cent, against Eng- 
land ; if 12 million, 16 per 
cent., and if 20, 50 per cent. 
— that the prices of goods 
would be doubled, but 'would 
not disturb foreign com- 
merce, as the difference of 
exchange would be allowed 
on both sides in the bills 
for the import and export 
goods. 
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TAXES ON OTHER COMMO- 
DITIES THAN RAW PRO- 
DUCE. 

p. 302. “ By cancelling 
the National Debt, one naan’s 
income might be raised from 
lOOOZ. to ISOOZ. ; but an- 
other man would be lowered 
from 1500Z. to 1000/. These 
two men’s incomes now 
amount to 2-500/. They 
would amount to no more 
then.” 


It is clear that neither in- 
come nor expenditure would 
be diminished; the same pro- 
perty would remain, but it 
w’ould have changed bands. 

One objection may be 
made to his plan of redeem- 
ing at once the National 
Debt, by each person pay- 
ing for his share by giving 
up a part of his capital. It 
is, that each person vrould 
expect, by delay, that his 
share would be lessened by 
the increasing revenue of the 
country. 

As the transfer of capital 
equalizes taxes and profits, 
it might perhaps be practi- 
cable, by limiting taxation 
to a very few principal heads, 
greatly to simplify and im- 
prove the revenue. If in- 
come could be ascertained 
without vexation, it would 
be the best object for taxa., 
tion. 


VOL. II. 


X 
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VIII. 

MAXIMS^ SUGGESTIONS, AND GENERAL 

COLLECTED FROM THE VARIOUS WRl 

THOMAS MUNRO. 

Keep your temper. 

Be slow to take, and never give offence 
spondence or communications ; and abstaii 
use of expressions which, though not gene 
to give offence, may yet be taken offensive^ 

When a question is once decided, whate^ 
opinion may have existed upon it among tl: 
it was to consider it, discussion should at o 
co-operation. 

There is no use, but much unnecessary 
puting a question where the argument you 
doubtful, and not clear. 

Write down a thought when it occurs to 

A public man should give up his situatio 
that he is no longer capable of performing 
efficiently. 

Government ought to be extremely cat 
censure on appeals from its subordinate i 
as almost every appeal must be against th 
of the Commander-in-chief or of Govern 
evidently tend to prevent the complaints oi 
real or imaginary grievances from reachij 
authority at home. 
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Do what is right ; never mind clamour. 

Temper and perseverance in a right course must always 
insure sutjcess. 

Improvement in civil affairs must alwaj^s proceed slowly ; 
more particularly where much is to be undone that ought 
never to have been done. 

Many measures of Government ought onl}^ to be adopted 
as you have servants properly qualified to carry them into 
effect ; to attempt them without, is only to create confusion 
and useless expense. 

A public man should have no motive but the good of 
his Government and his own reputation, which are insepa- 
rably connected. 

What India wants most is a free export of her produce 
to England, as is permitted from England to India. Ad- 
mission to all our silks and coloured goods, &c. on mode- 
rate duties. 

If you want discipline, you must support the respecta- 
bility of commandants of corps; this, more than any thing, 
is wanting. 

All armies, but more particularly mercenary armies, such 
as we have in India, require something like service to keep 
up their attention when, for any length of time, we have no 
war. The best thing is distant marches to and from a 
foreign territory. 

A Governor should always be a man who will maintain 
the system prescribed by the Court of Directors. 

X £ 
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You do great injustice to a Governor if you give him 
counsellors adverse to the S3^stem he is enjoined to fol- 
I0W5 as well as great injustice to the Company and their 
subjects. 

In recommending new systems, people are too apt to think 
that mankind are mere pieces of machinery, on which it is 
perfectly harmless to make experiments every day. 

When we are actually at war, it is not the business of a 
subordinate government to ask questions about the origin 
or justice of it; but to use every exertion to enable the 
superior government to get out of the war as well as pos- 
sible. 

Of our troops, one to five, or even ten, of the enemy is 
enough. 

Government loses all its dignity when a bankrupt is em- 
ployed to rule over his creditors. 

Nothing is more unphilosophical, and, what is of more 
consequence, more imprudent, than to show a slight to any 
person however humble his capacity. There is hardly any 
one who ever forgives it. True philosophy consists, not so 
much in despising the talents or wealth of other men, as in 
bearing our own fortune, whatever it may be, with an un- 
altered mind. 


It is always dangerous, and often fatal, to have a force 
barely sufficient to maintain ourselves in a hostile country, 
more particularly in a country like Ava, the powers and 
resources of which we are so ignorant of. The best chance 
of peace, under such circumstances, is never to trust to 
appearances, but to consider war as likely to last, to make 
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preparations accordingly, and to engage in it witli our 
whole disposable force. Nothing is so eicpensive as war 
carried on with inadequate means. It entails all the ex- 
pense, without the advantages of war. 

If we wait till we hear of the wants of an army, and 
then only prepare to meet them, the aid may come too 
late ; such wants should be anticipated as far as possible. 

There is no time when it is more essentially necessary 
an army should be strong, than at the very moment when 
its commander is treating for peace. 

Troops will always make allowances for any hardships 
imposed on them by the exigency of the public service, if 
proper attention is paid to their comfort and feeling. 

An extensive country and scanty population are usually 
great obstacles to invasion, and more so to conquest. 

An enemy should always be made to fear the worst. 

No theoretical improvement should make us abandon 
what is supported by experience. 

Any alteration in the rates of exchange at which troops 
are paid, is a thing desirable at all times to be avoided. 
It should not even be brought into discussion, especially 
when the rate at which the coin is paid is already above 
its value, and when the object is to raise it still higher. 

Every thing is possible to a sound and persevering Go- 
vernment. 

All the writing in the world will not put people right 
who do not know, or cannot or will not learn, how to go 
about a thing. 
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The way to make our administration efficient is to sim- 
plify itj — to employ our European and Native servants on 
those duties for which they are respectively best adapted. 
Employ all civil servants at first in the revenue lioe^ not 
merely to teach them revenue biisinessj, but because they 
will see the natives under their best form, as industrious 
and intelligent husbandmen and manufacturers — will be- 
come acquainted with their habits^ manners, and wants, 
and lose their prejudices against them — will become at- 
tached to, and feel a desire to befriend and protect them ; 
and this knowledge and feeling will adhere to them ever 
after, and be most useful to them and the natives during 
the rest of their lives. 


IX. 

MINUTE ON THE CONDUCT OF EUROPEAN FUNCTION- 
ARIES TOWARDS THE NATIVES. 

The unfortunate riot at Masulipatam on the 99th of 
May, in which three persons lost their lives, seems to have 
arisen from one of those disputes about ceremonies, which 
are so common between the right and left-hand castes* 
The great population of Masulipatam renders it peculiarly 
liable to such disturbances ; and the well-knowm zeal of the 
collector has led him to adopt measures for their preven- 
tion ; but I fear that they will not have the desired effect, 
and that, if sanctioned, they would rather augment than 
mitigate the evil. His proposition is, that all differences 
respecting processions and other ceremonies should be 
decided by the courts of law, and that, in the mean time, he 
should support the party whose claim seems consistent 
with natural right. He observes, that the beating of 
tomtoms, riding in a palanquin, and erecting a pandal, are 
.privileges which, hurt nobody, and naturally belong to 
every person who can afford to pay for them. This is 
very true ; but it is also equally true, that things equally 
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harmless in themselves have^ in all ages^ and in all nationsj 
and in our own as well as in others, frequently excited the 
most obstinate and sanguinary contests. The alteration 
of a mere form or symbol of no importance, has as often 
produced these effects, as an attack on the fundamental 
principles of national faith. It would therefore be extremely 
imprudent to use the authority of Government in sup- 
porting the performance of ceremonies which we know are 
likely to be opposed by a large body of the natives. 

On all such occasions, it would be most advisable, that 
the officers of Government should take no part, but con- 
fine themselves entirely to the preservation of the public 
peace, which will in almost every case be more likely to be 
secured by discouraging, rather than by promoting, dis- 
puted claims to the right of using palanquins, flags, and 
other marks of distinction, during the celebration of certain 
ceremonies. 

The magistrate seems to think, that because a decision 
of the zillah court put a stop to the opposition given to a 
caste of Brahmins, in having the Vadookhan rites per- 
formed in their houses, in the language of the Vedahs, that 
it would have the same efficacy in stopping the opposition 
to marriage processions ; but the cases are certainly different. 
The Banians have the sanction of the Shasters for the use 
of the Vadookhan rites in their families ; the ceremony is 
private, and the opposition is only by a few Brahmins. 
But in the case of the marriage procession, there is no 
sanction of the Shasters ; the ceremony is public, and lasts 
for days together ; and the opposition is by the whole of the 
right-hand castes, against the whole of the left-hand castes, 
and brings every Hindoo into the conflict. 

The result of the magistrate’s experiment ought to make 
us avoid the repetition of it. We find from his own state- 
ment, that the mischief was occasioned by his wish to 
restore the caste of goldsmiths to the right of riding in a 
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palanquin, which he considered to belong to every man who 
chose to pay for it. He annulled a former order against it, 
in consequence of the complaint of the writer of the zillah 
court, that he was hindered by it from perforwaing his 
son’s marriage in a manner suitable to his rank ; and as he 
did not apprehend any disturbances, he left Masulipatam 
before the ceremony took place. The assistant magistrate 
however, two days before its commencement, received infor- 
mation that opposition was intended. 

He did whatever could be done to preserve the peace of 
the town, but to no purpose. He issued a proclamation; 
stationed the police in the streets to prevent riot ; reinforced 
these with revenue peons, and desired the officer command- 
ing the troops, to keep them in readiness within their lines. 
But, in spite of all these precautions, a serious affray, as 
might have been expected, occurs, in which property is 
plundered, and lives are lost; and all this array of civil and 
military power, and all this tumult, arise solely from its 
being thought necessary, that a writer of the court should 
have a palanquin at the celebration of a marriage. Had 
the writer not looked for the support of the magistrate, he 
would undoubtedly not have ventured to go in procession, 
and no disturbance would have happened. 

The magistrate states, that this writer had gone about 
for many years in a palanquin without hindrance ; but 
this is not the point in dispute : — it is not his using a 
palanquin in his ordinary business, but in going in pro- 
cession : — it is this which constitutes the triumph of one 
party and the defeat of the other, and which, whilst such 
opinions are enteilained by the natives, will always pro- 
duce affrays. The magistrate supposes that the opposition 
was not justified by the custom of the country, because it 
was notorious that, in many places of tlie same district, the 
goldsmith castes went in procession in palanquins. This 
is very likely, but it does not affect the question, wdiich 
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relates solely to what is the custom of the town of Masuli- 
patam, not to what that of other places is. 

It is not uncommon for a caste to have a privilege in one 
place^ whkih it has not in another. In a small village, where 
there are but few persons of the opposite caste, it goes in 
procession in a manner which it could not do in a great 
town, %vhere the numbers are more equally balanced. The 
magistrate has not shown that the goldsmiths had in the 
town of Masulipatam the privilege which they claim : had 
it existed, he could have had no difficulty in finding the 
proof of it among the Mohammedan population, or even 
among the Brahmins, who, in general, have no interest in 
the disputes of the right and left-hand castes. We may 
infer, not only from the magistrate having stated no pre- 
cedent, but also from the unwillingness of the revenue and 
police servants to take an active part, or .even to give infor- 
mation, that the claim of the goldsmiths was unfounded. 

The assistant-magistrate remarks, that the police ser- 
vants connived at the conduct of the rioters ; but that the 
sepoys, though they might be supposed to act under the 
influence of the same prejudices, showed no improper bias. 

We are noPhow^ever to conclude, from the conduct of 
the sepoys, that they were less inclined to the cause of the 
rioters than the police. Sepoys are often led, by the habit 
of military discipline, to act in opposition to their preju- 
dices; but nothing can be more dangerous than to expose 
tbeir fidelity to such a trial, and it ought never to be done 
unless in cases of the utmost necessity. 

It would be desirable that the customs of the castes con- 
nected with their public ceremonies should be the same 
every where, and that differences respecting them should 
be settled by decisions of the courts; but as this is impos- 
sible while their prejudices remain, we ought, in the mean 
time, to follow the course most likely to prevent disorder 
and outrage. 
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The conflicts of the castes are usually most serious and 
most frequent when one party or the other expects the 
support of the officers of Government. They are usual- 
ly occasioned supporting some innovation ^t'especting 
ceremonies, but rarely by preventing it. The magis- 
trate ought therefore to give no aid whatever to any per- 
sons desirous of celebrating marriages, or other festivals or 
public ceremonies in any way not usual in the place, but 
rather to discountenance innovation. He ought, in all 
disputes between the castes, to take no part beyond what 
may be necessary in order to preserve the peace ; and he 
ought to punish the rioters on both sides, in cases of affray, 
for breach of the peace; and, on the whole, to conduct 
himself in such a manner as to make it evident to the peo- 
ple that he favours the pretensions of neither side, but 
looks only to the maintenance of the peace. 

I recommend that instructions in conformity to these 
suggestions be sent to the magistrates for their guidance. 

(Signed) T. MuNRO. 

3rd July, 1820. 

X. 

I INSERT the following admirable remarks on a decision 
by the Chief Justice of Madras, because they convey the 
most accurate definition which I have any where met of 
the peculiar tenures by which lands are held in India. I 
have taken no notice of this subject in the Memoir, be- 
cause it is in no necessary degree mixed up with the nar- 
rative of Sir Thomas Muiiro’s public or private life. 

In Consultation, 15th March, 1822. 

In 1783,. Asiin Khan, Dewan of the Nabob ^_Wala« 
jah, obtained a jagheer, which was confirmed to him by 
a perwamiah, dated 29th July, 1789^ by way of '^^an 
Altamgha Enaum'” of the Kamil Jumma of sixty-four thou- 
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sand chuchrumsj eleven anas. The grant is in the usual 
form, — to be enjoyed by him and his descendants for ever, 
from generation to generation.’’ He is authorized to divide 
it among hie descendants ; and the local officers are required 
to consider the perwannah as a most positive peremptory 
mandate, and not to require a fresh sunnud every year.” 
The terms employed in such documents, for ever,’’ 
from generation to generation,” or in Hindoo grants, 
while the sun and moon endure,” are mere forms of ex- 
pression, and are never supposed, either by the donor or the 
receiver, to convey the durability which they imply, or any 
beyond the will of the sovereign. The injunction with 
which they usually conclude — Let them not require a 
fresh sunnud every year,” indicates plainly enough the 
opinion, that such grants were not secure from revocation. 

This very grant to Asim Khan was resumed on the 
death of Walajah, by his son Amdut ul Omra, but renewed, 
by a fresh perwannah, dated the 30th of August, 1 797» 
On the assumption of the Carnatic by the Company, it 
was again resumed, with other jagheers and enaums, for in- 
vestigation, on a change of Government, according to the 
usage of the country on such occasions. Soon after this 
event, and while the jagheer was under resumption, Asim 
Khan died, in October, 1801. He left several children, for 
all of whom he made a liberal provision by his will, written 
in the September preceding his death ; but he left the 
bulk of his fortune to his eldest son, Kullum Oolla Khan, 
whom he constituted guardian to his younger children. 
He said nothing of the jagheer in his will, because he was 
too well acquainted with the usage of India, to believe that 
he had any permanent proprietary right in it ; because he 
was aware that these grants were revocable. Although, 
therefore, he knew that he could not claim the jagheer as a 
right, he wrote a letter to Government, stating that he had 
held it by the favour of the Nabobs Walajah and Amdut, 
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and trusting that it would be continued by the favour of 
the Company. Lord Clive answered his letter, and 
assured him that attention would be paid to his high cha- 
racter ; and in his minute of the 98th of Mays^ 1809, re- 
commended that, in conformity with the resolutions of 
Government in 1790, all the country jagheers then current 
should be restored ; and as the jagheer of Asim Khan was 
one of them, it was restored to his eldest son, Kullum Oolla 
Khan ; but the grant w^as not for ever ; and the revenues 
arising from salt, saltpetre, and the customs, were expressly 
excepted ; and as it was submitted to the Court of Direc- 
tors, and sanctioned by them, it might have been expected 
that it would not be shaken by any authority in this 
country. This expectation, however, has been disap- 
pointed by the proceedings in the Supreme Court. The 
brothers of Kullum Oolla Khan, instigated by certain Eu- 
ropeans, endeavoured to set aside their father'^s will, on the 
ground of insanity ; but the will was established in Court, 
in 1813. They succeeded afterwards in establishing their 
claim to the personal property, according to the shares 
prescribed by the Mohammedan law ; but the Court twice 
gave a decision against their claim to a share of the jagheer. 
They soon after filed a new bill, in whxcli the Company 
were made defendants, as well as Kullum Oolla Khan, and 
in which they prayed that he might be compelled to ac- 
count for die revenues of the jagheer, and the Company 
to issue a new grant to all the brothers and sisters jointly. 
The Company told their law officer that they had no 
interest in the suit, and that it ought to be prosecuted 
between the parties interested. But the objection was over- 
ruled by the Court, on the ground that the Company had 
an interest in the matter; and the cause was tried ; but 
before judgment was passed, the, Advocate-General, con- 
ceiving that the case was not well understood, proposed 
that fresh evidence should be taken on two points: first, 
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as to the nature of the interest conveyed by jaglieer grants ; 
and, second, as to the usage of Native Governtnents in the 
resumption of such grants. This application was refused, 
and judgment passed against the defendants on the 22d of 
May 1820. 

The Court decreed^ that the perwannahs granted by Wa- 
lajali and Amdut ul Omrah are good, valid, and subsist- 
ing perwannahs; and that the same are, and were, and have 
been in force since the resumption of the civil and military 
authority of the Carnatic by the defendants:’^ That the 
complainants “ are entitled to their several and respective 
shares of the jagheer lands and villages;’’' and also to ^^like 
shares of the rents, issues, and profits of such jagheer lands 
and villages.” And it is also ordered, that the said de- 
fendant, Kullum Oolla Khan, do account, before the Master 
of this Court, touching the said jagheer lands and villages, 
and of the rents, issues, and profits thereof,’'’ from the 
death of Asim Khan. And it is farther declared, that the 

said Kullum Oolla Khan hath been, during ail the time 
aforesaid, and now is, a trustee of the said jagheer lands 
and villages, and of the rents, issues, profits, and revenues 
thereof, for the benefit of the complainants, to the extent 
of their respective shares and interest in the same, accord- 
ing to the Mohammedan law of succession.” 

The arrears of rents decreed by the Court amounted to 
the enormous sum of eleven lacs of pagodas, being the 
balance found by the Master, according to his report of the 
27th March. This balance was found in the absence of 
Kullum Oolla Khan, who, on finding himself involved in 
utter ruin, had fled to Pondicherry ; and the report of the 
Master regarding it was confirmed by the Court on the Sth 
of April last. Previously to the confirmation of that re- 
port, an application, on the part of the plaintiffs, was made 
to the Court, for the appointment of a receiver of this 
jagheer, which the Advocate-General resisted on two 
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grounds: — 1st, That the jaglieer being out of the juris- 

diction of the Courts and the defendant having then quit- 
ted it, the Court had no authority to make such an order, 
the charter having restricted the Court’s jurisdiction over 
the Natives to such only as are inhabitants of Madras and 
its limits — and Sndly, That even if the Court had, 
generally speaking, such authority, yet it did not extend 
to this case^ on account of the specific nature and incidents 
of the property in question involving the sirkar^s share of 
the produce, and consequently, the collection of the re- 
venue, from the intermeddling with which the Supreme 
Court is, by the charter, specially interdicted.*’’’ Both 
these objections were overruled by the Court: — the first, 
because the defendant, having been originally amenable, 
and having submitted to the jurisdiction, the Court had a 
right, by its process, to act upon the property any where 
within the Company’s territories:” — and the second, be- 
cause the Government having assigned to the defendant the 
jagheer, it could no longer be regarded as public revenue, 
but was subject to the same process as any other property 
of the defendant:” and an order was made for the re- 
ceiver. But on the Advocate-General urging the inconve- 
nience which would result from an order so unprecedented, 
and intimating that there would be an appeal from the 
decree ; it was agreed by the parties, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Court, that, in place of the aforesaid receiver, 
the collector of the district should be substituted, and 
should, under the orders of Government, collect the profits 
of the jagheer lands, pay them into the public treasury, 
with the privity of the Accountant-General of this Court, 
to the credit of this cause, and subject to the farther order 
of this Court.’’ This course was acceded to by Govern- 
ment, for no other reason but that of its being the only 
one by which discussion with the Supreme Court could be 
obviated ; and the Advocate-General was directed to take 
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immediate measures for appealing the suit to England. 
Though Government has therefore already done all that 
it can do, I ought not, I think, to let so extraordinary a 
decision pa^s, without stating, individually, my own senti- 
ments upon it. 

The case, on the side of the Company, has been so ably 
argued by the Advocate-General, and the long and able 
minute of Mr. Thackeray has so fully explained the 
grounds on which the right of the Company rests in this 
case, that no room is left for me to add any thing mate« 
rial to what has been already adduced ; and I must there- 
fore content myself with noticing the main arguments on 
which the Chief Justice founded his decision, and with 
stating those ancient usages of the country of which long 
experience has given me some knowledge, and by which I 
am led to regard his opinion as erroneous. 

The Supreme Court are, by their charter, expressly pro- 
hibited from taking cognizance of any matters relating 
to the public revenue ; but, in the present instance, they get 
over this difficulty by saying, that the revenue of the jag- 
heer having been assigned to Asim Khan, was no longer 
revenue, but private property, subject to the same laws 
which regulate private inheritance. If this doctrine were 
admitted, it would lead to the most dangerous consequen- 
ces ; for it would enable the Court to entertain suits against 
the Company in all cases of jagheer, enaum, or other grants 
of public revenue wherever situated, on the plea that, 
having been granted, it is no longer public revenue. As 
all the Native religious establishments, and municipal ser- 
vants throughout the country, are maintained by grants of 
land, the Supreme Court might gradually extend their 
jurisdiction over them, destroy their respect for the autho- 
rity of Government, and throw the affairs of the country 
into confusion. Were the Court once to begin to receive 
suits respecting lands assigned for the maintenance of 
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public servants, it would be impossible for Government to 
realize the revenue, or to maintain good order in the 
countr}^ It may be said, that the Court is not likely to 
interfere in such matters, but of this we can have no assu- 
rance at present ; for, but a few years ago, its interference 
in the jagheer of Kullum Oolla Khan, above a hundred 
miles from the limits of its jurisdiction, was regarded as at 
least equally improbable. There will never be wanting 
men whose interest it will be to bring into Court, at all 
hazards, the jagheers and enaums allotted to the civil and 
religious establishments of the country ; and as the Court 
will judge for itself in determining whether these lands do 
or do not come under the description of what is meant as 
revenue by the charter, I own that I see no hope, after 
what has passed, of their being regarded as any thing else 
than mere private property. The only effectual way in 
which the Government would be secured from the mis- 
chievous ejffects of the Court’s extending their interference 
to public revenue, assigned, in the form of services and 
charity, for the maintenance of various establishments, 
would be by restraining the Court from taking cognizance 
of any suit, respecting any land whatever, situated beyond 
the limits of its jurisdiction. 

It is manifest, from the observations made by the Chief 
Justice in the course of the trial, that the notions of the 
Court, regarding public and private lands in India^ are 
very vague, and that it must therefore be continually liable 
to exceed the bounds prescribed to its authority in the 
charter, by mistaking ' public revenue for private landed 
property. The Chief J ustice says, That it does not ap- 
pear that it was not part of the private possessions of the 
Crown:” he thinks that the grant to Kullum Oolla Khan is 
not revenue, because Lord Clive excepts the sayq>;^felt, 
and saltpetre, which are revenue.’’’' He ■ supposes that ■ a 
private property in the land is granted, from the expres- 
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sions used by the Chief Secretary^ deliver over these 
lands and in WalajalPs grants put him in posses- 
sion of the pergunnah."^ It is well known that the usual 
meaning Sf these terms is nothing more than that the 
deshmooks, deshspendiesj and other public officers, shall 
make over the management of the village, or pergunnah, 
to the jagheerdar, and pay him the public revenue. The 
siinniid says nothing of private revenue; it states clearly, 
that what is granted is public revenue, estimated according 
to the kamil jumma, or perfect, or standard assessment, at 
sixty-four thousand six hundred and three chuchrums and 
eleven annas. Grants of land usually contain a clause 
saving all private rights ; and when it is not inserted, it 
is always understood that no private, but only public 
rights are transferred by the grant. It seems strange 
that the Chief Justice, after reading the sunnud, should 
have had any doubt as to what was granted being revenue. 

He seems to have been uncertain throughout, and some- 
times to have thought that it was public revenue, and 
sometimes that it was not ; and to have given his decision, 
in a cause of the highest importance, both from the mag- 
nitude of the property, and the political consequences 
which it involved, without having any very distinct idea of 
the nature of the property on which he was deciding. But 
it is not surprising that an English judge should have be- 
lieved that grants of land by the sovereign must be grants 
of crown-lands. It is easy however to show that they are 
not so in India ; and it would have been better perhaps 
if the Advocate-General had more fully explained in what 
the difference consists. It might have been shown in a 
very few words ; and by defining the nature of the thing 
gr mted, the question of right will be more easily under- 
stood, If we suppose the gross produce of the lands of 
any village of a pergunnah to be one hundred — 

■ . Y 
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That of this amount the expense of cultivation is . 40 

The landlord’s rent or share . . ,20 

The Government revenue or share . . ,40 

100 

If this village, or pergunnah, be granted as a jaglieer, it is 
the forty only, composing the Government revenue or share, 
which is granted. The twenty, forming the landlord’s rent, 
is not granted, but remains, as before, in the hands of the 
owner, as also the forty, making the expense of cultivation, 
as he must defray it. If the jagheer be resumed, the pro- 
perty of the landlord is not effected by the change : it is 
the forty only, composing the Government revenue or 
share, which is affected by the resumption. It is paid to 
the Government instead of the jagheerdar, in the same 
manner as it was before the grant. The jagheerdar ceases 
to have any interest in the village or pergunnah, because 
he never had any property in the land, but merely in the 
revenue, which is now resumed. Nothing can be clearer, 
therefore, than that wherever private proprietary right in 
land exists, whatever is granted by Government must be 
public revenue only ; and that as the grants to Kulluni 
Oolla are of lands in the Carnatic, where all lands are the 
hereditary pidvate property of the inhabitants, the thing 
granted is public revenue only in the share which the pro- 
prietors paid to Government; and that there is not the 
smallest foundation for the supposition of the Chief Jus- 
tice, that a proprietary right in the land itself, or any 
private property of the sovereign, was conveyed by the 
'grant. ' ^ ' 

In stating the ' landlord’s '''share at 20 per 'cent, of the 
gross produce, I have done so merely for the sake of illus- 
tration, It is in some provinces higher, and in others 
much lower, and in some so low as not to be distinguisbable 
from the charges of cultivation. 
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The jaglieer sminiid conveys the rights of Governnientj 
whatever they are, and no more. These rights vary in 
different parts of the country. Wherever the lands are 
held, as in the Carnatic, by rayets having an hereditary 
proprietary right in the whole lands of the village^ they 
are limited to the public revenue, or Government share of 
the produce, and do not give a foot of land. In some 
provinces of India, where the lands are held by rayets 
having an hereditary right to the lands in cultivation, but 
not to the waste, the jagheer sunnud gives the government 
revenue, or share of the produce only, in the cultivated 
lands ; but in the waste it gives the proprietary right in 
the land, whatever it may be, by the custom of the country. 
When such a jagheer is resumed, no private rent is affected 
by the resumption. The ancient hereditary rayets pay the 
public revenue of their lands to Government, in place of 
the jaglieerdar, and the jagheerdar himself pays the public 
revenue of the waste-lands which he may have brought 
into cultivation ; and if he agree to this condition, he 
retains possession of them with the same proprietary right 
as the other landowners, or rayets of the district. It is 
obvious, therefore, that though in rare cases of unclaimed, 
or wastedands. Government may confer a private proprie- 
tary right, it never resumes it, and that there is no foun- 
dation for the opinion, that resumption is an unjust vio- 
lation of private property, since the thing resumed is 
always public revenue, never the landlord'^s rent. 

This long explanation respecting Indian grants will 
appear unnecessary to those who are conversant with the 
subject ; but as the Chief Justice certainly never understood 
clearly what was the precise nature of the thing granted, 
and as the main part of his argument rests upon its having 
been private property, it became indispensably requisite to 
show at the outset, that it was not private property, but 
exclusively public revenue. 

Y 2, 
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As the thing granted was public revenue, and as the 
grant itself was a political act of the Company in their 
sovereign capacity, the cognizance of it was, on both 
grounds, beyond the jurisdiction of the Court f but the 
Court has set the Company's grant aside, and decreed that 
the perwannali of Walajah to Asim Khan is a ^"^good and 
subsisting grant.” If it is a good and subsisting grant, it 
ought to be so wholly, and not partially. It ought to be 
good for the salt and customs, as well as for the land. 
The decree of the Court has altered the nature of the 
grant altogether. It ought to have confirmed either the 
grant of the Company or the Nabob. It has done neither* 
It has set aside the Company’s grant, but has not restored 
the Nabob’s. It has given to the parties the land, but not 
the salt and customs ; and as the Chief Justice says, that 
this is because these articles are revenue, we may infer 
that bis decree is founded on the belief that private pro- 
perty only, and not revenue, was granted wdth the land. 
It may likewise be observed, that the decree has deviated 
in another point from the Nabob’s grant. By that grant 
it is required that a division of the jagheer shall be made, 
whenever Asim Khan requires it. To make the division, 
or not, is left optional with him. But he never made it, 
and most probably never intended it ; for he makes no 
mention of any such design in his address to Tord Clive ; 
and Ms whole conduct towards Kullum Oolla Khan, as 
well as his last will, leave no doubt that he wished, after 
allowing a moderate provision for the other children, the 
rest of' his property should' go undivided to his eldest 
SOB, as the only way in which^ th.e rank and character of 
his family would be preserved* 

AE the circumstances connected with the grant of Wa- 
lajah, 'as well as with that of the Company, show that they 
were of a political nature, and not property cognizable 
by the Court. The grant of Walajah to Asim IChan was 
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a grant by the Sovereign of the Carnatic to his ministerj 
as a reward for his long and faithful political services. 
When the Company succeeded to the government of the 
Carnaticf they granted the jagheer of Asim Khan to his 
son Kullum Oollah Khan ; but, in so doing, they acted in 
their political capacity, in concurrence with the Nabob ; and 
a little attention to some of the articles of the treaty of 
1801 will show, that the regulating not only of Kullum 
Oolla’s jagheer, but of all the other jagheers, was a mea- 
sure of state independent of the jurisdiction of every muni- 
cipal court. 

By the first article, The Nabob Asim ul Doulah Ee- 
liader is formally established in the state and rank, with the 
dignities dependent thereon, of his ancestors.*’ 

By the third article, the Company charges itself with 
the maintenance and support of the military force necessary 
for the defence of the Carnatic, and for the protection of 
the rights, person, and property of the said Nabob ; and 
the said Nabob stipulates that he will not enter upon any 
negotiation or correspondence with any European or Na- 
tive power,’’ &c. 

By this, the Nabob does not relinquish his sovereignty: 
he merely renews the article of former treaties, by which 
he engaged not to correspond with foreign states without 
the consent of the Company. 

By the fifth article, one-fifth part of the net revenue of the 
Carnatic is allowed for the maintenance and support of 
the said Nabob.” 

The fifth part is his claim as sovereign of the whole Car- 
natic. It is the revenue which remains, after providing for 
the civil and military charges, and is probably as large a 
clear revenue as was received by any of his ancestors. 

By the sixth article, the one-fifth is to be calculated after 
deducting, first, all charges of collection second, “ the 
amount of the jagheer lands stated in the , ninth article 'of 
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the treaty of 1787, at pagodas 2,13,4215 and the same 
sum of pagodas 6521,1053 appropriable to the liquidation 
of the debts of the late Mahommed Ally/’ 

By the ninth article, the Company engages take into 
consideration the actual situation of the principal officers 
of his late Highness’s Government/’ It charges itself with 
the expense of a suitable provision for their maintenance, 
to be distributed with the knowledge of the said Nabob, 
in such manner as shall be judged proper. 

By tliis article, it appears that the Company, in con- 
junction with tlie Nabob, may regulate the provision for 
the officers as it thinks proper. And by the second separate 
article it is stipulated, that it shall not be incumbent on 
the Honourable Company to appropriate lands yielding a 
revenue to the said amount of pagodas 2,13,421 ; but 
that the said Company shall be at liberty to exercise its 
discretion on the mode, and in the extent, of the provision 
to he made/’ 

By the tenth article, the rank of the Nabob as a Prince, 
and as an ally of the British Government, is declared. 
No change in the political situation of the Nabob has taken 
place since 1801. He is still Prince of the Carnatic, and 
he is a party to the treaty by which one-fifth of the net 
revenue is secured to him. Without a breach of the treaty, 
wc cannot, except with his consent, alter any of the ar- 
ticles. ' By one of these articles we are bound to provide 
for the dependents of the Nabob, and among them, for Kul- 
lum, Oolla Khan. The Nabob concurred in the provision 
made for him. 'Af we take it away , without the Nabob’s 
'Consent, it is a breach of the treaty, which is cognimble by 
the Government at home, but not by the Supreme Court 
here. The question is not one of private right between 
two brothers, as maintained by the Chief J u&tice, but one 
of state policy, whether a public grant, confirmed by 
treaty, shall or shall notBe sct;aside by a municipal court. 
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If the Court has jurisdiction in any jagheer iocluded in an 
article of a treaty^ it must have it equally with regard to 
all the other jagheers ; and if it can alter any provisions 
of an article, it may, on the same principle, set aside the 
whole treaty. 

I doubt whether the Supreme Court can legally exer- 
cise jurisdiction in the Carnatic, even in cases of private 
property. Had the Nabob retained the civil administra- 
tion, it certainly could not have done so, neither could it 
have done so under a temporary assumption similar to what 
has occurred at former periods. The present assumption 
of the country is more permanent ; but the relative situ- 
ations of the Company and the Nabob are the same as in 
former cases of assumption. The Nabob is still Prince of 
the Carnatic, — receives in that capacity one-fifth of the 
net revenue, and has a right to object to any measure 
which, by the increase of grants or otherwise, may tend 
to a diminution of his dues. But if the Company, with 
the concurrence of the Nabob, were to resume a grant of 
land or money, and if the Court w^ere to consider the grant 
as private property, and secure against the resumption, it 
is obvious that the revenue of the Nabob would be injured 
thereby. There are many other cases in which the decrees 
of the Court might be at variance with the rights of the 
Nabob; and whatever therefore may be thought of the 
expediency of the Supreme Court’s having jurisdiction in 
the Carnatic, in matters of private property, where the 
claim is against the Government, or any of its officers, it 
would be advisable that it should have none in matters of 
private property, where the Nabob and the Company have 
a common interest. 

The Chief Justice denies the sovei'eignty of the Com- 
pany, and considers the words of Lord Tliurlow as a clear 
authority against their being regarded as a sovereign 
power, except in the case of dispute with a sovereign re- 
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ative to peace and war with Pagan states. Whether the 
Company have or have not either an independent or dele- 
gated sovereignty, in the technical sense that the Chief 
Justice or Lord Thurlow may have affixed to the expres- 
sion, is of little consequence ; for, though the sovereignty 
be reserved to the Crown, all the powers of the State, by 
the present constitution of things, as far as regards the 
Natives of the country, are exercised by the Company. 
They make peace and war— raise and maintain armies 
— have articles of war for enforcing their discipline — ac- 
quire and cede territories — impose and collect taxes, and 
make laws, founded on ancient usage, for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the country. The Chief Justice, af- 
ter arguing that the Company can act as sovereign only in 
the two points of making war and peace, admits that the 
Nabobs exercised absolute atrd uncontrolled authority, and 
that the Company have the same rights as the Nabobs 
of the Carnatic.’^ He says, If the Advocate-General 
can make out that the Amdut’s son would have had a 
right to resume the grant made by his father and grand- 
father, I admit the Company has the same right ; and this, 
after all, seems the great point in the case.’’" It is unques- 
tionably the main point at issue between the parties ; but 
the Chief Justice has decided that the Amdut’s son could 
not resume the jagheer of Asim ‘Khan, and of course that 
the Company could not resume it, either from the reason 
of the thing, or by the customs and usages of the country, 
or by the Mohammedan law. 

What the 'Chief Justice says of the Kings of England 
not having the power of resuming,' grants, has no analogy 
to the present case. The Kings of England durst not, 
could not resume these grants. They would have been 
opposed by their barons and churchmen, who chiefly en- 
joyed them. The Kings of England gave up private land- 
ed property ; but this did not affect the public revenue. 
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These Crown grants were not, like Indian grants, exempt- 
ed from contribution to the public revenue. Though lost 
to the king as private property, they contributed, like 
other lauds, to the national revenue. The land revenue in 
India is what the excise and customs are in England, — the 
main source of revenue, and cannot be permanently alien- 
ated with safety to the state. The Kings of England ne- 
ver could alienate the public revenue in perpetuity, nor 
could any government do so. No government can debar 
its successors from the use of the public revenue. The 
existing government must always have the power of calling 
it forth, for the preservation and defence of the state. In 
India there is no assembly or public body between the 
prince and the people, to regulate the rate or the amount 
of the taxation or revenue. The sovereign himself is the 
only authority by which revenue is levied and disbursed, 
and by which it is granted or resumed. The power to re- 
sume as well as to grant must be lodged somewhere ; and 
in India, where there is no other authority, it is obvious 
that it must be vested in the Prince. But this is denied, 
because opinions are drawn from European institutions, and 
strained analogies are found, where none exist, between the 
usages of India and Europe. And hence the Chief Justice 
observes, that he cannot see how any argument can be 
derived from the particular situation of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, which shall, on general reasoning, deprive him of 
the same right to alienate the revenues of the state, as was 
actually enjoyed by the Kings and Queens of England 
This is not a correct view of the case. The King's of 

C3 

England could not alienate the great sources of public re- 
venue in perpetuity. They could alienate their crown- 
lands, but not the public revenue upon them. But the 
alienation by the Nabob is that of the whole of the public 
revenue of extensive districts. The alienation in England 
was raenely a transfer of the crown-lands to private indi- 
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vidualsg to be liable to all the public taxes. The aliena- 
tion by the Indian Prince was a transfer from the state^ of 
all public taxes on land, to individuals as private property. 
The Chief Justice does not appear to have perceived the 
distinction in the nature^of English and Indian grants ; for, 
in speaking of the grant to Asim Khan, he says, It 
ought to appear that it was properly belonging to the 
public, or, at least, that it was not part of the private pos- 
sessions of the Crown.” It has already been shown, that 
all grants of jagheers in India, are grants of public revenue. 
They cannot indeed be otherwise, because there are no 
crown-lands. The Chief J ustlce is evidentljr acting all along 
under the influence of English analogies, and endeavour- 
ing to find a resemblance in things which have not the re- 
motest connection, He thinks, that because the sovereigns 
of Europe, under the feudal system, possessed extensive 
crown-lands, the sovereigns of India must, from their 
being more despotic, have had still more extensive private 
dominions ; but nothing can be more unfounded than such 
an opinion. Crown-lands, according to the English accep- 
tation of the term, are unknown in India. The most power- 
ful monarchs had none ; neither Akhbar nor Aurungzebe 
had any ; and the despotism of the sovereign was itself the 
very cause of their being none, because, by giving him un- 
limited control over all land throughout the empire, it 
rendered the aid of any private domain altogether unneces- 
sary. A small part of the public revenue arose from cus- 
toins; the rest, about nine-tenths of the whole, from the 
land revenue or tax. All land was assessed to the public 
revenue; a part of the land was allotted to religious and 
charitable purposes, and to municipal institutions, and the 
public revenue of such lands w^as enjoyed by the incum- 
bents. But the public revenue of all other land came to 
the royal treasury, unless when assignments of particular 
villages or districts were made to civil and military officers 
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for their personal allowances, and the pay of their respec- 
tive establishments ; all which assignments, however varied, 
ceased, at the will of the sovereign. As there was no 
public bt^dy, no class of nobles or clergy, which had any 
right to interfere in the settlement of the land-tax ; as this 
power was vested in the Sovereign alone, and as he could 
raise or lower the tax as he saw proper ; and as the whole 
produce was at his disposal, it is manifest that he could 
derive no advantage, and therefore have no motive for 
holding, as private possessions of the Crown,’' any lands 
apart from the general mass of the sirkaf or Government 
lands of the empire ; and it is also obvious, that whenever 
lie granted land rent-free, he granted the public revenue. 

The Chief Justice says, that if we are to argue from 
the reason of the thing, w^e may have recourse to the his- 
tory of our own country, where he shows, that it was de- 
clared by the twelve judges, as late as the time of King 
William, that it was the ancient and undoubted right of 
the Crown to alienate its hereditary estates and he hence 
infers, that the Nabob of the Carnatic must have the same 
right. This argument wmild be very just if the estates 
alienated in England and the Carnatic ^vere of the same 
nature ; but as they are totally different, it is not at all 
applicable. The King of England might, without injury 
to the nation, alienate his hereditary estates. The owners 
were changed, but the estates themselves were still liable, 
like the other lands of the kingdom, to all the public bur- 
dens of the time ; to military service, aids, &c. By the 
transfer, the Crown became poorer, but the nation richer. 
But an Indian grant is the reverse of all this: it gives 
away the public revenue of the lands, it exempts them 
from military service, from every kind of tax or public 
burden, and renders them entirely useless as a resource to 
the state. In England, the alienation of the crown-lands 
does not lessen the resources of the state; in India, it 
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annihilates them. In England^ the effect 
tion could only have been partial^ the ci 
but a small proportion to the lands of the 
India, it might have extinguished all reveni 
reign, though he has no crown-lands, ha 
granting all lands. 

The Chief Justice observes, that it was 
templation of the great men who investigate! 
the crown-grants, when Queen Anne first s 
throne, to remedy the evil of the resumptic 
that their moderation furnishes a contrast w 
of the Company’^s Government. But this C 
never claimed a right to make a resumptic 
to what a resumption of the crown-lands in 
be. It does not claim to resume any p 
conveyed by the grants ; it claims the publi 
and leaves the rent of the landlord with the 

If all Indian Princes could grant altamgh 
if none could resume them, a great portion 
might, in time, be released from affording 
state, either in revenue, or in military servi 
may be formed of the probable effect of sue 
looking at what happened in a few years in 
Walajah and his son Amdut ul Omra. I 
were granted to the amount of above six k 
and containing a population of above six 
sand persons* Of these Jagheers, only a1 
was altamgha; but the whole might have b 
state woiild have been deprived of every k: 
more than half a million of its subjects* 
jagheers, too, might have been held, as w 
case, by persons who, though attached to 1 
inimical to his successor ; but, when once 
could not, according to the opinion of the C 
resumed. If,, therefore, the increase of alt 
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successive reigns, might, if not checked, have materially 
impaired, if not altogether exhausted, the resources of the 
state, and as the evil could only be remedied by resump- 
tion, it s&ms to follow, from the reason of the thing, that 
the sovereign must have had the right to resume as well as 
to grant. 

The next ground on which the Company's right to re- 
sume the grant to Asim Khan has been denied by the 
Court, is that of the usage and custom of the country. 
The usage of the country is undoubtedly the rule by which 
the question ought to be decided ; and, in a case of this 
kind, the common practice of the Native princes must be 
admitted to be the usage. It can easily be shown that 
princes resumed altamghas at pleasure. It cannot be 
shown, that when they were disposed to resume, the act of 
resumption ever was or could be prevented. It may be 
said that they were despots, and acted unjustly. Had 
they seized private property, they would have been re- 
garded as unjust by the country; but no injustice was 
attached to the seizure of an altamgha, as the people knew 
that it was a grant of public I'evenue. The princes were, 
it is true, despotic ; but they were liberal, and even pro- 
fuse in their grants, and the grants themselves grew out of 
their very despotism; for it was because they found no dif- 
ficulty in resuming, that they made none in granting. Al- 
tamghas were not, in fact, more respected than money pen- 
sions, which, though every day liable to resumption, are 
frequently continued for generations. The resumption 
and renewal by the Amdut of the grant to Asim Khan, the 
favourite minister of his father and himself, is a strong 
proof of the practice of the country, and of the opinion of 
the public. If altamghas were not resumable, it may be 
asked what has become of them* /Their very scarcity is a 
proof of the usage to the contrary. There is not ^one in 
the Carnatic older than^ Walajah. Where ' are all those ^ of 
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Ms predecessors, which, according to the Chief Justice, 
ought to have been protected by usage, and by the Mo- 
hammedan law ? The right of resumption never was 
doubted in the Carnatic until called in question by the 
Supreme Court. The Company’s Government could have 
had no doubt of it, when, in 1801, they resumed all jag- 
heers, though they afterwards continued most of the old 
ones, but none of the altamghas to the Nabob’s family. 
The usage is shown by Walajah himself, who certainly 
best knew what it was in his own dominions ; but his opi- 
nion is in direct opposition to that of the Court. In his 
letter to Government, of the 18th October, 1790, he says, 

I am Prince of the Carnatic, and for these forty years I 
have granted, resumed, and altered jagheers, from time to 
time, in such manner as I have thought proper.” The 
right of resumption is in Native states the usage and the 
constitution, and it ceases only when the Government is 
too weak to enforce it ; and when this happens, the Go- 
vernment is soon overthrown, and a new one arises, and 
maintains itself by exercising the right of grant and re- 
sumption. 

It is not easy to collect written documents respecting 
altamghas, because most of these grants have long since 
been resumed ; but enough still remain to show what were 
the opinions of the Nijsam and Walajah on the subject, 
and their practice ought certainly to be received, as the 
best proof of what was the usage of the country* The 
Nissam granted altamgha sunnuds to several members of 
WalajalPsTamily,''and resumed 'them again. On the death 
of Amdut ill Omra, the- Nizam resumed the altamgha 
jaghecar which he held of him,, and regranted it to his' suc- 
cessor, Asim^ul Dowlah, on whose decease he resumed it 
again. The jagheer of Ejmangunlah was held many years 
by Hissam ul Mulk,' the third son of the Nabob Walajah, 
under an altamgha' grant from the Nizam, as was also the 
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Kiladaree of Gurapoore, under a similar sunnudj by his 
younger brother, Missun ul Mulk ; but, on the death of 
the Nabob Amdut ul Omra, both these grants were re- 
sumed the same Soubalidar of the Deccan, who had 
granted them, and conferred by a new sunnud on the late 
Nabob Asim ul Dowlah. Walajah was so sensible of the 
little respect paid to altamghas, that when he granted one 
to Reisui Nissa Begum, he made his son, the Amdut, put 
his seal and signature to it, as affording the only chance of 
its being continued after his own death. No case can 
evince more strongly the insecurity of altamghas beyond 
the pleasure of the donor than this, of a father requiring 
confirmation from a son to such a grant. But, notwith- 
standing ail this precaution, the grant was, soon after the 
death of Walajah, resumed by the Amdut, in consequence 
of the misconduct of the officer placed in charge of the 
estate by the Begum, and was not restored until she had 
consented to dismiss him from her service. 

Walajah had no confidence in altamghas since. Though 
he had obtained one from Ahmed Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 
for the Carnatic, he did not think it sufficient, and after- 
wards solicited and obtained grants from Salabut Gung 
and Nissam Alii Khan, Soubahdars of the Deccan. The 
very circumstance of such extensive provinces as the 
Deccan and the Carnatic being disposed of by altamgha 
sunnuds, indicates clearly the political nature of these 
grants; and Walajah’s application to every succeeding 
superior for a new one, shows that he considered them as 
liable to be resumed at pleasure. He knew that this must 
either be the case, or that they must be maintained by force. 
The usage, in this respect, has probably arisen from neces- 
sity ; for, as altamghas are chiefly given to members of the 
reigning family, and to the higher officers of state, and as 
they are usually for extensive districts, it is obvious that, 
in every case of a, new dynasty, and in every instance of 
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disputed succession in an old one, which is so common' in 
India, the new Prince could not be secure, unless he 
had the power of resuming the altamghas of all whom he 
supposed were not well affected, and of rewai-Qing his 
adherents by new grants. This has been the usage with 
regard to all large grants ; the small ones of a few hun- 
dred rupees are, from their insignificance, sometimes neg- 
lected, and allowed, like charity lands, to pass through 
several generations. 

There is nothing either in existing records, or in the 
state of the country, to support the opinion that altamghas 
were not resumable at pleasure. The altamgha was so 
far different from a common grant, that it was not for any 
specific period ; and that it frequently, but not always, con- 
tained the words, from generation to generation.” It 
was therefore a grant that the donor was anxious should 
be durable ; and his son might on this account continue it, 
if he had no cause of being dissatisfied with the jagheerdar ; 
but the next prince could hardly show the same forbear- 
ance, as he would probably have new favourites to provide 
for, by the resumption of old grants. If we examine 
Mr. Falconer’s report on the jagheers of the Carnatic, we 
find no old altamghas on the list. The whole of tlie 
altamghas, sixteen in number, are by Walajah and his 
son. The old grants which have passed through several 
generations, are not altamgha, as might have been expected 
from the principle of their not being resumable, but com- 
mon 'jagheer grants, neither hereditary, nor for life, but 
temporary. ^ ' Many of these common jaglieerdars were 
killedars of strong /forts, ^ and, from this circumstance, held 
their jagheers longer than they would probably have done 
under the dynasty by which they were granted ; because, in 
the convulsions attending the decline of the Mogul power, 
their forts enabled them to. secure terms for themselves. 
But even after' the new Government became strong, ^ and 
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ould easily have removed them, they frequently permitted 
bese to remain, either on account of family alliances, out 
f respect for their high birth, or some other cause* The 
reater p«t of the jagheers of Asim Khan were held under 
royal firman, not altamgha, by Molk Mohammed Ali 
[han, with the fort of Mustaphaghur. Though the grant 
?as merely temporary, yet it continued in the femily, and 
escended lineally from fatlier to son, for three generations, 
M 1780 ^ when the jagheerdar having died during Hyder 
tliy’s invasion of the Carnatic, his family was sent into 
aptivity in Mj^sore by that prince* Thb jagheerdar of 
twelwandah and several others, held by the common 
mure, have in the same way descended through several 
enerations. It appears from these facts, that in the Car- 
atic, altamglia grants, so far from being irresumable, have 
ot been so much respected as many of the ordinary 
igheers. It would not weaken the argument, even if 
; could be shown that, in other parts of India, the practice 
^as different, because the question before us regards the 
sage in the Carnatic only ; but I believe that it was nearly 
le same throughout India ; we know, at least, that it was 
> in the Peishwab'^s dominions ; for the commissioner at 
^oonab, in answer to a reference made to him on the 
object, has stated that he has not been able to find a single 
Itaragha in the Deccan, and has transmitted a list of five 
undred and fifty-nine jagheers, resumed by the Peish wall's 
rovernment within the last fifty years, none of which 
re altamglia. Of these, he observes, three hundred and 
xty-four were resumed for reason assigned, usually offences 
gainst the state ; and one hundred and ninety-five without 
ly reason assigned. In the ’Nizam’s dominions, too,' the 
isumption of jagheers appears from the note of his 
dnister, Chundoo Lai, transmitted by the resident, to 
ave been regulated, as in the Carnatic, by the will of the 
rince. ;It is stated, that altamglia jagheers which, are 
VOL. II. Z ■ 
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granted to cliildreii generally, without any specification of 
names, are continued to the descendants of the deceased 
person ; but if any great fault has been committed, or 
there are no descendants, the jagheer is resumech’’ It is 
also stated, that the sons sometimes share equally ; but 
if one is found fit, and another unfit, the sovereign exer- 
cises a discretion, and continues the jagheer as he may 
think proper, in consideration of the merits of the persons;”’ 
and it is added, there are no persons to whom jagheers 
have been continued, without some change or modification.’’’ 
What is here ^aid corresponds very nearly with the prac- 
tice of the Company, and the Nabob in the Carnatic, with 
regard to the jagheers of Kullutn Oolla Khan and others. 
When any great fault is committed, the jagheer is resum- 
ed. The sovereign exercises his discretion, in renewing or 
continuing the jagheer to all the sons, or to one son in 
preference; and no jagheers are continued without some 
change. 

The next ground on which the Chief Justice maintains 
that altamghas are not resumable, is that of the Moham- 
medan law. The Advocate-General cites Mohammedati 
law authorities, to show that the King has power to grant 
or resume kheraj or the sirkaCs share of the pi'oduce of 
the land. The Chief Justice did not think that tlse autlio- 
rities cited by the Advocate-General, forbidding the aliena- 
tion ill perpetuity, were conclusive; but admitted, that if 
he' had' adduced instances' of similar grants having been 
resumed, it would have greatly aided his case. The Advo- 
cate-General, had time been allowed, might easily have 
adduced instances of similar grants in the NaboVs family 
having been 'resumed by the Nizam. . 

The law-officers of the Sudder Adawlut, in answer to 
the queries from the Advocate-General, observe, in speak- 
ing of the Mohammedan law authorities respecting lands 
belonging to the State, and the private property of 
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priiicesj’*’ that there so much discrepancy of opinion 
among these learned personages, respecting the legality or 
illegality of grants of land, and of the revenues of land 
beloDgirf^ to the State, by the sovereign, to individuals, 
that it is next to impossible to come to any determination, 
or to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion,"’ The discre- 
pancy here complained of is not to be wondered at, — it 
could not have been otherwise ; for, as no person had ever 
seen the Mohammedan law applied in the case, the ques- 
tion was not one concerning any political matter of fact, 
but was one of mere theory. As to wliat would be the 
operation of the Mohammedan law, if made applicable 
where it had never before been pernnitted to enter, as it 
was never used in the continuance or resumption of altam- 
ghas by the sovereign, every attempt to ascertain its opera- 
tion must always bring us back to the usage of the coun- 
try, by which alone the transaction was regulated. The 
Indian princes consult no law, either in granting or resum- 
ing : they grant from favour or political expediency, and 
resume at pleasure. Their right to resume is never ques- 
tioned ; and as there is no tribunal that can take cog- 
nizance of it, it is evident that it is regulated by no law but 
their will. If it be said that this right, though it could not 
be denied or opposed, was not exercised, we shall find that 
this assumption is not supported by facts, and that it is at 
variance with the usage of the country. It is useless to 
consult Mohammedan lawyers regarding this usage ; for 
the resumption of grants is a question which was never 
submitted to them by any sovereign ; and when we seek 
legal opinions on matters of policy, which never were, nor 
ought to be, subjected to legal discussion, we must expect 
endless conflicting opinions, all equally well supported by 
texts and quotations from Mohammedan or Hindoo law. 
It is not, necessary to go tc Arabia, or even to Hindostan, 
to discover the usage of the Carnatic; we ought to search 
' ' z S' 
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for it on the spot in tbe South of Indio, and to look for it 
in die history of the Deccan and the Carnatic. If we 
adopt this course, we shall see, as has already been observed, 
that altainaha grants were not more inviolable tlfan com- 

O O 

moil jagheers. If they were, what has become of them all ? 
There are none in M^^sore, none in the Ceded Districts, and 
none in the Carnatic, of an earlier peidod than a few years 
before the death of Walajah. We must admit either that 
former princes in these countries never granted altam- 
ghas, or that they have been all resumed. But we have 
no reason to siippose that altamghas were not granted 
under former princes, or to doubt that their disa])pearance 
is owing to their having* been resumed l)y their successors. 
It was in fiict because such resumptions were considered 
as an ordinary transaction, that they excited little atten- 
tion and were soon forgotten, and the very record of them 
lost. 

It has been seen that altamgha and all other jagheers 
were resumed. It ought to have been shown by those who 
disputed the right of tlie Nabob and the Company to dis- 
pose of. the jagheer of A.sim Khan, when and where re- 
sumption was, or could be hindered by the Mohammedan 
law. 

The last ground of objection made by the Chief Justice 
to the resumption of Asim Khan^’s jagheer, is Lord Clive’s 
proclamation. He remarks, that it has been argued, that 
by the words of the proclamation, ^^all jagheerdars may 
rest satisfied that their interest will' sustain no injury from 
the temporary arrangement made by the Company that 
Lord Clive renounced his .right,' if he had any, to resume. 
He states also, that' the words of' the re-grant h'ave raised 
iahis mind, as in' that of the Sudder Adawlut at Calcutta, 
a strong doubt whether 'Lord' Clive did himself intend to 
resume the grant in question at all. The proclamation of 
Lord Clive cannot be , regarded as any thing more than a 
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general assurance of attention to the interests of the jag- 
heerdars. This was fulfilled by allotting a provision for 
them. But the assurance was not intended to preclude Lord 
Clive frctoi exercising the authority always exercised by the 
Nabobj of limiting or extending the jagheers at discretion. 
Lord Clive was the best judge of his own intentions ; and^ 
if we are to judge of them from his own acts, he leaves 
us no ground to join in the doubts of the Chief Justice. 
He certainly did intend to resume the grant, for he resumed 
the customs^ salt and saltpetre belonging to the jagheer, 
and continued the land-rent only ; and the^new grant which 
he issued for the land-rent was not a renewal of the old 
altamgha, but a common jagheer grant. Kullum Oolla 
Khan is the heir of Asim Khan. It was not in the name 
of the other sons and heirs, because Lord Clive knew that 
Asim Khan was desirous that the jagheer should be con- 
ferred on his eldest son. His Lordship also knew that it 
was only on account of the high character and long services 
of Asim Khan, that the jagheer had been originally granted ; 
that the respectability of the family could only be oiain- 
tained by giving the undivided jagheer to the eldest son, 
and that the Nabob approved of the measure. The origi- 
nal grants both of Walajah and the Amdiit left the divi- 
sion of the jagheer to Asira Khan to be made as he chose, 
and he never expressed a wish' to make any. The sun- 
nud of Lord Clive states expressly, that it is on account 
of the respectable character and commendable conduct 
of the said Beharder (Asim Khan), and a well-founded 
expostulation that his son Kullum Oolla Khan will pursue 
the same laudable line of conduct, that the jagheer is 
renew'ed.” 

T expect that the' answers to the queries respecting 
altamghas, transmitted to various public officers, will coii'- 
tain, different opinions as. to 'their being renew' able or not* 
They will vary according as they are founded in the,, usage 
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of one province or another, or on the opinions of Native 
lawyers, or on extensive or limited observation. We are 
too apt to be carried away by supposed analogies, and to 
build up systems of uniform practice, where ifone ever 
existed, or ever were thought of ; and much of the argii- 
iiieat on the present occasion seems to have arisen from 
this cause. The conflicting opinions may be easily ac- 
counted for, by considering what really took place. The 
small altamghas were frequently neglected on account of 
their insignificance, and allowed, like common charity or 
enaum-lands, toTontinuo for two or three generations, and 
to be regulated by the laws of private }>roperty. But the 
greater altamghas were, from their nature, objects of state 
jealousy, and were resumed or transferred at tlie discretion 
of the sovereign, to punish one person, or to reward an- 
other: they could not be left as private property, without 
danger to the State. 

I liavc now delivered my sentiments on the principal 
objections made by the Chief Justice to Lord Clivers grant 
to Kullum Oolla Khan. The sum of what I have said is 
this: That the grant of the Amdut to Asim Khan was 
resumed by Lord Clive : that the grant by his Lordship 
to Kullum Oolla Khan, was a new grant difterent in its 
nature from the old one by the Nabob : that tlie Nabob 
of the Carnatic had a right to resume the altamgha of 
Asim Khan, and that, the Company'^s Government had the 
same right : that this right .was founded on the reason of 
the thing, and in the custom of the country : that it was 
not affected by the Mohammedan law of inheritance : that 
this law was applicable only between individuals when the 
sovereign permitted the ■ altamgha to, descend in ' this way 
in the family, not between the sovereign and the individual 
when it was resumed : that the thing giWited to Kullum 
Oolla,, Khan was public revenue, frosn all cognizance of 
which the Court are precluded by their charter, and tliat 
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even if it had not been public revenucj the resumption was 
an affair of state, which, whether right or wrong, did not 
come within the jurisdiction of the Court, and for which, 
as well for all other political acts, the Grovernment in 
this country are amenable only to the Superior Grovern- 
inent at home. 

Although Government, at the commencement of the 
trial in the Supreme Court, were not fully aware of the 
important political considerations which it involved, they 
soon saw them ; and on the 8th of January, 1819, they tell 
the Advocate-General, that “ they attach % high degree of 
importance to the principles in dispute, — the right of the 
Supreme Court to take cognizance of the matter; and 
secondly, the denial of the authority of Government to 
revoke grants of the nature of that now called in ques- 
tion.’^ It is absolutely necessary, both for the good govern- 
ment of the country, and the security of the revenue, that 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court should be more 
strictly limited and more clearly defined ; and that it should 
be completely debarred from all cognizance, in any shape, of 
the acts of Government If the Supreme Court are per- 
mitted to set aside, by their decrees, the orders of Govern- 
ment, we shall weaken, and at last perhaps destroy, that 
authority which, our own safety demands, should in this 
country be strengthened by every possible means. The 
proceedings of the Court on the present occasion have 
ruined the first private family in the Carnatic, and lowered 
the Government in the eyes of the people ; and if measures 
of prevention be not adopted, the evil will increase every 
day. Most of the old wealthy families of Madras have 
already been impoverished by their litigations in the Court. 
The attorneys and law dubashes now look to the provinces ; 
and if the doctrine maintained by the Court continues to 
be acted upon, its jurisdiction will in time reach to every 
zemindar, jagheerdar, and ofificial landholder under this 
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'' Mjulras being tlic capital^ many of the 
, principal iiihabitiuits will occasionally 

"'*^1 iVM(ie in it fora time^ and thus become 
'^ci'y person also holdiDg an official or 
vdjieh it may be deemed expedient to 
‘ lie able to bring his case before the 
against European o])pression. 

Stipremc Court and of the Govern- 
Millered to come into collision ; and 
ihe Government will thus be enabled 
’ tfs discharge their respective duties^ 

'■ ' nsjioct of tlie natives. Eutj in order 
" ' it will be necessary — 

' ' '■'■■i*' iVuin the jurisdictioii of the Supreme 

iiifs between native and native, except 
^igi've to submit to tbeir decision. 

■■ <■ dir jiresent boundaries of tbe local jiiris- 

Court, so as to include the fort and 
'■ ; hut to exclude Chepauk and Trip- 

■ fiviin tile jurisdiction of the Court all 
■' the limits of tbe Court. 

'Vi ■ bom the jurisdiction of the Court all 
' t<.ra‘inment as a Government, and mak- 
' only by the superior authorities 

'^''-■11 4 m Cbivurmnent the powers now exercised 
' j'i mI the inhabitants of Madras for 

;»h! r leansing the streets, or at least to 
fw’ pAUt of exempting from _ the tax all such 
isiui ether privileged, persons as, from the 
au* exempted from such taxes, 
bs;/*/'''.'. i' 4, tulive and native are excluded from the 
^4 Sui'ireme Court, it tvill check litigation, 
„ iIh* expense, wdiere it actiudly occurs, 
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and save thousands from ruin. The local boundaries 
the Supreme Court are far too extensive ; thej^ seem 
have been fixed at first without much consideration; tin 
reach to^a distance of five miles from Madras^ and incluc 
several populous villages %vhich ought never to have bee 
within them. They contain a population of above fi^ 
hundred thousand persons. The line proposed by M 
Stratton ought to be the new boundary. It runs along tl 
river at the Government-house to Cochrane^s canal^ an 
would place about two hundred thousand natives und( 
the jurisdiction of the Company’s Court/ It would ah 
enable us to accomplish a most important object^ in will 
drawing the Nabobs with all his relations and adherent 
from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. That juxd 
diction has, for many years, been a source of constai 
complaint from his Highness. While it exists, it canne 
be otherwise ; for, whatever may be the forbearance of tl 
judges, and their attention to native prejudices, circun 
stances must occur almost every day, offensive to the N2 
bob, and to every Mussulman of rank. The authority < 
the Nabob over his family and dependents has been irr 
paired by political events, and still more by the interfe 
reiice of the officers of the Court. Daughters of Walaja 
have turned prostitutes, and been released from the cm 
tody of their husbands and the Nabob, by habeas corpm 
Other women of rank have been encouraged, by their ey. 
ample and their impunit}’^, to follow the same courses 
The disgrace of these women is felt, not only by their ow 
families, but by every Mussulman here, as a degradatio 
of their caste. The Mussulman population of Tripl 
cane, always distressed and dissatisfied since ,the assumj 
tion of the Carnatic, has had its discontent increased b 
these transactions ; and it ,is therefore desirable that th 
cause of them should be removed, by 'placing the Nabo 
without the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. It is als 
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chiefly for the purpose of removing the causes of discon- 
tent, that I have proposed that Government, rather than 
the justices, should possess the authority of taxing the in- 
habitants of Madras, for paving, cleansing, and '^iigh ting 
the streets. The majority of the justices is composed of 
men either not in the Company’s service, or who, having 
always resided at Madras, know little of the native usages. 
Bramins, priests, and other privileged persons, have in 
consequence been subjected to this house-tax, from wiiich 
they are every where else exempted by the custom of the 
country ; and the Hindoo population lias been rendered 
discontented as well as the Mohammedan. The discon- 
tent has shown itself only in complaint and clamour ; but 
for this we are indebted to tlie presence of a military force. 
Had the same measures been attempted to be carried into 
execution when there was none, they would have been re- 
sisted by insurrection. The Advocate- General has given 
it as his opinion, that Government has no autljority over 
the assessment, as it is by the act of Parliament committed 
to the justices alone. Government has requested, and the 
justices have agreed, that the privileged classes should be 
exempted ; but nothing final has yet been done ; and what- 
ever may be done will always be liable to alteration, at the 
discretion of the justices. Government is placed in the 
extraordinary situation, not of being restrained fi-om tax- 
ing, but from relieving its subjects, from taxation. The 
justices, although they are themselves' nominated by Go- 
vernment,; can levy taxes without its consent; and. though 
it may be convinced that the laying ' of a tax may excite 
discontent, and' even occasion disturbance, it can only ob- 
tain a" remission of it 'by application' to the, Justices. Go- 
'vernnsent should' "never be obliged to, solicit. Such a pro- 
ceeding must always weaken the respect by which it ought 
to be supported. If the framers of the act did actually 
intend to exclude Government from ail authority over the 
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assessments, they must have supposed that the justices 
had a common feeling with the people, and were more 
likely than Government to protect them from undue ex- 
actions. * Nothing can be more erroneous than such an 
opinion. The justices can neither, from their habits nor 
situation, have any such feeling. They have no common 
interest with the people. Government has, and to it there- 
fore should be confided the direction of the assessment ; 
or, at all events, the power of modifying or remitting it, 
whenever it is apprehended that it may excite disaffec- 
tion or outrage. It seems to be contrary to every sound 
principle of policy, that a body of justices should be able, 
by an injudicious application of a tax, to produce dis- 
turbance in the country, and that Government should not 
have the means of preventing it. 

The inconvenience which has arisen from the suits rela- 
tive to the jagheer of Kullum Oolla Khan, naturally leads 
to the consideration of the means by which the extension 
of the evil to all other jagheer s and enaum lands may most 
easily be obviated. These means appear to be, 1st, To 
prohibit the Supreme Court from all interference regarding 
such lands; and 2nd, To rescind Regulation XXXI. of 
1802, Enough has already been said concerning the in- 
terference of the Court. The regulation in question was 
too readily adopted when we had little experience, and the 
sooner it is repealed the better. All Native states exercise, 
in the most unlimited mannei% the right of granting and 
revoking enaums at pleasure ; sometimes at once, some- 
times gradually, by a small quit-rent at first ; and then 
raising it to a greater, next to a half, and so on to the full 
rate of assessment. In India, revenue always follows the 
population and the' produce wherever they go. , This is 
the usage, and it cannot be relinquished without endanger- 
ing the , future^ resources of the country ; because,' as the 
Government waste-lands, together with ' the jagheer and 
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enaiimlaiidsj are equal to from one-fourth to one-half of the 
whole of the lands in cultivation, if they were permanently 
exempted from the payment of revenue, they would gradu- 
ally, instead of lying half waste and poorly cultivated, as 
at present, become completely cultivated, by drawing off* 
the cultivators and stock from the lands now paying reve- 
nue, which would be proportionably diminished. If an 
effect of this kind has not already been experienced, in pro- 
vinces containing a large proportion of jagheer and enaum, 
it is because it is prevented by the usage of tmnsferring 
the assessment from the deserted to the newly cultivated 
lands. Whenever it is found that the revenue of a district 
has been considerably diminished by the abandonment of 
assessed, and the occupation of waste lands belonging to 
jagheerdars or enaumdars, an assessment, proportionate in 
some degree to the loss, is imposed on the jagheer or enaum. 
It is this which guards the public revenue from loss, by 
former profuse grants ; and if this power were relinquislmd, 
we should have no means of saving it from ver}’’ consider- 
able defalcation. The smaller enaiims, though tliey sepa- 
rately contain only a few acres each, are very extensive 
collectively. They have, for the most part, been granted 
without authority, by heads of villages and revenue ser- 
vants ; and when they have escaped notice for a few years, 
and have afterwards been discovered, they have been al- 
lowed to continue, from charitable or interested motives, 
and they have, from ^ various causes, a constant tendency 
to increase. 

The investigation of enaums was tlierefore, among the 
Native Governments, like an inquiry into the state of the 
nation; and it is advisable that' we should occasionally in- 
vestigate and resume, in order to prevent the abuses and 
increase to which' enaums are liable from neglect. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 
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XI. 

MINUTE ON MONOPOLY OF TIMBER AT MALABAR. 

^ 6th December, 1822. 

The proposed regulation for the forests of Malabar and 
Caiiara, and the whole subject of those forests, have been so 
fully examined, and the impolicy of the present system so 
fully explained by Mr. Thackeray, in a paper which will be 
laid before the Board as a minute, that it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to say any thing more than to express ray con- 
currence in his opinions. ® 

2. Tlse forest monopoly has arisen partly from public? 
partly from private views. As far back as 1799, only a few 
months after we had got possession of Canara, the collec- 
tor^^' was requested to recommend the appointment of a con- 
servator of the forests ; but be refused, because be was con- 
vinced that it would prove injurious to the country. 

3. In 1805, the Madras Government assented to the ap- 
pointment of an agent from Bombay, to ascertain to what 
extent the forests could be made available for ship-build- 
ing. This was no sooner done, than Captain Johnson 
asked assistance to get timber nf;t claimed by individuals as 
private property. They promised reasonable assistance ; 
but there can be no reasonable assistance where Govern- 
ment interferes ; and this slight beginning with reasonable 
assistance has now grown into a wide and oppressive mo- 
nopoly. 

4. The Supreme Government, in 1806, forward an 
order of the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 
3d of July, 1805, to the Madras Government, to transfer 
to that of Bombay full authority over the forests and tim- 
ber-trade of Malabar, in order to ensure a supply of wood 
to the navy, as well as for their own shipping, provided 
the Supreme Govermneiit saw no weighty objection.**’ 

* Sir Thomas Munro himself. 
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None appears to have been seen, as the transfer was 
made immediately. The Madras Government went even 
beyond the orders of the Honourable Court, which ap- 
plied only to Malabar ; for in December, 1806, i?t the re- 
quest of Bombay, it made over to that Governmeiit the 
forests of Canara also, because they were said to Iiave 
crooked timber, which Malabar wanted. The conservator 
of the forests, at this early period, wanted a regulation to 
arm him with powers in the country. Tlie Madras Go- 
vernment answered, that it was not intended to “give him 
powers which might infringe on the positive rights of the 
inhabitants,*'’ and refused to enact a regulation ; but, being 
constantly urged, gradually gave way, and in April, 1807, 
a proclamation was issued in Malabar, wlvieh begins with 
declaring, that The Honourable the Court of Directors, 
having resolved to assume the sovereignty of the forests,''*’ 
&c. This proclamation excited a discontent, which has 
never subsided. It places the forests of Malabar and Ca- 
nara under the superintendence and control of the Bom- 
bay Government ; announces Captain Watson ns conser- 
vator, and prohibits tlie cutting or destroying trees in the 
teak forests. Orders were transmitted with this proclama- 
tion to the local officers, to assist the conservator in pre- 
serving the forests. Orders were likewise soon after issued, 
at the request of the Bombay Government, exempting the 
Oct 14th fitnber trade generally on the Malabar coast, 
1807. ^ payment of duties. The judge at 

Tellicherry having requested instructions as to 
whetlier the conservator was at liberty to prevent the transit 
and export of private .timber,, without a permit from the 
Madras Government, answered, that they saw no objection, 
provided it was only with the view of ascertaining the 
quantity of timber exported ; but that the Court was to see 
that it did not interfere with the right' of individuals to 
export their own private timber- 
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5. Complaints had been constantly coming, even before 
this time, against the system; and Mr. Thackeray, who 
was then in Malabar, recommended that the private rights 
in the fcl'ests should be bought up by Government. This 
plan was adopted by Captain Watson, but seems to have 
been executed only in part, and to have been relinquished 
on his departure by his successors. Complaints still con- 
tinued, and the Madras Government, in transmitting to Bom- 
bay a petition from certain timber merchants against the pro- 
To Bomba of conservator, and the mono- 

Mar. 31, 1808. the forests by Government, suggested 

the propriety of the conservator confining his 
operations to the forests undoubtedly public property ; but 
this was the very difficulty, for it bad never been ascertained 
what was public and what private ; and the conservator'’s 
establishment had therefore little difficulty in extending 
their claims over the private forests. After the petition in 
question had been referred to Bombay, and received from 
thence with the conservator’s reply, the judge of Telli- 
cherry was directed by Government to inform the peti- 
tioners that their claims could not be admitted, and that 
they might prosecute them in the manner prescribed by the 
regulations. But it is evident, that whatever might have 
been the merits of these petitioners’ claims, the actual pro- 
prietors were exposed to great hardship ; for they are first 
placed under a system the inevitable tendency of which is to 
invade their rights, and they are then left to seek redress in 
the courts. The consequences were what might have been 
foreseen. The evil increased every day. The conservator 
gradually asserted a claim to teak grown on private estates, 
which not being sufficiently resisted, the monopoly, by the 
end of 1809? was pretty well established over Malabar and 
Canara. 

6. In 1809, the Bombay .Government proposed, on the, 
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ground of weakening tlie pirates, to prevent the export of 
timber for ship-building, from Cochin and Travancore, to 
the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia ; but the Supreme Go- 
veriimeiit, on the case being referred to them from "Madras, 
refused to interfere. In 1811, an application to the same 
effect was made by the Bombay, to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, wdio authorized the Madras Government to endea- 
vour to carry the measure into effect, if it appeared ad- 
visable. 

7. In September 1811, the Bombay Government stated 
that tlie Mangalore merchants being shut out from getting 
timber in Canara, resorted to Coorug, and ro{|uested that 
the Rajah might be required to hold all the teak and poon 
in his country, at the disposal of the Company. The 
Supreme Government refused their assent to this propo- 
sition. Had they decided otherwise, the merchants of 
Mangalore surely would have had much ground for com- 
plaining of the rigour of our administration. They had 
been shut out by us from getting timber in their own coun- 
try ; and wlien they go for it into a foreign one, they are 
also followed by our restrictions. 

8. The conservator of forests having made a cotJtract 
for one year for supplying the Mahratta districts with 
timber from Soondah above the Ghauts, tlic Board of 
Revenue objected strongly to this measure, and showed 
that it was a complete deviation from the intention of the 
conservator’s system, as it raised a land revenue from the 
forests of Soondah, by the sale of wood foi^ inland con- 
sumption. 

9. In 1812, the Bombay Government, In 
fo^’warding to Madras" an application from 
a Native merchant to build a ship at Cochin, 
suggested the propriety of removing die restrictions on the 
timber-trade of Malabar; and this measure, on being, re- 
commended by the Madras to 'the Supreme Government, 
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was authorized. But as it was interpreted merely to re- 
move the prohibition on the export of timber to the Gulfs 
of Persia^ Arabia, and Catch, the monopoly still remained 
with little diminution as before. The Madras 
Government, in answer to a question from 
Bombay on this subject, explained that their 
late orders on this head were meant to put the timber 
trade on its former footing, and not to open the Company’s 
forests to private merchants. But the original and main 
grievance was not removed by this declaration. The line 
between public and private forests had toot been ascer- 
tained ; all that the merchants wanted was, that they 
should be allowed to dispose of private timber not required 
for the King’s or Company’s ships; but what they called 
private, the conservator called public timber. 

10. In 1814, the conservator attempted to stop Cochin 

_ 1 • teak on its passa^'e to the sea. Though 

From the Resi- , ^ ^ , 

dent, December Bombay Government had agreed, on 

1 8, 1814. the representation of the Resident, that 

timber belonging to Cochin should be al- 

Feb. 25 . April lowed to pass through the Company’s ter- 

4. Aprils. ritories, on paying the regular duties; and 

JuneT^^8^4 though this resplution had been communi- 

To the Resb cated to the Resident, they afterwards, on 

dent, March 1 , recommendation of their Marine Board, 
1814. April . i i ^ i ^ 

June 3, objected to the arrangement; but it was 

From the Resi- allowed to continue on the suggestion of the 
and^27^^^i4 Government, that it was too late to 

’ withhold what had already been granted. 

The Bombay Government communicated at the same time, 
that they had it in contemplation to treat with the Rajah of 
Cochin for all his timber. This was followed by another 
application for assistance, in obtaining all the timber cut in 
Cochin and Travancore, for the purpose of ship-building. 
The Resident, in answer to a reference made to him on the 
TOL. n. ' 3 a 
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subject, that the Rajahs of Travancore and Cochin woultl 
be happy to enter into engagements to sell all their wood to 
the Company, provided they got a fair price, exposed 
the impolicy of acting on any other principle, a^id by his 
just and enlarged views he saved the people of Travancore 
and Cochin from the evils of the forest monopoljx But 
though these two provinces have been kept out of the hands 
of the conservator, we have still, down to the present year, 
frequent complaints by his department and the inhabitants 
of mutual encroachments. 

11. In our &wn provinces of Malabar and Canara, the 
severity of the forest system increased every day ; and no 
wonder, for it was so undefined, that the judges who 
punished the rayets for trespasses, were in doubt whether 
the conservator was amenable to the courts. In such a 
state of things, it was quite natural that the system should, 
from one of mere preservation, become one of oppressive mo- 
nopoly* It was complained of by all the local authorities. 

From Mr. Pear- judges, the magistrates, and the 

son, July £7, collectors. The judge of South Malabar 
observes, that by the Bombay instructions 
of 1806, it was considered that the timber on the inha- 
bited parts of the country is the property of tire landholders; 
and the jungles forming the eastern boundary, tlie un- 
doubted right of the Honourable Company and that 

it may be equally unknown to the Boml>ay Government, 
and to that of Fort St. George, that teak-timber, the 
growth of, private estates, paying revenue to Government, 
is cut down and appropriated to the use of the Honourable 
Company ; and that jungle-timber, the growth of the 
cultivated parts of the country, is ^ equally liable to the 
doty levied by the^ conservator, 'with tlsat felled in the 
forests/^ These , remarks were contained in a letter, siib- 
inittingliis opinion on the draft of a proposed regulation 
for the conservator. The Madras Government had, in 
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1814. suggested to that of Bombay the pro« 

^ regulation to define and lliiiit the 
powers of the conservator. In the following 
yeaFy a 4raft of a regulation was received from Bombay, 
which had been received by the Marine Board; but as it 
was calculated rather to strengthen than to. limit the autho- 
rity of the conservator, it was objected to by the loctil 
authorities, for whose opinion it was circulated. Mr. War- 
den, the collector of Malabar, stated the hardship of the 
inhabitants not being permitted to cut wood for ordinary 
purposes without paying duty, or even fii^ew^ood without a 
permit, — proposed to draw the line between public and 
private forests, and submitted an amended 
draft. This amended draft ^vas approved 
by the Honourable Court of Directors, and 
ordered to be engrossed upon the body of the proposed 
regulation. It was sent to Bombay, but was not returned 
until the present year. 

12, The regulation in its present shape, though much 
improved, is still highly objectionable. Section II. pro- 
vides for the appointment of the conservator by the Bom- 
bay Government : — ^if we are to have conservators at all, 
they should be from Madras. It is contrary to all just 
principles of Government, that the servants of one Govern- 
ment should be vested with such powers in the territories 
of another, as are given to the conservator. The appoint- 
ment of the conservator should be vested in the Govern- 
ment to which the forests belong, as being the arrangement 
most likely to ensure cordiality and efficiency. By Sec- 
tion III., the collection of the interior duties on timber, 
and the general superintendence of the export timber- 
trade, are transferred to Bombay. Tliese powei-s are very 
objectionable in the hands of the servants of another 
Government, who can have no interest in the protection of 
the inhabitants of this. We are foreigners in this country 

2 A 2 . ^ 
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even under our own Governments, and 
all the interest we ought to do in the welfs 

but when we bring the servants of anot 
exercise authority over them^ we augmen 
indiiference. By Sections VII. and VI 
wasting are to be punished, and the i: 
ox’der their servants to assist those of tl 
apprehending offenders : this is erecting 
diction, with all the confusion and clash 
which the transfer of the police to the 
tended to obvia/:e. By Section XII., 
are defined to be the Ghauts and the hill 
definition is not accurate, and would not 
private lands and forests are often siti 
Ghauts and the hilly tracts along their 
needless to examine the provisions of a 
ought never to be enacted. To pass a 
would only serve to confirm the system 
abolish. 

13. In order to protect the property 
of individuals in the forests, their limits i; 
tainted, and this can only be done by a si 
can be no investigation of rights while 1 
tioues : the conservator and the monop 
withdrawn, and then public and priva 
freely and fairly ascertained- It is ins< 
very nature of such an establishment, \u 
objects at variance with the prosperity c 
it should perpetually encroach ; and wh 
stand, it will create so many impediiner: 
survey quite impracticable. By abolish: 
private rights will at once be secured by 
as formerly, after his own rights. Pub! 
fer some little invasion from' smugglers, 
can easily, by the means in his hands, pi 
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from becoming of any importance ; and he and the inha- 
bitants will easily adjust their respective rights, when they 
are freed from the intervening authority of the conservator. 

14. ’Under the Native princes, and under our own 
Government before the appointment of the conservator, 
the trade in timber was perfectly free, subject to a duty 
on exportation : every rayet planted or cut down at plea- 
sure, on his own property. Part of his property consisted 
of hills, some near, others remote from his habitation. 
On these hills he occasionally cleared away spots in suc- 
cession for cultivation, by felling or burning the trees, 
without any interference whatever, because they were his 
property as much as his rice-fields, and were included in 
the deeds of sale of his estate. They constituted a mate- 
rial part of the property by which he was enabled to pay 
his revenue, because they furnished all the materials for 
his buildings and implements of husbandry, and also the 
manure of his lands ; for, as there are no sheep, and few 
cattle on the Malabar coast, the manure is principally 
composed of shrubs, leaves, and branches of trees. The 
rayet had complete control over his wood of every kind, 
whether on the hills or in the valleys, because it could not 
be taken from him without a violation of private property, 
and a diminution both of his income and the revenue. 
But what is his situation now ? He cannot cut down or 
sell a bit of wood on his own property, for the most ordi- 
nary purposes: he cannot even remove the young teak 
plants which spring up from seeds scattered by the winds, 
though they are injurious. Though he cannot himself cut 
down his own trees, the conservator cuts them down at 
pleasure, both on his hills and in his fields and gardens, 
and makes him pay duty on the wood ; and he not only 
levies duties, but he confiscates property. A monopoly, 
or even any restriction on the cutting of wood, is, in 
Malabar, , vexatious and oppressive , in' the_ highest degree. 
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Wood is wanted in large quantities for every purpose — 
for boatSj houses, barns, and granaries. In a country 

, where the fall of rain during the five mon- 
Prom collector . i i i 

of Malabar, soon months is from a hundred^ to one 

Aug. 20, 1822. hundred and sixty inches, and sometimes 
nearly fifty inches in one month, it is almost impossible 
to make any building water-proof. The houses of all the 
more substantial rayets have a double roof, or two stories : 
ill the lower the family resides; the upper serves as a lum- 
lier-room, but its chief use is to defend the lower, and 
carry off the water. The barns and granaries are neces- 
sarily constructed in a still more substantial manner, be- 
cause a great part of the grain is reaped in tlie rainy 
season, during short intervals of sunshine, and, in order to 
be dried instantly, carried into tlie barns, which are made 
large for that purpose. The principal public buildings 
were formerly covered with copper, as the only means of 
completely excluding the water. The copper was stripped 
off, and coined into money by Tippoo Sultan ; but we go 
beyond him ; he only deprived them of copper, but wc 
of their roofs, or, what is the same thing, we prevent them, 
by our restrictions, from replacing them. These lun*sh 
measures have had their natural result,— clamour and con- 
firmed aversion and discontent, if not open resistance. 

15. Why should we persevere in such conduct, when 
we have not even the pretence of any great national object 
to vindicate it ? The world is at peace ; and even if we were 
pressed by war, nothing could defend a continuance of such 
iisjustice towards' the people of Malabar and Canara. The 
aid of the British' navy w^as the' original ' ground of the 
monopoly; the weakening of the pirates was a subsequent 
one. The danger of the pirates has long since passed, 
and the 'restriction on the timber trade to the Gulfs of 
Persia and Arabia been abandoned. But the navy, it may 
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be saidj still requires tlie forests of Malabar, to build one or 
two ships annually. If this be the case, the timber should 
be purchased in the market, without any restrictive system ; 
or, if ecc5nomy be the sole object — if we can believe that it 
can be of any great importance to the navy to get the 
timber of its Indian ships a little cheaper than usual, it 
may be got as cheap without a conservator as with one, 
nay much cheaper, if we reckon the expense of his esta- 
blishment, and the loss which private property and the 
public revenue sustain from the hindrance of trade and 
agriculture by the forest laws. Even if tfce timber under 
a free trade were a little more expensive, what great mat- 
ter ? better that it should not only be a little more but 
that not a single ship should be built at the expense of 
such misgovernment. There is no danger, however, of 
the want of timber. The course we are now pursuing is 
most like to cause the want. A system to which a whole 
country is hostile can never succeed. The inhabitants will 
neglect or destroy the trees which they cannot gain by. 
The navy is not indebted to the conservator for a bit of 
wood. All that has been used springs up without him 
under the old system, and will, if permitted, continue to 
grow, and furnish a constant supply. The people of 
Malabar and Canara are chiefly agriculturists and mer- 
chants ; a considerable proportion of the rayets are traders, 
and their country being intersected by rivers and creeks, 
enables them to bring the produce to the coast in their own 
boats for sale, and they are too good traders not to culti- 
vate teak, or whatever wood is likely to yield a profit. 
They are fond of planting : they plant trees for sale, for 
their private use, and in order to devote to their temples ; 
and to encourage them, no regulation is wanted but a free 
market. Restore the liberty of trade in private wood. 
Let the public be guarded by its ancient protector, not a 
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straiigerj but the collector and magistrate of the country, 
and we shall get all the wood the country can yield, more 
certainly than by any restrictive measures. Private timber 
will be increased by good prices, and trade and ag'l'iculture 
will be freed from vexation. If timber cannot be preserved 
by these means, it will not by any other. Independent of 
what is due to justice, sound policy should lead us to be 
cautious in tampering with the feelings of a people often 
turbulent, and who now submit reluctantly to our mono- 
poly ; and we should recollect, that no paltry profit in timber 
can compensate rfor the loss of their good-will. It is a 
mockery to talk of the piH)tection of property under our 
Government, when we maintain a conservatoris establish- 
ment^ whose chief business it is to invade every man‘’s pro- 
perty ; to harass him in his own fields — in his barn — in his 
house, and in his temple. 

16. The system is one which is founded in the direct 
violation of private property, and sets every man — the land- 
holder, the mechanic and the merchant — against the Go- 
vernment. It may be thought that these evils might be 
obviated by confining the conservator to the public forests ; 
but this would prove a veiy inadequate remedy. Endless 
interruption w^ould still be given to the sale and transit oi 
private wood, on pretence of its being public. Even if it 
were possible to believe that private timber could be per- 
fectly secured from all interference, the complete preser- 
vation of the public forests would of itself be a serious 
injury to the country. If no part of a hill where teali 
or poon is now growing is to be cultivated, it would stop 
the progress of cultivation .over all hills belonging to Go- 
vernment. In many places, what is now forest, and covered 
with teak and other trees, was 'formerly a cultivated coun- 
try, and will again be cleared and have villages, if not 'pre- 
vented by the conservator. The system we are following; 
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and now seeking to legalize bj a regulation ^ is worthy 
only of the times of the Norman forest laws. It is a 
system for preserving and augmenting the waste, or, in 
other wOrds, for discouraging agriculture, and laying waste 
the country. The only remedy for such evils is its entire 
abolition. 

17. The appointment of the conservator was sanctioned 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors, only on the 
condition that there should be no material objection to it. 
The many strong objections which have since appeared, 
were probably not then foreseen ; but S am persuaded 
that, whenever they are brought to the notice of the Ho- 
nourable Court, they will concur in the necessity of putting 
an end to the system which has produced them. The 
attainment of this desirable object may perhaps be hastened 
by an immediate application to the Supreme Government on 
the subject ; because, as that Government was authorized 
by the Honourable Court to exercise its discretion in per- 
mitting the appointment of a conservator, it may deem it 
expedient to exercise a similar discretion in ordering the 
abolition of his office. I have already said that no regu- 
lation is necessary ; but it wall be proper, pending our 
reference to Bengal and England, to dii*ect the col- 
lector to levy the duties on timber at the usual rates, 
and to assist the conservator in protecting the Company’s 
forests, and to order him to publish the exemption of pri- 
vate wood from the conservator’s control, and to protect 
the inhabitants from the interference of his department 
with what is private property. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 

Fort St. George, 

£6th November, 18^2. 



MINUTE ON THE STUDY OF THE NATIVE I..ANOUAGES. 


7th November, 1823. 


G. O. 17 tli The orders issued His Excellency the 

Maich, lb^3. Commander-in-chief respecting the rinali- 
Coinmander-iu- ^ ^ ^ * 

eliicf to Go- fications re(|uired in officers before they can 

veromeiit, 17 th appointed interpreters to Native corps, 

October, 1853. ' i i . i /r ^ r • 

MTii, no doiHit, have the ciiect oi incitui|y 

young officers to study the Ilindoostanee language, and of 
fulfilling the instructions of the Honourable Courtof Direc- 
tors, as far as is practicable with the means in his llxcel- 
lency'’s bands. It is well known, however, that though many 
officers of the army are sufficiently acquainted witli that 
language for carrying on their ordinary duties, very few of 
them have sucli a knowledge of it as would enable them to 


interpret to a court-martial ; and it would therefore, at 
most stations, be difficult, if not impossible, to find a com- 
mittee capable of deciding whether an officer was suffi- 
ciently versed in Hindoostanee to lie eligible to tlie office 
of interpreter. 

Tim knowledge which many of our Native troo}>s iuivc 
of Englisli, and Hindoostanee not being the prevtiiling 
language of tlie Peninsula, are perhaps tlie cliief causes of 
the superiority of the Madras officers generally to tlmse of 
Bengal, in the knowledge of Hindoostanee; but, whatever 
may be the causes, the fact is certain ; , and if it ,has not 
been thought safe to trust to the opinion of a military 
committee there on the, fitness of an inter- 

CoiS^aiufer-t": the check of the' College 

chief ill India, examiners, it seems to be still more' neces- 
ITtli February, 1 ;^ have .recourse to the same pre- 

* caution. Unless this is done, we do not take 
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the ineasiires necessary for accomplishing the object pro- 
posed by the instructions of the I los3oura!)le Court, in 
which they say, We rely upon your care and vigilance 
chat no bliicer be selected for tbc important situation of 
interpreter, who is not fully quahhed to perform all the 
duties of it, especially the serious and rc?sponsil)lc duties of 
interpreter to eourts-inartiai.” I would therefore suggest 
that oflicers, who may be declared by a committee of officers 
to l)e fit for the duties of interpreter, sliall be eligible to hold 
the office, but shall not be confirmed in it until they sliall 
have been examined by tlie College combiittee, and re- 
ceive from it a certificate of their competency. 

With regard to the furnishing of college-books to tlie 
officers engaged in the study of Hindoostaoce, as proposed 
by his Excellency, I am of opinion that a reference sliould 
be made to tbc College to ascertain tlie names of the books, 
the number of copies of eacli that can lie furnished, and 
tlie prices, and we can then determine whether the btioks 
should be lent or issued to the officers, on their paying for 
them. 

The measure recommended by tlie Commander-in-chief, 
in his minute, would undoubtedly greatly promote the im- 
portant object of encouraging the study of the Hindoos- 
tanee language among the junior officers of the army ; but 
there is an olycction to it which Government cannot re- 
move; namely, that its expense would exceed that of the 
former system of granting rewards for proficiency, wiiich 
was abolished by order of the Honourable tlie Cfi>urt of 

Court of Di 1814, and finally in 

rectors to Go- 1818. It is oi>served, that tlmiigli two 

verament, 27th moonshees to each corps may now be rie- 
July, 1 81 4, mid . i* , 

4tli Fe!) 1818 eessary, in consequence of the groat nnin- 

l>er of young officers, /one may hereafter 
be found sufficient, 

Tliis rcdiieecl number wouk!, however, occasion an an- 
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nual expense of ^4,360 rupees^ wliicli would still exceed 
the probable charge under the former system : it would be 
nearly equal to fourteen donations, which is perhaps a 
greater number than would be given one year'^with an- 
other; we ought not therefore to revive a charge which 
has already been discontinued by the lioiiourable Court, 
without their previous sanction ; but the object in view is 
so essentially useful to the army, that it may be advis- 
able to bring it again to the notice of tlie Honourable 
Court. 

It is not ned^ssaiy^ to specify all the difliculties whicli a 
young officer on this establishment has to overcome in 
learning the Hindoostanec language ; hut among them may 
be mentioned, that of his scldotn hearino; the lanauafre 
spoken, as his Native servants speak English, and the lan- 
guage of the Carnatic is Tamul ; and in nofic of the pro- 
vinces under the Madras Government is Hindoostanee the 
language of the people. 

The chance of obtaining the appointment of interpreter 
is not of itself a sufficient inducement for a young officer 
to incur the expense and the labour of studying a lat>- 
guage which he finds he can do without; but tlie induce- 
ment Blight be rendered more effectual by carrying into 
execution the instructions of the Hononral)le Court, — tiiat 
Court of Di- ^ competent knowledge of Hindoostanee 
tectors,4thFeb. shall be an indispensable qualification io 
lS15,para2Sl. every candidate for a stafF-appoiiitinent- , 

I' would, therefore recommend that the paragraph in 
question should be adopted, as a 'rule, and publislieci to 
the army. 

It is not necessary that tho same, proficiency' should be 
required from every staff-officer as from tlie interpreter ; 
but he should' have that knowledge of Hindoostanee which 
may enable him to discharge his duty cvfficiently. 

Some officers have a talent for acquiring languages,, who, 
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are in all other respects unfit for a staff employment^ and 
cannot therefore be reckoned in the number of those who 
are eligible to it. Tliere are other olBcers whoj though they 
study Hwidoostanee, with the hope of obtaining a stafF-a.p- 
pointinesit^ would study it without any such oljject, and 
would tliink the expense well compensated by the satisfac- 
tion of being able to communicate witli the natives^ and 
by the superior advantage it gives them in the discharge 
of their public duties. But it is notwithstanding certain^ 
that the number of officers %vho acquire a moderate know- 
ledge even of Hiodoostanee is very inadequate to the 
demand of the service, and that stronger motives than 
now exist are requisite, in order to procure a sufficient 
supply. There are two ways of effecting this : one is 
by providing moonshees and books for the students; the 
other is by reviving the donation of five hundred pa- 
godas ; tlie donation lias this advantage, that while it is 
the cheapest of the two, it is paid only for proficiency ; in 
the other ease, the expense is the same, whether there be 
proficiency or not* 

(Signed) Tb'omas Munbo. . 


Minute, November, 1823. 

I CONCUR entirely with His Excellency tlie Commander- 
in-chief in the observations in tlie minute regarding the 
importance to the public service of young officers acquiring 
a knowledge of the Native language, and that tlie expense 
whicln might be incurred in promoting this object would be 
a judicious sacrifice ; but, as the Ilonourabie the Court of 
Directors have repeatedly ordered the allowance formerly 
granted to be discontinued, and have said that the quarter- 
mastership and other staff-offices ought to, form a suffi- 
cient incitement to the study of the Hiodoostanee language. 
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I do not tliiiik tliat the necessity of the co.se is so urgent 
as to justify our acting contrary to their orders. We have 
not^ in the present instaiiccj the same causes as in that of 
the Judge- Advocate, to expect that the HonounJjle Court 
would view with indulgence our acting without waiting for 
their sanction. There was no encouragement whatever for 
men to qualify themselves for the office of J udge-Advocate, 
and this most serious inconvenience had been felt from 
irregularities in the conduct of the ]>roceedings of courts- 
martial. We cannot say that there is no cncouragcnuiit 
to the study ofpHiodoostanec, when we know that it opens 
the road to almost every staff-appointment. Some imme- 
diate or certain pecuniary aid would no doubt increase 
the encouragementj and produce a greater number of stu- 
dents ; but still we find that;^ without this aid, it Lias a 
very great effect, and of this there can be no better proof 
than the list brought forward by the Commander4n«cJn(*f 
of fifteen officers examined in the current year, since the 
beginning of May. I am persuaded tliat we shall have ns 
great, or even a greater proportion every succeeding year, 
because, besides the incitement held out by the iiew office 
of regimental quartermaster, tiiere is the additionaJ one 
of knowing that an acquaintance with the Hindoostanei! 
language will now form an essential part of the qualificti- * 
tions for many other staff-employments. 

If the Honourable Court authoriste mij expense on ac- 
count of the students, it might be done either by restoring 
the former donation, or by granting such a sum as may be 
equivalent to the charges incurred by the officers on ac- 
count of mdonshees and books. I cannot recommend the 
plan .uf fixed moonshees to corps; it would lead to much 
inconvenience, and probably to disputes and references. 
An officer .will not. do much good with a public moon- 
shee, whom he can have only at a particular hour ; if his 



wish is to make rapid progress, lie must have a mooiishee 
of bis OWO5 whose service lie can command at all hours. 

The Commander-in-chief is undoubtedly tlie proper au- 
thority, i^y whicli officers are to be selected for the situa- 
tion of quartermasters; but Government does not fulfil 
the instructions of the Honourable Court, if it does not 
see that these officers have a competent knowledge of 
the language ; and the only way in wliich it can satisfy 
itself in this respect, is by the report of men qualified 
to judge. The officers at this Presidency who conducted 
the examinations are perfectly qualified, aii4 we may safely 
trust to their opinion ; but this is an accidental circum- 
stance, and their successors may not be equally qualified ; 
but Government should not be satisfied with any authority, 
however respectable, when it can get a better. That of 
a permanent body, like the College, is unquestionably to 
be preferred to that of a committee of officers. Exami- 
nations have sometimes been made at the Presidency by 
a committee composed of one or two members of the 
College with the Judge- Advocate-General, or some other 
officers conversant with Hindoostanec ; and I see no objec- 
tion to this mode being still adopted. It is, I believe, 
well understood, that young officers who must attend to 
». their military duties, as wx^ll as to the language, are not 
expected to undergo the same rigid examination as civil 
servants, who are excused from all public duty while pro- 
secuting the stud}^ of the country languages. 

(Signed) Thomas Mijhro. 
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XIII. 

MINUTE ON INCREASING THE NUMBER OF EUROPEAN 
OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN THE ARTILLERY. 

21st January, 1823. 

I have: carefully examined the plan proposed by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief, for augnientinf^ the 
establishment of the European officers with the corps of 
artillery ; and tliough the inconveniencies from the present 
want of officers, pointed out in that document, are in ge- 
neral undeniable, it appears to me that they may be re- 
moved by a much smaller increase than that wlricli has been 
proposed. 

9. It is certainly desirable that the artillery corps sliould 
always have at its head, in this country, an officer of the 
rank of major-general, and that when such an officer can 
be found qualified for the command, it oiiglit not to be 
left to one of inferior rank ; but wliere all tlic major-gone- 
rals may have lost their health from long service, the situa- 
tion of commandant may sometimes, witii more advantage, 
be confiiled to a field-officer. 

3. Among the evils resulting from the want of officers, 
it is stated that the horse brigade is the only corps of artil- 
lery commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, while t^vo bat- 
talions arc commanded by majors, and one by a regimental 
captain ; but I do not consider this as any material objec- 
tion, because captains are usually from fifton to t:w^enty 
years, and majors from twenty to thirty years’^ standing in 
the service, and, must then be just as competent to com- 
mand a corps as they ever can be at any future period In 
the infantry' and cava'iry, as well as in the artillery, a corps 
is frequently 'commanded by a major or a captain, and 
without any injury to, the service; and no reasonable aug*- 
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mentation that could be made could secure to us the actual 
presence of a lieutenant-colonel with every corps. 

4. Another of the inconveniences stated to result from 
the want of officers is^ that twenty-one companies are com- 
manded by subalterns. We cannot say that there is a want 
of officers, merely because there is not always a captain to 
each company. The command of a company is not so im- 
portant or difficult, that it may not with safety be entrusted 
to a subaltern of from ten to fifteen years standing. An 
officer must have served to very little purpose, who is not 
in that time qualified for a higher command than that of a 
company. 

5. The number of officers employed as commissaries of 
ordnance, is urged in support of the propriety of an aug- 
mentation ; but the establishment of officers, when full, is 
so ample, that it may, without impairing the efficiency of 
the corps, furnish these commissaries. Besides, in cases 
of emergency, these ordnance officers are always available 
for service with the artillery, as they may be ordered 
to deliver over charge of the stores to an assistant-commis- 
sary or conductor, and join their corps. 

6. In support of the expediency of the proposed aug- 
mentation of European officers with the Golundausi corps, 
it is observed, that such a corps, being composed of na- . 
lives, is as much, if not considerably more dependent upon 
its European officers than any other.” This is a principle 
which has never yet been admitted with regard to our other 
Native troops, and to the justness of which I cannot assent. 

I am so far from thinking that the efficiency of Native 
troops is increased in proportion to the increased number of 
European officers, that I think that the number of officers 
may be too great, and that, when this is the ease, it injures 
the discipline of the corps, and lessens the respect of the 
Natives for their , European officers.' Native troops, are 

TOL. ID 2 ,B 
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quietj orderly, and easily nianaged. The Native officers 
are well acquainted with all their duties, and expert in their 
execution. They conduct almost all the inferior details, 
and leave but little for the European officer to doT They 
are, however, apt to grow indolent and careless when left 
to themselves, and European officers are therefore abso- 
lotely necessary to direct them, but not many; one to a 
coiiipany is quite enough for every useful purpose. 

7. The only increase of European officers which is really 
wanted, is to the Golundauz corps, and it should consist of 
two captains, two first and two second-lieutenants ; this, 
added to tlic present establishment, would give two Eu- 
ropean officers to each company, and, allowing for al)sentees 
on staff and other duties, would probably always secure the 
presence of one with each company. Were the corps of 
Golundauz to remain together in a body, I should consider 
the present establishment of European officers as quite suf- 
ficient. It is only because it is broken into detaciunents 
that I recommend an augmentation 

8. There seems to be no sufficient cause for increasing 
the European officers of the foot-artillery. Tlie present 
establishment is, one captain, two first, and two second- 
lieutenants to each company, which, if kept complete, 
would be an adequate allowance both for ordnance and 
artillery duties, even if the commissaries of ordnance were 
exempted from acting as reginiental officers. But I am 
satisfied that they ought to act both ,as orclnaiice and regi- 
' mental officers. There is no commissary %vhere there is not 
a detachment of artillery ; and there can be no necessity for 
employing any other officer than Mm to 'CommaiKl it. I' see 
nothing serious in the objections stated to this measure. I 
cannot admit that each of the two situations recjuire tlie 
full and undivided attention of one officer any commis- 
sary has ample time for them both. There is no difficulty 
in his leaving the charge of his stores, and marcliiiig witli 
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the artillery^ if called upon for service. He has an assis- 
taiit-commissaryj or conductor, competent to the charge, 
and his making it over to him happens frequeeAly. Tlie 
check ref|uired by the Regulations to be exercised by the 
commanding-officer of artillery over the commissary is not a 
material objection, as the issues to the detachment of ardb 
lery are very trifling, and their expenditure may, if neces- 
sary, be ascertained from his orderly-book, as the issues 
to all the other troops must be verified by tlieir com- 
manding-officers respectively, and as the commissary is 
under the check both of the commandant of the station and 
of the Military Board. The union of the ordnance and 
artillery has grown out of the experience of its convenience. 
It is the s)"stem best adapted to the nature of the service 
in this country ; and 1 am convinced that their separation 
would be attended not only by great expense, but with 
great detriment to the service. 

■ 9 . We liave, no doubt, too. few artillery officers at pre- 
sent ; but this lias arisen, not from a defective establish- 
ment, but from that establishment not having !)een kept 
complete from home. There are now thirty-six officers 
wanting to complete it. Had this number been sent out, it 
would have supplied, twice over, all the deficiency occa- 
* sioned by officers being employed in the ordnance, . and on 
duties belonging neither to the ordnance nor artillery. 

10. We have here the same proportion of artillery offi- 
cers with relation to the strength of the corps, as in Ben- 
gal ; and the inconvenience felt from the detachment of ar- 
tillery officers on extra duties, is not greater liere than 
there, as appears from the annexed abstract: — 

Bengal officers employed in or<lnance . . * , 8 

On other duties, not artillery 18 


Total . .. m 
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Madras officers, ordnance ........ 11 

On the other duties, not artillery ..... 6 


Total . r . 17 


Nothing but the strongest necessity ought to induce us 
to increase the establishment of European {ffiicers with any 
particular branch of the service, not only l.)ccaiise it in- 
creases our expense, but because it alters the relative 
chance of promotion between the different ])ranches of the 
army, which ought to be kept as ecpial and as permanent 
as possible. 

( Signed ) T 1 1 o m a s M u n r o . 


XIV. 

MINUTE ON THE IMPOLICY OF MIXING EUROPEAN AND 
NATIVE TROOPS, THROUGH DISTRUST OF THE FIDE- 
JLITY OF THE LATTER. 

Dated 18th February, 1823. 

1. His Excellency the Commander4n-cliief has dis- 
sented from my proposal of relieving the hluropean corps 
at Quilon, by a battalion of sepoys instead of His Ma- 
jesty’s 41st regiment now in Fort St. George, the fol- 
lowing grounds: — 1st, The danger from the disturbed state 
and actual rebellion in whicli the country, has been witliin 
these few years. 2dly, The treacherous , character of the 
■inhabitants, rendering it, unsafe' to place any confidence in 
the present apparent tranquillity. Sdly, That it was in 
Travancore that the most recent attempt was made to 
alienate the minds of our Native troops, and t'hat, by witli- 
drawing the Europeans, they would again be exposed to 
similar temptation. 4thly, The expediency of haying 
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European corps with ali large bodies of Native troops, not 
only in order to check incipient discontent, but, in a mili- 
tary point of view, to assimilate discipline, and accustom 
them to place confidence in each other. 

2. These arguments are all entitled to the higliest re- 
spect ; and were I not satisfied that some of them have not 
the same force which they would have ijad some years 
ago, I would not have recommended the present measure. 
There has been no rebellion, or rather insurrectioo, in 
Travancore for above twelve years ; and it ought certainly 
to create no anxiety now. Such disturbances have oc- 
cuiTed in many other districts as well as Travancore, 
without creating any apprehension nota for their tran- 
quillity. 

They are the consequences which, in almost all countries, 
usually follow, for a time, the establishment of a foreign 
dominion. Malabar was agitated by rebellion, and is now 
perfectly quiet ; and though one regiment of Europeans is 
stationed there, it is not entirely for the purpose of keep- 
ing the country in subjection, but also for that of more 
general service, as it can, in case of emergency, be readily 
moved either to Mysore, or by sea to Bombay and Canara, 
which, in the early part of our Government, though dis- 
turbed by insurrections, and occupied by a large European 
and Native force, has long since been left to the care of a 
single battalion of sepoys. 

3. With regard to the treacherous character of the na- 
tives of Travancore rendering it unsafe to trust tliem, I can 
see nothing in all the transactions of that country to justify 
the opinion that they are more treacherous than the inha- 
bitants of Malabar and Canara, or that they differ mate- 
rially from them in their general character. 

' 4. As to Travancore having been the place whero the 
most recent attempt to alienate the minds ^ of our Native 
troops was made, that event' took place in 1812,, and ought 
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to excite BO apprehension of such attempts being repeated*, 
ivlien the causes which produced them no longer exist. 
When we advert to these causes, wc shall see nothing ex-- 
traordinary in the attempts, and nothing which might not 
have happened in any other country as well as Travancore. 
YVe had begun, as allies, by furnishing troops for the pro- 
tection of that province, and we had finished, in a very few 
years, by reducing it to subjection. In such circumstances, 
it was not at all extraordinary, but ^vas perfectly natural, 
that the Dewan should wish to recover liis rank and power, 
and the independence of liis country, by the expulsion of 
the invaders, and that, in order to give him a better chance 
of success, he should endeavour to seduce our Native 
troops. He prevailed on a few to join in Ills projects ; and 
his gaining these few seems to have been occasioiK^d by the 
guard from one of the battalions being left too long near 
him without being relieved, which gave him opportunities 
of tampering with them. It is true that, under the infill- 
ence of alarm, and the credulit}^ which usually attends it, 
the conspiracy was by many believed to liave becii exten- 
sive, and to have extended to all the corps in Travancore* 
But Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the Connnander-iii-chief at 
the time, after a full and able investigation of the evidence, 
has recorded liis opinion, that the conspiracy was of the 
most contemptible kind three, out of four corps, 

had no share in it ; and that in the fourth corf)s it was 
confined to one jemadar, and a few non-comnnssionecl 
officers and sepoys of bad MINUTE, SIRS. AUCHMUTY. 
character. ^ ' aih Feb. tat:!. 

5. With respect to the I have now gone through 
expediency of keeping one a large mass of evidence, 
European corps with all and my opinion is, that the 
large bodies of Native troops, conspiracy was confined to 
in order to ^ check incipient the jeiruidar and men ah 
discontent, I have great ready execiitecl ; to tiie late 
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doubt of the policy of the Dewan of Travaiicore, and 
measure, because I think that the pretended nephew of the 
it would show suspicionswith- Cottiah Rajah, with a few 
out being efficacious in pre- sepoys and peons of very bad 
venting the danger appre- characters; and that the fa- 
Iiended ; for it is remarkable,, keer accused the Native offi- 
that in the only instance in cers either from private mo- 
which a conspiracy against tives, or in hopes of saving 
the lives of the European himself.’** 
officers was carried into execution, a European regiment 
was present, with only two battalions of^ sepoys ; and yet 
that regiment was so far from being able to protect the 
European sepoy officers, that it lost a great part of its own 
officers and men, and was saved from destruction only by 
the timely arrival of troops from Ai'cot. I do not, from 
this, mean to infer, that European troops niay not be use- 
ful on such occasions, but that they do not furnish such 
security as can be entirely depended upon, or as ought to 
be purchased by any great sacrifice of convenience or eco- 
nomy. I think that the best way of ensuring the fidelity 
of our Native troops is to show no distrust, but confidence 
at all times ; to treat them well ; to keep them occupied ; • 
to relieve the different stations regularly ; to bring all the 
corps, at certain fixed periods, back to , their respective 
Native districts ; and to take cai'c that none of them be 
permitted to remain too long in any place where they are 
likely to be tampered with by any Native chief. 

6. It appears to me, that in all our cantonments our 
European corps are so situated as to be exposed to great 
danger, and to be incapable of acting efficiently in the 
event of any general conspiracy among the Native troops. 
The European barracks are so near 'those of the sepoys, as 
to be ahrays liable to surprise. In order to be secure^ 
they' ought to be at some, distance ,from them : this would 
enable tlic European corps to guard agaiU'S't, surprise, and 
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more effectually to overawe any combinations of Native 
troops* 

7. It will be obviouSj from what has been said 5 that I 
do not consider it to be necessary that an European regi- 
ment should continue in Travancore. Were it necessary^ 
I should not object to the expense which it would involve 5 
but as it is notj, I am unwilling that Government should 
incur an expense for barracks of not less than rupees 
l£3l005]5545 more especially when we have barracks for 
a complete regiment at Wallajabad^ Arnee, and Vellore, 
without a single^ European soldier in either of them. 
There are also other reasons for withdrawing the Euro- 
pean regiment from Travancore. In that remote situation, 
it is not easily available for general service, not only on 
account of the distance, but of the violence of the monsoon 
rendering all access to Onilon by sea injpracticable during 
several months in the year. 

It is likewise desirable, on account of the tranquil state 
of the country and of the propriety of our gradually relin- 
quishing all interference with its government, that we 
slmuld, by degrees, reduce our force there, and begin by 
removing the European part. The force to l>c perma- 
nently stationed at Qoilon should not be more than what 
the Dewan or the llajah, when he comes of age, many deem 
sufficient to secure the stability of his power. I sluill pro- 
bably, on some future occasion, state my reasons for think- 
ing that Travancore may, with safety, be left entirely to 
the management of its own rulers. 

8. For the present, I would recommend tliat the Euro- 
pean regiment be replaced by a sepoy corps, which I have 
BO doubt we shall be able to withdraw next year ivithoiit any 
' inconvenience. As it is believed that the 69tli regiment will 
, be ordered home in the course of the year, it ought to halt 
and remain either at Arnee or Wallajabad, until the time 
of its embarkation. We shall thus avoid the inconvenience 
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and expense of marching it into Fort St. George, and then 
out again, in order to be drafted, and much of the irregu- 
larity which always attends the drafting of Europeans so 
near both to the black town and to tlie artillery canton- 
ments at the Mount. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 


XV. 


MINUTE ON THE HALF-CASTES.. 

m 

14. The allowaiice to the European wives of soldiers^ 
and to their children, has now become a charge of consi- 
derabie magnitude in India. It appears to require the 
attention of the Honourable Court of Directors ; and it 
would be desirable that they should fix the rates, and, if 
practicable, equalize them at the different Presidencies. 
They ought not to be mote than is absolutely necessary ; 
and upon this principle they are undoubtedly too high at 
present. The coming out of European women to this 
country should be restricted as much as possible ; for the 
climate and the way of living are unfavourable to every 
decent woman who is the wife of a soldier. 

15. I have already stated my sentiments on the allow- 
ance to half-caste women and children. The measure 
would in time lead to so much expense, and produce so 
much distress, and is altogether so extravagant and impo- 
litic, that I should consider myself as wanting in my duty, 
if I did not recommend to the Honourable Court not to 
sanction it in any shape, or in any degree, but to reject it 
entirely. In speaking of the half-caste population, I Iiave 
chiefly spoken of them as depending on us, not as what 
they would be, if left to themselves, but as what they are 
made by our injudicious interference. If we limit our care 
of them to the support of schools, and leave them in every 
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tiling else to their own exertions^ they will become a nu- 
merous, industrious, and useful race of men ; but they 
must expect, like every other great population, to have 
imong them every gradation of condition, from kidepen- 
cience and affluence to poverty and liard labour. They 
are at present, as far as regards the means of living, in bet- 
ter circumstances than the people of England. Comparing 
them witii an equal number of the people of England, 
there are among tlieoi a smaller proportion subjected to ex- 
treme poverty, and a greater who live comfortabl 3 % This 
may last while tlrcir number is small, and employment easily 
found ; but it must gradually cease as they become nu- 
merous ; and they must then, like every other great com- 
munity, have their full proportion of poor. There is no 
cause why they should not by their own exertions become 
a thriving people ; they are not at present so well qualified 
as the Hindoos for hard labour, but they will gnidually 
acquire the habit of labour from necessity ; and they luive 
the advantage of having fewer prejudices, and a better 
education, and this advantage of education will always con- 
tinue. The influence of the superior schools at the Pre- 
sidency will extend to those at a distance, and the acc|uisi- 
tion of knowledge will no doubt be encouraged, {.)oth by 
the aid and example of the most respectable pari of their 
own community. 

16. It is rather from the desire of concurring, in .some 
clegree> in the sentiments of the CommaiHler-hKbief, than 
from any conviction of the expediency of the projiosed 
increase, that I now agree to adopt some part of it, inst€?ad 
of previously referring the whole subject for^ the orders of 
the Honourable Court, aS' suggested io my former minute. 
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XVI. 

MINUTE ON THE PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR„ 

^ Fort St. George, 18th June, 1824. 

The fall of Rangoon, of which we received official 
ficatioii on the 13th instant, will, we have reason to believe, 
from the tenour of a former dispatch from Calcutta, be im- 
mediately followed by an offer of peace to the Burman 
Government. This circumstance, however, ought not for 
a moment to interrupt our preparations. The acceptance 
of peace by the enemy is uncertain ; ai^l we ought there- 
fore to continue our measures for giving every possible aid 
to the war in which we are engaged. It is not enough that 
we have already detached more troops on foreign service 
than were ever sent from any Presidency in India ; we must 
send all that we can with safety spare. 

The first intimation of there being even any likelihood of 
a rupture with the Burmati state %vas received here on the 
23d of February, 1824, in a letter from the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the 10th of that month. In that letter, though all 
hope of accommodation was not entirely abandoned, we 
were directed to prepare for war ; we w*ere told that a force 
of not less than four thousand men would be required from 
us in April ; and we were directed to state what number 
of troops we could have ready for foreign service in all 
March or early in April, and what additional force could 
be got ready in May. These questions %vere referred to 
his Excellency the Commandor-in-ehief for liis opinion. 
The view taken of this important subject by his Excel- 
lency, -^vent far beyond the estimate of the Supreme G'O- 
vernnieiit, and in this view the Government entirely con- 
curred. His Excellency stated that there would be ready 
for foreign service, in all March, a force of about fourteen 
hundred European' infantry, and live battalions of sepoys. 
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with a full proportiou of European aiul Native artillery . 
and that a second force, siinihir in all respects, would be 
ready in May. 

The wdiole therefore of the troops of tlie two expeditions 
originally destined for foreign service, with tlie exce{>tion 
of one reginieiit of European and one of Native infantry, 
have sailed. Tlie two last corps %vere, by a letter from the 
Bengal Government, under date the 24th of IMay, ordered 
to be sent as soon as possible to Calcutta. This desti- 
naiioii was, however, soon after conntermanded b}’^ their 
letter of the 2d instant, winch directs them to be kept in 
readiness for foreign service. In the letter of the Su|)reme 
Government, ordering these t\vo corps to Calcutta, we were 
directed to state whether, in adtlition to tlie force origi- 
naliy intended for the two expeditions, we could, witlu 
out inconvenience, s}.>are any troops in the course of the 
next six months. His Excellency the CoinrnaiHleiviii-cluef 
was of opinion, that two Native battalions miglit be spcired, 
but did not think that it would be advi-sable, without taking 
time for full consideration, to firoiriise nuire. Tlie Board 
adopted his Excellency’s sentiments, and tl'iey were fcx>m- 
iimnicatcd to the Supreme Government in a letter dated 
the 8th instant. 

It appears therefore that ^ve have still ready for foreign 
service one regiment of European and one battalion of 
Native infantry belonging to the second expedition, and 
two battalions of Nati%’‘e infantry, exclusive of the troops of 
both divisions. We must be prepared to send 'them wher- 
ever their services may be deemed most necessary by the 
Supreme Government; and I trust that the state of affairs 
will admit of their being sent to IlangooBy' as their Junction 
with the troops there will make the force under Sir Archi- 
bald' Campbell no greater than was originally pro'|)osedy 
and, I think, not greater than it ought to be. The opera- 
tions ofdhat officer, in order to be efficient, must be ex- 
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tensive^ and a great number of men will be required to 
preserve his communications^ which will probably be a 
much more difficult task than beating or driving the main 
body of the enemy before him. 

It is always dangerous, and often fatal to success, to 
have a force only bai^ely sufficient to maintain ourselves in a 
hostile country, and none to spare for detachments on dis- 
tant offensive operations which it may occasionally be found 
advisable to undertake. It is a great advantage to begin a 
campaign with a commanding force, particularly in a coun- 
try recently conquered. It discourages^ the enemy, and 
encourages the people of the country to join and aid us in 
the hope of regaining their independence. The occupation 
of Rangoon ought not to make us relax in the smallest de- 
gree in our preparations, or to believe that it will bring us 
any nearer to a peace. Our safest and speediest way of 
arriving at an honourable peace, is to consider this first 
success as only the beginning of a general war with the 
Burman empire, and to engage in it with our whole dis- 
posable force. 

The Barmans are a new enemy: we know very little of 
them, of the number and quality of their troops, of the 
nature of their country, or of the extent of their resources. 
Our ignorance in all these respects must render it difficult 
to judge at once what plan of operations would be best ; 
but, whatevex' plan may be adopted by the Supreme Go- 
vernment, it is our business to support it, by the exertion 
of all the means in our power. 

In the course of our late preparations, no circumstance 
has, I believe, excited more general admiration than the be- 
haviour of otir Native troops. Nine battalions of Native 
infantry have already embarked, and most of them without 
a single , man being absent. They have not only testified no, 
reluctance, but have shown the .greatest ardour to go on 
foreign service. ' ^ Journeys of extraordinary length, and 
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rapidity liave been made by some sepoys who were absent 
on leave^ in order to join in time to accompany the corps^ 
and two companies of pioneers marched in the hottest 
month of the year, from the vicinity of Hydercibady a 
distance of three hundred and sixty-five miles, at the rate of 
twenty-four miles per day, during fifteen successive days. 

The devotion to the service evinced by the whole of the 
Native troops, in leaving their families and country, is 
highly lioaoiirabie to them and their oflicers, jind cannot 
fail of being viewed with the greatest approbation by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. 

(Signed ) T ri o ma s Sf u N R o . 


Minute, 3d August, 1824. 

The Board are aware that 1 have always considered the 
force at Rangoon as iosutlicient for the demands of an ex- 
tensive campaign. 

The arrival of Major Canning’s Report of t!ie 19th of 
June, shows us that the want of troops hud been much 
felt; that it had obliged Sir Archibald Campbell to con- 
fine himself within very nariwv limits, and had prevented 
him from occupying at an early period the important posi- 
tion of Yangan Chamya; and that it was only in conse- 
quence of the arrival of the rcinforcetnent under Colonel 
Miles, that he thought himself strong enough to take pos- 
session of it. Major Canning also mentions, that it was 
intended to carry their operations up the river, far beyond 
this point. ; 'The occupation of different places, from Ran- 
goon upwards, will soon find employment for all the addi- 
tion made to the main force by Colonel Miies\s detach- 
ment ; and the, operations will again be brought to a stand 
for 'want of troops. This want will every day increase, 
from sickness occasioned by the rains, and by fVitigue from 
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incessant labour arising from the nature of the servicoj 
without the usual aid of draught or carj'iage cattle. 

It is essential to success that the force, if not augmented, 
should 'lit least not be diminished. I y^ropose, therefore, 
that the only remaining Native battalion of the second ex- 
pedition should be immediately sent to Rangoon, as it will 
not do more than replace the casualties which must have 
occurred since the date of Major Canning^s Report. 

We have, it is true, made a reference to the Supreme 
Government respecting the disposal of all the corps or- 
dered for foreign service. But whatever <tnay be their de- 
cision, it cannot alter the necessity that exists of keeping 
the Rangoon force efficient. I have no doubt that it will 
be in favour of sending all the disposable Native battalions 
to Rangoon ; should it be otherwise, we can easily give 
another battalion in the room of that now intended to be 
dispatched. 

It is to be recollected, that all our Native corps on 
foreign service were, when they embarked, on the peace 
establishment, and must now be much below it. Although 
I am averse to every unnecessary increase of our military 
expenditure, yet I know that nothing is so expensive as 
war carried on with inadequate means. One campaign 
drags OB after another, and we have then all the expense 
%vithout any of the advantages of war. With the view of 
preventing this, it will be advisable to increase all Native 
corps, either actually employed or ordered on foreign ser- 
vice, to the establishment at which they stood before the 
reduction in 1821. It will also be advisable to add five 
men to each company in ail the remaining corps, in order 
to enable them to meet the extra duties they will have to 
perform during the absence. of so large a. portion of our 
force, and to furnish volunteers to the corps on foreign 
service. 
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The corps on foreign service may be completed either 
by voloiiteei’s or recruits, or both ; but volimteering, if 
successful, will be both more expeditious and more effi-. 
cient* 

I know, from communications with the Commander- 
in-chief, that his Excellency concurs in the necessity of 
augmenting our force. Indeed, what I have stated is little 
more tlian the substance of his opinions. I recommend 
that the subject of the proposed augmentation be referred 
to liis Excellency, and that he be requested to carry it into 
effect In the wa}>'lic may think best. 

It appears from all our correspondence, tliat one of t!ie 
most serious obstacles to the prosecution of military opera- 
tions from Ilangoon, is the want both of salt and fresh 
provisions for the Europeans. We arc now sending from 
hence to Rangoon all the salt provisions in tlie public 
stores, and the Commissary-General has no expectation of 
being able to purchase any more from the Europe ships 
this season. The stock of salt provisions is also small at 
Calcutta, and no more can be prepared until the setting 
in of the cold weather. It therefore becomes necessary to 
find something to make up for the deficiency of salt pro- 
visions. I supposed that when once the army was fairly 
established at Ilangoon, it would be able to ol)tain cattle 
from the country, and from Acheen, sufficient for all its 
wants. I still think that, whenever it is able to advance, 
it will find supplies of cattle in the coiintr3r. But lest 
there should be any failure in tins respect, we ouglit to 
adopt' every means in our power to furnish some sub- 
stitute* This might probably be done by supplies of salt 
or pickled fish. , 

. , I recommend that the Commissary-General be directed 
to' state what can be done in this respect by his depart- 
ment. 


(Signed) , Thomas Muneo. 
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Minute^^ 29th November, 1824, 

The .imeasure now proposed by his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, of raising one hundred supern timerary 
men for each of the corps on foreign service, has my entire 
concurrence. 

The Board has already authorized the increase of the 
strength of these corps to the war establishment ; but it is 
necessary that the increase should not only be made, but 
that it should be constantly kept as complete as possible, 
during the continuance of the px^esent war ; and it is evident 
that this cannot be done, unless we have always a supply 
of men ready for embarkation, in order to replace the 
waste occasioned by the service. 

The heavy loss of the European part of the force at 
Rangoon from sickness, renders it the more indispensable 
to keep the Native part efficient ; and though it is highly 
satisfactory to learn from the medical I’eports, that the 
Native troops have not suffered materially, yet, in a cli- 
mate of which know so little, we cannot depend upon 
their continuing healthy, and we ought therefore to be 
ready to fill up all casualties which may happen. If we 
, waited until we heard of them, and then began to make 
our preparations, the new levies would reach their destina- 
tion too late, and serious inconvenience might arise from 
the delay. The, recent capture of Tavoy and Merguis, 
and the probable occupation of the whole coast' south of 
Rangoon, must unavoidably require a considerable' force 
of Native troops for its protection, and diminish the main*- 
body with Sir A. Campbell ; and we ought therefore to 
make up to him for the loss of this detachitient, by keeping 
the whole of his Native corps complete* 

The country near Rangoon has probably- been too long, 
under the, Burman dominion, and too well guarded, ';for tlie 
V'Ob- II. ■ ^ C ' ^ 
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NatiTes to venture to aid us in any way. But as Tavoy, 
a more recent conquest of tlic Buianaii empire^ has thrown 
off the yoke, it is probable that, with our help, the insur- 
rection will spreac! northward from the newer to the older 
con(|uests, and will reach Hangoon. The possession of 
such an extensi'^-e tract of country in the rear of tlie army, 
caijKiblt^ of furnishing abundant sup}’>!ies of grain and live 
stock, wii! Ijc of such importance in facilitating its opera- 
tions, that I can have no d<.)ubt that it will be found expo- 
diinit to s(*cure the acquisition of the coa.st soiitli of lian- 
goorq even if if slimild requin* more troops than Sir A. 
('I'liupbell can ea,si,ly spare* Siiould this be the case, I 
shall, m,>t liesitatc to recommend, whenever wc receive no- 
tice tliat farther assistance is wanted, that the strength of 
file cmqis cm foreign service receive a second addition, or 
tliat, if posKilde, another Native battalion be sent to Ran- 
goon i\s no farther increase of the Native troops serving 
witliin the Presidency seems to be necessary at present, 
the recruiting fxirties may be witlidrawrn 

( S ignetl ) T H o u A s M u N R o * 


‘!\Iinute, Blst December, 1824 . 

Il' lias been already resolved by tiie Board to raise each 
of the? regiments of Native infantry on foreign service to 
one litrndred imm above the full establisliment. Since then 
the increase' of sick, and. the detaciiing of two regiirienfs to 
Tavoy and Martabaiii have diminished the Native force? at 
Ilarig<.)oi'i in a greater degree than tlie authorilKcd aiigmen- 
tatimi will sup}>ly, and' as the European force has also 
suffered from disease in an unprecedented maiuKu*, it be- 
comes the more necessary to keej,> the Native force imme- 
diately utKler Sir A* Campbell, Rangoon, to its full ciri- 
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gioal strength;, either by sending more men to corps^ or 
additional corps. 

9. More men can sent only by sending volunteers or 
recruits.# Volunteers may be found in abundance to go 
with their own corps on foreign service ; but we cannot 
expect many more to leave their own corps for that pur- 
pose ; and we should be cautious in calling for thenij 
where there is any chance of failure, liecruits require time 
to be raised; and after they are got, four months at least 
are necessary to prepare them for joining. We have now 

in readiness for embarkation for Rangoon about 

volunteers, and about recruits; but it will be 

several months before we can dispatch any more. The 
most expeditious mode of sending any farther reinforce- 
ment would be, by sending a regiment at once. We can^ 
not easily spare one ; but should any exigency require it, we 
ought to be prepared to send one, or even two regiments of 
sepoys. 

3. In order to enable us to meet such a demand in the 
least expensive and most useful way, it would be advisable 
to raise a local corps to occupy Seringapatam. By. this 
measure, a regular battalion would be set free, which, from 
the unhealthiness of the place, is always inefficient while 

% there, and usually for a year at least, after being relieved. 
The local corps might be about the strength of a regular 
battalion, and might have an European commandant and 
adjutant. 

4. We cannot send reinforcements to Rangoon, and at 
the same time keep all our field-forces in India complete. 
It is not necessary that all, or perhaps any of them should 
always be so ; part, or even the whole, of one maybe occa- 
sionally withdrawn for a time, when temporary , service 
requires its aid in another quarter. 

5. , The great force required for the Biirman war ought 

9 € 9 ' ' 
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to cause no appreheiisioii for tlie safety of India ; for^ if we 
reckon the increase made to the Native armies of the three 
Presidencies, since the conclusion of the late Mahratta war, 
■we shall find that it exceeds the whole force now in Ava, 
or destined to act against tliat countrja There can there- 
fore be no difficulty in preserving our possessions with a 
force that was found adequate both to their defence and 
the overthrow of the Mahratta power. Tranquillity may 
be occasionally interrupted by turbulent zemindars and 
other chiefs : but these are contingencies from which 
India has nevef been entirely free, and which the ordinary 
field-forces are amply sufficient to meet. 

6. We ought not to regard this war as a mere expedi- 
tion, which is to terminate in one season, but as an ar- 
duous service, which may last for several campaigns ; and 
we should therefore be prepared to support the Supreme 
Government systematically daring a protracted contest, 
with all our means. It is impossible to judge wdien such a 
w^ar may end. It may continue for years, or it may termi- 
nate suddenly by some revolution or alarm disposing the 
'Government of Ava to accede to our terms. We sliould 
not, however, trust to such chances, but calculate all our 
preparations for a long struggle, and iqxm such a scale as 
to ensure success. In order to facilitate the accoinplish-^^ 
''ment of this object, it is of the utmost iin|>ortanee that every 
European corps in India be constaiitly kept up to its full 
establishment, and that a considerable addition be made to 
His Maj'esty’s naval 'force in this country; fo'r, in the 
■operations' against ^Ava, ' vseamen are still more useful than 
soldiers. These valuable resources of seamen and, soldiers 
are not within our reach ; but there can be no doubt that 
the Supreme Government will apply for' them to the 
auth^orities at home, 

7. In the present case^ there are difficulties of a nature 
which we have never experienced 'before, not from the 
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military skill of the natives^ for that is far below wliat 
we have met with in India, but from our ignorance of the 
country and the people, the obstacles opposed to an inva- 
sion by^aiid, by mountains, rivers, and unhealthy jungles, 
and the liinderance caused to operations of every kind by 
the long continuance of the rainy season. In all our 
Indian wars, we had the advantage of a long previous 
establishment in the country, and of a perfect knowledge 
of the people. We had a station that was our own from 
whence to extend ourselves, and we acted in alliance with 
some native chief, and, by supporting his title and aiithority, 
we secured the submission of the people, and obtained aid, 
as we advanced, from the resources of the country. The 
people were not hostile to us, but as willing to be the sub- 
jects of our Government, or of our ally, as of their former 
prince. In Ava, wc have none of these advantages; we 
land at once, as an enemy, in a country to which we are 
strangers, where we have no ally, and where the whole 
nation are hostile to us, and where, having no fort, arsenal, 
or granary, we are dependent for every thing on our ship- 
ping. In India, and still more in Europe, the occupation 
of a principal town or fortress secures the submission of 
the adjacent country; but in Ava, this will not be the 
case. The people will abandon the town as our army 
approaches, because they know that we do not mean to 
fix ourselves permanently in the country, and because they 
know that, if they were to remain, they would be punished 
b}^ their own government. In most countries, the defeat 
of the enemy’s armies in the held, and tlm capture of his 
principal places, and above all of the capital, usually com- 
pels him to seek peace ; but even if we were to reduce 
Amarapoora, it does not follow that 'the Bormans would 
submit to our terms- T^hey might abandon Their capital,, 
avoid our main army, and carry 'on a harassing war against 
our supplies. The great extent of the ' country would of 
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itself be a powerful ally in proniotiog the success of such 
a plan ; and though our army might march through the 
country^ it could not subdue it, while the people were hos- 
tile, and had no expectation of a change of government ; 
for its strength, unless greatly augmented, would be insufli- 
cieot to retain in obedience so extensive a territory. 

8. There are however, no doubt,, many considerations by 
which such an enemy may be induced to submit to our 
terms ; among these are the danger of the revolt of Arra- 
can, and the districts on the north-east frontier of Bengal, 
and of the provinces south of Ilangoon ; the temporary loss 
of the resources of the most fertile part of the empire, the 
Delta, between Frorae and the sea, on the advance of our 
army from liangoon ; and more than every thing else, tlio 
apprehension that we may, if the war be long protracted, 
change our plan of a temporary occupation of that rich 
province into one of permanent conquest and establishment. 
These inducements to peace would be greatly increased by 
the advance of a force from Bengal into Ava by land, for 
the districts through which it marched would withhold 
their tribute under various pretences. Its presence would 
throw the country into confusion, and its operations would 
distract and alarm the Buroian Government, and render 
it difficult for it to bring a large force upon any erne point, 
or to keep it together when assembled ; for, from all that 
we liave yet heard of the Barman forces on fonnei* occa- 
sions, and more particularly from their conduct in their 
attacks on Sir A. Campbell, between the 1st and lOth of 
this month, it is , evident tlmt tliey are a disorderly multi- 
tude, and not , half-armed ; and I think that, it may be in- 
ferred, from the Bandoola and his corps having been 
brought all the way from Rainoo, from their carrying 
'with them the muskets and guns taken tliere, and from 
the long period which elapsed between the landing of our 
force at Baiigooii, and the arrival of the Burinan army 
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under the Bandoola, and from other circumstances^ that 
the Barman Government has no standing army of any 
consequence ; that, in order to form an army, they are 
obliged ^to draw together men from the most distant parts 
of the empire, and that such an army cannot be kept to- 
gether for any long period ; and there can be no doubt that, 
by our having two or three forces in Ava, instead of one, 
the difficulties of the Barman state, both in assembling, 
and in keeping together their army, would be greatly aug- 
mented, 

9* As long, however, as our army remains at Rangoon, 
the Barmans will easily be able to keep together a force to 
harass it. They will have no cause for apprehension 
until it begins to advance; but, in order to advance with 
effect into the country, it must have the means of moving 
both by land and water : it must have boats and ship- 
ping, draught and carriage-cattle, and troops. As far as 
I can judge from all the information before us, it appears 
to me that it can advance only by the river, with its 
stores and heavy articles in boats, and the troops lightly 
equipped accompanying the boats by land. We are not 
required to furnish boats, because it can better be done by 
the Supreme Government; but we can give material aid 
in cattle, if tonnage can be found. From two to three 
thousand draught and carriage-bullocks would greatly 
facilitate the operations of the army, by enabling it to 
carry by land a light field-train, tents for the Europeans, 
and many of the articles most essential for the comfort of 
the troops. I would therefore recommend that, after pro- 
viding for the embarkation of the troops and stores now 
under orders for Rangoon, all the remaining tonnage be 
employed in, conveying draught and carriage-bullocks. 
We shall perhaps be able to dispatch seven or eight hun- 
dred, which, together with thosO' sent from Bengal, and 
those already with the force, may probably answer the 
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immediate object of moving up tiie river to where it 
divides into the branches which form the Delta. But, in 
order to act with effect, the force must not only be able to 
carry on operations near the river, but also in the country 
at a distance from it ; and it could hardly do this with a 
smaller establishment of bullocks tlmn twelve or fifteen 
thousand. It may l>e hoped that, wlien the army advances, 
means will be found to purchase buffaloes, bullocks, and 
horses in tlie country, so as nearly to supply its wants ; 
or tliat, if a communication can he opened with the force 
destined for Arracan, it might, by tluit route, receive sup- 
plies of bullocks and elephants from Bengal. But if tlie 
demmul cannot be supplied in either of these ways, wc must 
continue, notwithstanding the heavy expense, to send bub 
locks from this Presidency. 

10* With regard to the troops, we can easily supply 
them, so as to keep up the Native part of the expedition 
to its original strength, and even considerably beyond it. 
No corps has been found more useful than the pioneers ; and 

I propose that men be added to the establishment 

of each company on foreign service. Notwithstanding the 
privations suffered by the troops at Haog’oon, there is no 
reluctance among those here to follow them. But we ougltt, 
by sending every supply in our |)ower to llangoou, to enilea- 
vour to prevent the recurrence of scarcity, and to preserve the 
go<>d-will and confidence of the troops. If the service there 
slmiild, by any want of attention to their comfort, become 
unpopular, not oidy the Native troops employed on it will 
* lose ' their aseal, ' but those here will decline going? and 
make it impracticable to keep the foreign division com- 
plete* Nothing, I believe,' would .be more satisfactory, 
both to the Native and European troops, 'than that all who 
are disabled by wounds or sickness, and not likely to recover 
soon, should bc' sent back to India by'tiie earliest op|>ortw- 
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iiity ; and we ought to submit to the Supreme Government 
the expediency of sending* instructions on this head to Sir 
A. Campbell. 

« '■ (Signed) Thomas Munro. 

Minute, 28th January, 1825. 

In a former minute, I stated to the Board that we ought 
to be prepared to send one or even two additional regiments 
to Rangoon, and that for this purpose it would be neces- 
sary to raise a local corps for Seringapat^wn, in order to set 
free the regular corps employed as the garrison of that 
place; but as this measure would give us no equivalent for 
the second corps proposed to be held available for em- 
barkation, and as, from the number of corps already on 
foreign service, considerable difficulty has been found in 
carrying on the ordinary duties of the country with those 
left behind, I propose that another addition of five men to 
each company be allowed to. every regiment of Native in- 
fantry not on foreign service, 

I have received many complaints of the severity of the 
duty to which the troops are now unavoidably subjected, 
from the difficulty of finding men for the various services 
for which guards, escorts, and detachments, are constantly 
required ; and unless the proposed increase is made, it will 
be impracticable either to lessen the pressure of duty on 
the troops at home, or to send any ' more corps on foreign 
service. This, increase will, besides adding to our strength 
at home, afford some aid in volunteers for foreign service, 
because tlie corps stationed beyond our frontier have not 
hitherto been allowed to give volunteers for Ava, but /may- 
now 'be. allowed to give them. 

'Every aid from 'volunteering ought to be resorted to in 
order to -keep the force in ■ A va ^ complete, lest recruiting 
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should prove inadequate for that purpose : and when we 
consider the rapid waste of men in Ava^, there is too much 
reason to apprehend that this may be the case. By tlie 
latest returns, it appears that the actual casualties in twelve 
Native corps on foreign service, includiog the two regi- 
ments left at C/hittagong, in seven months, from May to 
November inclusive, amount to about four liundred. In- 
valids in the last stage of debility have already sailed from 
Bangoon for this place : it is understood that there are 
about eight hundred more nearly in the same state; and if 
to tliese we add the ordinary sick, it will appear that, in the 
space of seven months, the loss of men to the service in 
Ava, between death and sickness, has amounted to nearly 
two tliousand. 

As there can be no doubt that tlie Supreme Government 
will direct us to send to Rangoon whatever Native troops 
can with safety be spared, I recommend that Lieutenant- 
General Bowser be requested to prepare a regiment of 
Native infantry for embarkation as soon as possible. 

(Signed) Thomas Muneo. 

Minute (without date), June, 1820. 

1, The. reports of peace which have licen so prevalent 
since the arrival of the last accounts from Rangoon, should 
not induce the Board to relax in any degree in its military 
preparations. Whether negotiations may isave been en- 
tered into or not, and whether, , after having been begun, 
they may be broken off or brought to a successful concki- 
Sion, it is our ' business to, go on as if the war ' were to 
continue- Tliere is no time when it is more essentially 
requisite that an army should be strong, than at the very 
moment when its commander is treating for peace- It will 
therefore, in conducting the negotiation, be of the utmost 
advantage to Sir Archibald Campl>ell to_ have his force 
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kept efScient ; and if they break off, it is obvious that it 
will be no less necessary that he should be strong.* 

S. We do not know what are the conditions of peace 
which ^the events of the war may enable the Supreme 
Government to enact, or which they may deem it advisable 
to require. They may be such as to send home in a few 
months the greater part of our force, or to retain it a con- 
siderable time in Ava. One of the main objects of the 
war is undoubtedly to prevent future aggression. This 
may be accomplished in various ways. By retaining the 
conquests of Assam Cochar and Arracam, and stationing a 
respectable force on that frontier : by breaking the power 
of Ava so completely, as to disable it from ever again 
invading Bengal : by aiding the Pegiie nation in again 
establishing their independence, if they themselves are 
desirous of the change, and bear the chief part in effecting 
it, but without committing ourselves to support them 
beyond a certain period. No measure of mere defence 
would so effectually guard the eastern frontier of Bengal 
as the restoration of the Pegue state. As long as Rangoon 
was in tlae hands of that people, the Burmans would never 
venture to disturb Bengal. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that unless the people of Pegue set up a chief of 
their own, and support him with all their force in throwing- 
off the yoke, nothing can be done for them, 

3. As therefore the continuance of our troops in Ava^^ 
for a shorter or a longer period, must depend on tlie events 
of the war, and the terms of peace which the Supreme 
Government may deem it expedient to prescribe, we ouglit 
to be prepared for every event, by kee|>ing our force in Ava 
complete as long as it may be wanted there. But this can- 
not be done unless wc always look for^vard six or eight 

^ Sir Mmiro was always of opinion that they would break 
offj as they dkh 
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months at leasts for that time is required in order to collect 
cattle and drivers, and to raise, discipline, and embark 
troops for foreign service. It is for this reason that I have 
already recommended that a hundred supcrnnmerafj^ men 
be raised for every corps in Ava, to keep them always 
complete, and that I now recommend that the Commissary- 
General be directed to provide, in addition to the number 
already ordered, three thousand bullocks with drivers, for 
embarkation. 

4. The prolongation of the absence of so great a por- 
tion of our army" in Ava must, it may be thought, by 
weakening us so mucli at home, endanger the tranquillity 
of the country, unless some new corps be raised to supply 
the deficiency. But I see no ground for any serious ap- 
prehension on this head. The troops which still remain 
are sufRcient to maintain order. Those who have gone on 
foreign service, by having been raised in every part of the 
country, leave relations every where interested in the pre- 
servation of its peace. The ease with which recruits are 
found in every district, and the cheerfulness with which 
they embark, are indications that the people are in general 
well-aftected. The very confidence which Government 
itself sliows in the continuance of tranquillity, by the 
readiness with which it sends fresh troops to Ava, by its 
raising no new corps in their room, by its adopting no new 
measures of precaution, must tend to discourage the dis- 
affected wherever they may be, by impressing them with 
the' belief that Government must be conscious of the efil- 
eiency of its own. resources to repress every attempt to 
excite disturbance or insurrection. ' 

(Signed) Thomas Mu.NEO. 
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Minute, S3d June, 1825. 

It js very satisfactory to observe, from the letters lately 
transmitted to us by the Supreme Government from Sii 
Archibald Campbell, that the country about Prome will 
furnish abundant supplies of draught bullocks, and that he 
will require no more troops. 

This information was not intended to make us suspend 
our preparations for sending troops and cattle to Ava, or 
the Bengal Government 'would have given us instructions 
to that effect. I am therefore of opinion, that we ought 
to proceed in the same manner as if no such information 
had been received. 

The cattle we are sending are almost entirely for car- 
riage, and they will still be vei'y useful with the army for 
many purposes, for which draught cattle, even if found 
in as great plenty as expected, cannot be employed. The 
troops we are now sending are not additional corps, but 
are wanted to complete the corps actually on foreign ser- 
vice, and to keep them efficient. 

It is very possible that Sir Archibald Campbell may be 
able to draw from the conquered provinces a supply ol 
draught bullocks, so ample as to x*ender all aid, in this 
point from India unnecessary. But as even, in India, whe,re 
bullocks abound, we are frequently disappointed in our 
calculations regarding them, both as to their number, and 
the time of their being ready, it is not unlikely that simi- 
lar disappointments may occur in Ava ; and it would no! 
therefore be safe to discontinue sending cattle from India^ 
until we learn that Sir Archibald Campbell has actually 
got tlie number he requires, and that he will be able fee 
keep, it complete. 

We have not yet had sufficient experience in Ava tc 
formally correct, estimate of the probable number of casual* 
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ties among the troops and cattle during the next six or 
twelve months. If the war be continued for another cam- 
paign, the waste of cattle, if we may judge from what takes 
place in this country, must, even under the most favwirable 
circumstances, be very considerable, and probably such as 
will demand the utmost exertion both in Ava and in India 
to repair : the extended line of operations which must 
necessarily be occasioned by advancing towards the capital, 
must also call for many detachments of troops to serve as 
escorts, or as garrisons for the various posts which must be 
occupied in order to cover our lengthened communications. 
But these detachments cannot be spared without too much 
weakening the main body of the army, unless it be kept 
complete by continual reinforcements from this country. 

The prospect of peace, or even its actual conclusion, 
ought to make no change whatever in om exertions to 
keep the force in Ava complete. Its efficiency is the only 
thing that can have much weight in making the Burman 
Government submit to the terms of peace which may be 
imposed, and carry them into effect without evasion or 
unnecessary delay. With such an enemy, notliing ought 
' to be left to chance. Sir Archibald Campbell, even after 
peace has been made, ought at all times to l:)e prepared to 
renew the contest, if necessary ; and, until the very last day 
that his force may remain in Ava, it should be kept as 
complete in men, and in every kind of ec|uipnierit, as if the 
war were only about to begin ; and I think that we ought 
to keep this principle in 'view in all our measures, for 
sending supplies to Ava. 

(Signed), Thomas Mumeck 
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Minute, 8tl) August, 1825. 

iNfljthe letter of Sir Archibald Cam|3bell, dated the 
27tli of May last, transmitted to us by the Supreme 
Government^, it is supposed to be a possible case> that the 
war ill Ava may be protracted, even after the fall of the 
capital, by the flight of the King to a distant part of his 
dominions. Such an event would have the effect not only 
of continuing the present expenditure, by detaining our 
troops in Ava, but of increasing it, by compelling us to 
raise additional men for all the corps of Native infantry 
employed in India, in order to release them from the severe ^ 
duty to which they are now necessarily subjected by the 
absence of so considerable a part of our force on foreign 
service. The additional duty which is thrown upon the 
troops at home by foreign expeditions, is always cheer- 
fully borne, because it is expected that it will be of short 
duration. But, when this extra duty comes to be ex- * 
tended to a second and even to a third year, the case is 
altered; the men become exhausted and dispirited, and 
discipline cannot be strictly maintained. Jlepresentations • 
have already been made to me of tlie severity of the duty 
at several stations, and of the general deficiency of Native 
infantry ; but, as I know that the troops themselves always 
make ample allowance for any hardship which may bo 
imposed upon them by the exigency of the public service, 
and as I think it bettor that they should suffer some luird- 
ship for a time, than that we should augment our army 
whenever a part of it is sent on a temporary foreign expe- 
dition, I am uii willing to propose any augmentation as long 
as tl'iere is any hope of peace being made, and of some of 
our corps rotiiriiirig in the 'Course oi" the present ycaiv 
Sh'Ould peace not be made within this period, it will then 
be'Conoe my duty to recommend an addition of a , certain 
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Biiiiiber of men to each company in every corps of Native 
infantry* All our corps of Native infantry not on foreign 
service^ are still five men a company below the lowest war 
establishment ; and from the late success of our recruiting 
service, there can be no doubt that whatever niiinber of men 
may be w’-anted will be easily got. There are many cir- 
cumstances, how^ever, which induce me to hope that the war 
may be finished in the ensuing campaign, and render the ex- 
pense of increasing our military establishment uimei‘essary. 

Our chief object in the present war is, undoubtedly, 
security from future aggression. Our next ol>jcct.s are 
peace, and the return of our army. There are two ways 
of preventing future aggression: one is, by so comj>letely 
breaking the power and spirit of the enemy, as to deter him 
from ever renenring hostilities ; another is, by dismember- 
ing or revolutionizing the kingdom of Ava. Tlie moans of 
■effecting: these objects are in out hands. The power of the 
enemy may be broken by advancing to the capital, and 
showing not only to the Barmans, but to all. the tributary 
nations, the weakness of the military force of Ava. The 
kingdom may be partially dismembered, by making Assam 
Cachar, and all the petty stateson the north-east frontier of 
Bengal, independent of Ava, — aiK'l by retaining A.rracan, 
and more completely by raising up, if possible, tlie ancient 
kingdom of Pegue. Gould any enterprising chief of that 
nation be found to assume the government, he would pro- 
bably, even without any other aid tlian some arms, be able 
tO': maintain himself against Ava, now broken io force, and 
fallen in chatacte,r. 

If ihe King’ of’ Ava does- not' seek peace before the loss 
of his capital, it is not likely that he would hold out long 
after that event. He would be deserted by his ' army, if 
we unay judge from^ all that we have yet see'n of its bclia- 
viour; he would become dispirited, and would rather offer 
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terms tliao live as a vagabond. It may be said, that lie 
might fly to a distant province, and cany on a long dcfem 
sive war. But Ava, does not seem to bo caknilatecb eitiier 
from tHe nature of tlie country or tlie cliarn.eter of the 
people, for this sort of contest. An extensive country and 
a scanty population arc usoaily great obstacles to invasion, 
and stil! more to conquest ; because in siicli countries tliere 
are seldom any places the occupation of wlrich am insure 
the command of the country. To subdue the countiyq 
troops must be spread over every part of it ; and where 
the people are hostile, this cannot with safety be done. But 
Ava, though of very great extent, and very tlnnly inlia- 
bited in proportion to that extent, is, from various causes, 
more easily subjugated than such countries usually are. 
The population, as far as we have yet seen, are neither 
warlike nor hostile to us; they appcju' to have no j>articu- 
lar attachment to tlieir rulers, and to be as willing to live 
under our protection as theirs. The population, though 
thin, appears to be chiefly concentrated on the banks of tiie 
Irawaddy, where most of the principal towns are. This 
river therefore, by running like a higli road through the 
fertile and populous part of tlie kingdom, renders it per- 
fectly vulnerable, and enables a superior army to siii>due 
it ; because the invader, by having the command of the 
river, has in fact the command of the country. 

I do not therefore see much reason to appreliend tlu’it 
_ the King would attempt to protract tlie war long after tlie 
fall of the capital. I know of only one thing likely to 
induce h’iin to hold out- — the idea that wc would not keep 
the country, but would get tired of the \xm\ tmd withdraw 
our forces. Whatever may l)e intended in this respect, it 
will be advisable to indicate by our wIkiIc conduct a fixed 
design of keeping our conquests. , Nothing' would so soon 
bring the 'King' to terms^ as tlie belief that we had snclr aw 
¥OI.. II. ' ' 2 B 
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intention^ or so much encourage his holding oiit^ as a con- 
trary opinion. The most likely means of impressing this 
belief would be, to appoint a European officer to the charge 
of the civil government in all the conquered territory, 
leaving the details in the hands of the Natives, under his 
general control, and to collect a revenue according to 
usage, — l)ut inucli ligbter, in order to make it popular. 
This plan was adopted by Lord Cornwallis in Mysi>re, and 
was %’ery useful in procuring siqqdies of grain and cattle 
for the army. Such aji enemy as we are now engaged with, 
should always betnade to fear the worst. If he thinks that 
war may iiicur the loss of his crown, or of a considerable 
part of his dominions, he will shun it carefully; btit if he 
thinks that there is a chance of gaining an accession of 
territory from success, and that there is no danger of losing 
any permanently from defeat, he has no sufficient motive to 
deter him from aggression. 

If, contrary to expectation, the King should, on the 
advance of Sir Arcliibald Campbell, fly from his capital, 
and refuse to treat, we cannot keep our army in Ava for 
ever, and must, for our own safety, endeavour to establish 
a government that will treat and enable us to witiulraw, 
and put an end to a war so destructive to our resources. 
We know, from the past history of Ava, that revolutions 
have not been imfreqiient there; and that memlK?rs of the 
royal family have often attempted to supplant the sove- 
reign. There is every reason to believe that this dispo- 
sition is ,not in any degree diminished, and that the Prince 
of Saraw'uddi, or some other member of liic royal foinily, 
might, with our assistance, be encouraged to seize the go« 
vernment. The desertion of the 'capital, the disgrace 
attending it, the unpopularity of the King, would al! 
favour the yneasure. The priiice, supported by us, would 
be readily aclmowlcdged ; he would not have to conquer 
'the country; he would receive the possession of it from 
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iis; and lie would therefore have the strongest motive for 
seeking the continuance of our friendship. 

As I have endeavoured to showj in the above observa- 
tions, tliat there are grounds for hoping that peace may be 
obtained in the course of the present year, I wish to defer 
taking an}^ steps for the increase of the strength of our 
Native infantry regiments, until we can see with more 
certainty whether this hope is likely to be realized or not. 

(Signed) Thom AS M ON lio . 


Minute, 29th December, 1825. 

Brigadier-General Cotton has informed us, that 
besides the new levies which have been scut to Ava, it ivill 
be necessary to relieve at least four of tlie Native regiments 
(those which have suffered most) by complete regiments ; 
and I am of opinion, that we ought at once to emuply 
with his request, in order to avoid the danger of embar- 
rassing the operations in Ava by any unnecessary delay* 
The officer commanding the army in chief has stated, tliat, 
in order to enable us to meet Brigadier-General Cotton ’’s 
demand, and to provide for the pressing want of troops oc- 
casioned by the absence of so great a part of our army on 
foreign service, it will be necessary to raise immediately 
seven extra regiments of Native infantry, and to make an 
addition of eighty troopers and horses to eacli regiment of 
Native cavalry, besides a farther addition of one liimdred 
troopers and horses to the 1st regiment, to replace the 
casualties whicli must arise during its service in Ava. 1 
am aware of the difficulty which is felt from the want of 
troops; but it is a difficulty which must always be borne to 
a certain extent when we are engaged in foreign war ; and I 
therefore think that somewhat less than the, proposed addi- 
tion will, for the present, be sufficient. 

2 D 2 
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2. By tlie measure of relieving four regimoiiis in Ava^ 
we shall lose the services of four regiments in India, be- 
cause two reginients must land a,t Ilaugooii bi^fore 4)iie can 
em!)ark on its return from thence, and two reginiefsts must 
eitlier be at Madras, waiting to embark, or on their march 
from the iutea'ior to the coast for cmharkaiion ; die arrived 
of the return corps will mrike no cHirereuce, hecaatse- as siadi 
relief must piadiably continue wliile the war lasts, whenever 
one corps returns, another must he ])ut in march, for the 
coast. 

B. We havt* mow in Ava foiEricc'u Native regiments, in 
Arracan two, anil tlie proposed reliefs require four; so that 
we shall have in ail twenty withdrawn from our home force. 
Colonel Fair’s brigade may be soon expecte<l from Arracan, 
hut it will belong ineflicient ; and even when restored, we 
shall still have eighteen Native regiments appropriated to 
the service in Ava, and we sliall have onl};' thirty-two to 
cover the territories to wliich, in ordinary times, fifty 
regiments, our whole establishment of Native infantry, are 
allotted. S'O great a demand upon our regular force can 
only be replaced by raising extra battalions. Had only 
twwdve or fourteen Native regiments been reepured for Ava, 
we might still have gone on a, little loiigiu* without increas- 
ing our force ; l>ut witli eig;htecn Native regiments, and the 
greater part of our European troops, eitlier actrialiy alisent 
oil foreign service, or destined for it, to delay any longer 
the raising of extra battalions would be pusliing too far 
the harassing duties of our se|')ojs, and risking too iiiiich 
by leaving the country too bare of military forcix Even 
BOW we are reduced to the lowest point can be with 
safety in this respect; but if we allot four more corps for 
reliefs m Ava-, ive sliail not have the meams of effecting the 
ordinary reliefs of corps at home ; we shall be quite unable 
to assemble^ in case of emergency-, the smallest dis|)osable 
force^ and we shall exhaust the patience of the N’ative 
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troopsj and destroy tlieir health and discipline by iiices'ba.iit 
exertion and want of regular relief or repose. 

4. i'oiir is the smallest oiimber of extra battalions that 
will be"* required : this r.iunber cannot^ for a considerable 
tiiiiej make up for the loss of the four relieving reginmnts ; 
and, even when completed, v/ill very iriadecjuately siipp!}/ 
their place. Two of the relieving battalions must reacli 
Rangoon before Sir Archibald Campbell can send one iii 
return ; because, while one of them relieves a corps at 
Rangoon, the other must proceed up the couiitiy, in order 
to relieve tlie corps which is lirst intended to come down to 
Rangoon on its way to Madras. It is not improbable tliat 
the state of affairs may induce Sir Archibald Campbell to 
retain both tlie relieving corps, without sending back one, 
and in that case it will be necessary to raise six instead of 
four extra corps. Tine demand for troops has growi^ with 
the progress of the war ; more have always been wanted 
than w'as at first thougf'it would be necessa,ry« It is only 
a few xnontlis since Sir Archibal<l Campbell said that be 
w^anted no more ; but we liave since sent him His Majesty's 
45th regiment, and -Colonel Stcwvartks brigade of Native in- 
fantry ; and, if the war continue, there is every reason to 
believe that he will still waint more. Should the enemy, 
after being driven from their present p(>sitions, make no 
fartlxer resistance, he will not stand in need of reinforce- 
ments ; but we ought not to calculate upon such an event, 
but rather upon a continuance of resistance ; and in that 
case, however successful he may be, he w’ill rec|uire more 
tro{)ps to cover his lengthened comrnunicatlons as he 
advances. He looked at one time for co-operation from 
Arracan ; but tiie abandonment of offensive operations from 
that quarter, which has been found necessary^ will relieve 
the enemy from all apprehension on that side, and enable 
them to ^ bring their whole force against liini, and will coin^ 
pel him' to look for additional aid from Jxence. We ought 
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therefore to lose no time in taking measures to afford it to 
ti:ie utmost possible oitcnt : it is always safer in war to an- 
ticipate wants than to wait for them : if we delay our pre- 
}>an,itioiis until another 'rec{uisition is made upon itSj they 
may be too late, for it is evident that we shall not be able 
to spare any more of our Native battalions for foreign 
service, witliout raising corps to supply their place. If we 
rtiise extra corps, we shall be able not only to relieve all the 
weak corps in Ava, and thus to render t!ie army there 
more ellicicnt, but to give Sir Archibald Campbell, in case 
of any emergency, two or even tliree C{)rps in addition to 
ins present force. If we raise no extra corps, we shall not 
be able to comply with the demand hu' reinforcements b}? Sir 
A. Campbell, should cii'cum&tauces compel bin) to call for 
them : such a state of things miglitt be attended with the 
worst consequences ; and every precaution ought to be taken 
to prevent its occurrence. 

5 . As only two squadrons of Native cavalry have been 
ordered on foreign service, I do not think it necessary that 
any axlclitioii should be made, except to the 1st regiment, 
to which the increase of ten troopers and horses a troop, 
besides the farther addition of one hundred troopers and 
liorses, as pF 05 )i)scd by Lieutenant-General Bowser, should 
be authori^:ed. Should more cavalry be re(|uirecl in Ava, 
we slnill, receive information ox) tlie subject in time to 
enable us to include the additional number of Ixorses 
in, the annual requisition upon the Commissary-General in 
March. 

6. ,I recoxnmeiid that the .establishment of the Native 
regiments of infantry on the liorae service be increased to 
nine hundred and fifty rank and file: this measure though 
not so convenient as a greater increase of the number of 
regiments, will lighten coixsiderably the severe duties of the 
troops, , and will enable us, at some stations where a weak 
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corps is employed, to relieve it by substituting five or six 
companies of a strong one. 

7. As our army is, in my opinion, adequate to the sii|:)ply 
of a]l®oiir subsidiary forces, and to the defence of all our 
territories in India, the extra corps may be reduced, on the 
conclusion of the war, in proportion as the regular corjis 
return from Ava ; and in the mean time, as one, and pos- 
sibly two strong relieving regiments may be embarked be- 
fore an answer to any i-eference to the Supreme Govern- 
ment could be received on this subject, I think tliat, anti- 
cipating their approbation of the immediate levy of four 
extra corps, and of the eventual levy of two more, we 
ought, without delay, to authorize the officer commanding « 
the army in chief, to carry the proposed augmentations into 
effect ; I recommend, therefore, that four regiments of Na- 
tive infontry be brought to the Presidency, in the course of 
the ensuing three months, for embarkation for Rangoon ; 
that four extra battalions of Native infantry be raised, and 
the usual proportion of European officers be allotted to • 
tl'jem; that' the establishment of all the xTgiments of, Na- 
tive iofentry employed on the home service be augmented 
to nine hundred and fifty rank and file each, and tliat ten * 
troopers and horses each troop be added to the 1st regi- 
ment of Native cavalry, besides a farther addition of one 
hundred troopers and horses to replace casualties in Ava. 

(Signed ) Th om a s M U'N r ( h 

XVII. 


sMliNUTE ON NATIVE EDUCATION. 

10th March, 1826,. 

The .Board of Revenue were directed by Government, 
on the 2d July, 1822, to ascertain tl'ie nmnber of schools, 
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anil tile state of eciucutiuii among the natii^es in the pro- 
vince's with their letter of tlie 21st of Feijruriry last, 
they transmitted the .reports on this subject which tliey 
hail received frmn the several collectors, l.^'roni these re- 
ports, it Uj.Kpears that the number <,)f scliools, and of what 
a.re ciidec! colleges^ in tlie ti‘rritories nuder this Ih-esidency, 
amoui?;t t<'s and the population to 12,tlo0d)dl ; so 

diaO: there is one sch.oo! to iW'cry thousaiul of the |K)|>ula- 
tiinu Iha'i' as only a very few fenriles are lauglit in scliools, 
we inay reckon mie school tfn evi-ry ilve hundred of the 
population. 

2. It is remarked by the .Board of Me\*eiu:ic, llnit of a 
}K)pulatio‘i of twelve millions uud a half, there are only 
ItSHjCHW, or one in si.xty-seven 5 receiving education: tins is 
true of the wliule popidation, but not as regards the male 
part of it, of which the pr(,>portion educated is much 
greater than is here estimated ; for, if we take the wdiole 
|';opu}ation, as stated in the lleport, at . 12,050,000 

And deduct one-half for the females, the re- 
maining* main population will he . . Ci, ■.{25,000 

And if we reckon the mrde populaticm lic- 
tween the ages of five and ten years, 
wliieli is iiic period wirich Isoys ’m general 
remain at school, at one-ninth, it will give TiMd'M.K) 

Wliich is the number of boys that would tie at school, if 
.all tlmrauies above ten years of age were I'diieatcd; but 
the Binnber actually attending the schotds is only lIMfllO, 
o.r little more tlum one-fourth of that minibcr. I liave 
taken the interval between five ami ten years of age as the 
term of education ; because, thotigh many boys continue 
at school till twelve or fourteen, many leave it under ten. 
I am however inclined tt> estimate the portion of tlie nude 
population who receive sciiool education, to be nearer to 
one-third than one-fourth of the whole, because we liave 
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i !0 retiinii? from the provinces of the numbers laiight at 
hosiie. In Madras, tlie luiniber taught at home is 
or above five times greater than that taught in the schools* 
Tiiero»is probably some error in tlfis oumi)er; and though, 
tlie number privately taught in the provinces does cer- 
tainly not approach this rate, it is no drjubt comsiilerable ; 
because the practice of boys being taught at home by their 
relations or private teachers, is not 3 n,srrequent in any |,}art 
of the country. The proportioji educated is very (iilferent 
of different classes : in scsinc it is nearly the whole ; in others 
it is hardly one-tenth. • 

5. The state of education here exliibited, low as it is, 
compared with that of our own country, is higher than it 
was in most European countries at no very distant ]')eriocL 
It has, no doubt, been better in earlier times ; but, for 
the last century, it does not appear to have undergone any 
other change than what arose from the number of sclmols 
dinneisliiog in one place, and increasing in another, in con- 
sequence of the shifting of the populati<,)n from war aiic! 
other causes. The great number of schools Inis been sup- 
posed. to contribute to the keeping education in a low state ^ 
because it does not give a sufficient number of scliolars to 
secure the service of able teachers. The monthly rate 
paid by each scholar is from four to six or eiglit annas. 
Teachers, in general, do not earn more tlmn six or seven 
rupees montlily, which is not an alh)wanci^ sufficient to 
induce men properly qualified to follow the profession. It 
may also be said, that the general ignorance of the teachers 
themselves is one cause why none of them draw together a 
large body of scliolars. But the main causes of tiie low 
state of cduealiou are the little encouragement which it 
receives from their being but little demand for it, and ilte 
poverty of tlie people. 

4. 'These clifliculties may be gradually Burmoim tech The 
hindrance whiclr is given 'to education 'by the' poverty of 



tlir piHfplc iiiriy, in a great clogrecj be reinovecl by tlie 
eiiclowiHcnt e^f sch<H.>k t!>roughout the c«>uiitry by Ciovern-. 
iiiciit, and the want of eneoura.geinent will },)e reiuedieci by 
good eduealioii being rendered more easy and gxaie'ftily and 
by the |.>reference winch will naturally be given to wxdl- 
educated nieii in all public oHices. So progress, however^ 
ea,n l)e nuide without a Ikh1\' of better instructetl teachers 
tlu'iii w*e Iiave ai. present* .But such a body cannot be had 
w'ithout an income suflicient to adbrd a comfortable liveli- 
hood to each liulividual belonging to it; a moderate alloww 
ance should, therrfore, be secured to them l)y (lovernineiit, 
sufficient to pb'ice them above want ; the rest should be 
derived from their own industry* If they are superior 
botli in knowledge and diligence to the common villagx 
schoo!ma,sters, scholars will flock to them, and augment 
their income* 

What is first wanted, therefore, is a school for edu- 
cating teacliers, as proposed by the Committee of the 
Madras School Book Society, in the letter of the 25th 
Octol>er, liSf-M, wlfich accompanied the second lle})ort* I 
think that thc}^ should be authorized to draw seven hun- 
dred ru|iecs monthly from the treasury, for tlic }>ur|)oses 
'ivincli limy have stated ; namely, for tfie payment of the 
interest of money em|doyed in building, and the salaries 
of teachers, five huiulred ; and for the expenses of the 
|>ress, two IiiindrciL I would next proj>ose that Govern- 
ment sl'Wiuid estaldisl'i in each eollectorate two principal 
schonlsj.one tor Hindoos, and the other, for .]\l0hammeclaris ; 
and that hereafter, as teaelmrs can be fVitmd, tlie Hindoo 
scdiools might be augmented, so as, to, give one to each 
tehsildary, or about fifteen to ^eacli colicctorate* We 
ought to extend to our Mohammeclan the same advan- 
tages of education as to our Hindoo sulijects, and perhaps 
even in a greater degree, because ti greater proportion 
of them Indong to the middle and higher classes ; but 
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as their number is not more than one-'tweutietii of that 
of the HindooSj it will not be necessary to give more than 
one Mohammedan school to each collectorate^ except in 
Arcot^iid a few other collcctorates, where the SbdKiiniBc-* 
dan population is considerably above tlic usual staridarii 

6. We have twenty collectorates. Tlie number of teliisi!- 
claries is liable to change; but it will be sufficient for the 
present purpose to estimate them at fifteen on an 9^’erage 
to each coilectorate, or three hundred in alL This wouk!^ 
according to the plan proposed, give about forty collector- 
ate and three hundred tehsiklary schocfts. The monthly 
salaries of the teachers of the collectorate schools might, 
on an average, be fifteen rupees to each, and those of the 
tehsiklary nine rupees to each. These allowances may 
appear small, but the tclisildary schoolmaster, who receives 
nine rupees monthly from Government, will get at least as 
much more from his scholars ; and, considering all cir- 
cumstances, his situation will probably be better than that 
of a parish schoolmaster in Scotlanih 

7. The total expense of the schools will be as fol- 
lows — 

Madras School-Book Society, per month . 1:1s. 700 

Collectorate schools, Mohammedan, 20 a. 15 lis* 300 
Ditto, Hindoo, 20 a. 15 Ils. .... 300 

Tehsildary schools, 800 a. 9 Ils. . . , 2,700 


Per montli . 4/)00 


Per aim. Ils. 48,000 

Tins expense will be incurred only by dc?grees, because 
it will be long .before a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers can be obtained. The charges ibr the Madras 
School Book 'Society and the collectorate ^ schools are ali' 
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that will, |)n>babiy be wautcci before the sanction of tlie 
ilonourab'le (a>urt caii be navived. TIu? sum for wbicli 
io ret|uest their saviction, not to be less 

tiia.r* iiaif a lac of rupees* None of tlu^ eiahnvinents in the 
'Kc},)ort are a[)prieabie to the |)resent object. 
Tlie} hu> lii?!: e'xceefi twi’uty lUeaisrou,l rlipees in all; and 
end}' a MU;ill juaitem of* them are I'niblic y;raiU,s, and this 
smaU poll ion l-U-jonys chiefly to ti'acher.s of tiicolon'V, law, 
uiid a^tronevmy. ‘WinaU^ver expense ibivernnu'iit may in- 
cur in lUe cilucati<m of the peojfie, nill he ain{)ly rej)a,ic! 
Iiy liie c?f the* i'ouiUry ; lor ihv ‘.»-eiiera! dif- 

fu>ion of kmovledite is in>ej>arabiy Iblii'nvi'il by more or- 
derly habits^ by iiicrea.sin;;‘ iiuJustry, by a taste fi)r the 
cenufcais of life, by cxertiims 1.0 CiCquire them, and by the 
‘.trouiiijL*’ I'lrosperity of the jua^ple. 

»S. It will be advisable to appoint a Comnvittce of ibtblic 
Instruction, in order to superintend the establishing' of the 
p'ubdic ’a'liiHjIs. to fix <m the plans nu)st j) roper for iheni, 
anfi llu* inufm to bv* used in them ; lo ascertidn in wluit 
nmuner file in>^triu.‘iit>n of the natives may l)e best pro- 
m*')ied, ami to ri‘porl tt.^ (los'ermnent live result of their 
impiiries im lbi> ini|,)m‘iaiit Mdf|ect, 

fl. "We UHirO. not he too ^.•n^gui^e iu te\ peeling any sad- 
den Ijerielii from tin* iabmirs of the J'kjok Society. 

bMii.lr tiisposilioii tm promote tla* in>1,ruction ed‘ the j,ieople 5 
l>y ediiiMling teaclters, will not extend it to more indivi- 
duals than iu.>w aliend t!m schools. It c-ari l)e extcaided 
O'lily' by 'means of au increased tuanand for ip and this 
must arise chiefly, from iln l.kbig ' foiinil to facilitate the 
aci|nisiiit>u of wealth or rank, and from the improvement 
in the rondiiiim of the pieopie rendering a largm* portion of 
tlieiii ' inure altle to jiay ibr it. Ihit tiiongh they cannot 
ediicale iIjoso wdio di,> not seek, uv cannot |)ay for laluca- 
tioii, they i“an, by an intprove<i system, give a better I'dri- 
cation to tlu'jse who do receive it. : and liy crcHithig ami 
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encouraging a taste for knowledge, they will indirectly 
contribute to extend it. If we resolve to edue:ile ilie 
people; if we persevere in our design, and if we do not 
limit tile schools to tebsildaries, but increase tluar nuniber 
so as to allow them for smaller di.stricUs<, I im\ etenfic'eiit 
that success will ultimately attend our einleavoiirs. Iht!’, 
at the same time, I entirely concur in ihe ojHiiieai ex- 
pressed in the Fifth lleponl of the Calcutta Scho^-^llook 
Society? when speaking of the system, tlneJ: “ its operation 
must therefore of necessity lie slow ; ye;irs maist ela|')S'e be- 
fore the rising generation will, exhibit a»y visilile improvtN 
inentd^ 

(Signed) TiioMAS SIUNIIO. 


XVIII. 


MllSrUTP ON PlJ.nLia servants BKINO' PiatMlTTEO 
TO JIG, ED I.ANDS. 

In Consultation, 11th July, IIKO. 

1. I HAVE examined with attention the voluminous 
Align St 8 18^5 proceedings of the Board of llevenue, on 
and June 19, the question of public servants being land- 
holders, and the sale of Mirasi lands in 
Tanjore for arrears of revenue, and the purclnise of them 
by public servants and their connections. 

S. The report of the sub-collector, Mr. Roberts, points 
out very distinctly the abuses wliich this 
practicie has occasioned, and while -it is 
authorized, the ease witli which they may be cimimittec!, 
and the difiiculty of preventing them* 

3. I concur entirely in the sentiments t^xpressed fiy the 
Board oflleve- Board of Revenue, ix^garcling the possession 
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1825 lands by public servants, either !>y inlie 
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ritanee or private,, purchase, in the district 
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ill which they are employed, and the sale of lands by pub- 
lic auction for arrears of revenue to tlieoi and their con-- 
nections. There is no prohibition against the possession of 
{irivato property in land by public servants, in the districts 
in which tliey serve. It is however belter on tlie whole, 
even in districts pennanentU^ settled, lliat a proprietor of 
land should liold no high oflice in the clistriid in which his 
land In districts not |>ornianently settled, the p()sses- 

sioa of land ougl'it not to cause the rcnuival of a, tehsildar 
or other ])rincipal servant; but it ought to be sufficient to 
prevent the ownei*^ from being a])pointed to any high office 
in his own district. An influential oiiicer, like a teh,sildai% 
ought not to be permitted to purchase land in his own dis- 
trict, when sold either by private or pul)l'i<,‘ salse, without 
previously resigning his office, riljould he purcliase witli- 
oiit resigning, he should he dismissed from office; and if 
the purchase be of laud sold for arrears of revenue^ the 
sale should l)e niilL It may be thought that there could 
bt? IK) harm in allowing him to purchase land when sold by 
private sale. Btit it a|:j|)ears to me ti> be objectionable on 
two' grounds : first, on that of his lieeoniing a landholder 
in his own district; and secondly, on that of its leaving an 
opening for converting into a. private, what woukl other- 
wise have been ti public sale. In all unsettled districts, 
but espeeially in Tanjore, where the settlcmeuls fhietuate 
annually according to prices; am! in many villages, !)oiii 
according to prices and to produce, the principal revenue 
servants have many means of causing tlm sale of irinds and 
villages, without appearing to be concerned in if. They 
may overrate the 'produce' and the 'prices. They may 
prevent remission where it is necessary, by ' iindc^rrat'ing 
, the loss of crop from want of water or other causes ; and 
they may 'insist on punctual payment of the kist wlieii t'he 
delay of a month or two would have saved the land-owiicr 
from great loss; and he may, in this manner, often l>e 
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obliged to sell his land, in order to avoid a distress by 
attempting to retain it. I believe that it is generally un- 
derstood by the revenue servants, that they are not to pur- 
chase il,nd in the districts in which they serve, and tliat tliis 
circmnstanco restrains them ; but Wi‘re this clieck removed 
by such purchases being openly authorized h}:" Government, 
they would soon be carried to an extent which would h^e 
extremely injurious both to the landholders and tlie 
public revenue. 

4. The question of revenue officers !)eiiig proprietors of 
land in their own districts, is, however, f>f much less con- 
sequence than that of they and their relations being the 
purchasers of land sold by public auction for ariwars of 
revenue. Wherever such a practice is suifered to exist, it 
must tend to facilitate the oppression of the iand-owners, 
to spread corruption among the revenue servants, and to 
destroy the confidence of the people in the protection of the 
Government. The statement given by the Board of lleve- 
Bue sufficiently proves how rapidly such a mischievous prac- 
tice increases when it meets witJt any encouragement, as in 

Board of Re e appears that land belonging 

nue, Augusts, hundred and fifteen individuals, 

1825, par. 13, bearing an assessment of rupees 

’ has been sold on account of arrears amount- 

ing to rupees 3,09,544, and produced at sale, rupees 
120,384: that these arrears have been accumulating from 
so old a, date as 1801-2, the first year of the Company’s 
undivided administration of the pfFovince : that of tlii.s 
land thirty-two lots were purcliased by public servants and 
their relations and connections : that of tliese lots only 
four were purchased previous to 1820, and the remaining 
twenty-eight between 1820 and November 1823. Tliat 
the assessment upon 'the land thusaold was rupees 37,571 
— the arrears due, rupees 1,2S,19S — and the ' purchase- 
money, rupees 44,101 ; ' and . that though in general the 
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purc!j;i>e-iVH,wiey was k*ss than the* arrears, yet' in two cases 
it was more th-ii'i iive limes f/ue aram'nt. 

5, Tlie 'pm'clh'ises me.'.er bv tiu‘ |mibie servaib's and 
their ec)!i!U'’C?'iuos^ '^Ti^n lo Xm'entlK.iy show 

i'low r;i|'miiy t:ie evil wa.s i;icrea>iny\ lurbd, ii: was ei'.ecked 
l:)y tlm peiiiluns o,r the iulnibi'oaUs ; ; lul the two instaiices 
in v;hic!i lami! is sold Ibr mea*e t'eae hve bue’cs the aiisoimt 
ol ibiVjariwo's, \v,ju;fi probablv revs. I'lavc' oeeurresh tlie 
public seiwairts liol fa, eii coneerui'i'i ; mi:, I fbrlber eK'efSnna- 
lion re'-pect;a‘^ them ouyin; to be t. 'inured. 

(k llic' (u’taii '.pveu by the lh:md ch* i(evei'HU‘ of the 

^ ^ riri'umsianees under which the T'iriay’cs of 

’Tendcrali and .Paruvaliauk'm were sold^ ex- 
hii'hts very’' distinctly the abuses wiiii winch the praclici^ of 
selling .lands for arrears of revenue has lic'en altended in 
'“Jhiujorc* Idle village of Teu<,ienih was soUl in April 1823^ 
for arrears to Veiikat .Row, the late Dewau of Travancorca 
wl'io is related bf)!:h 'to the head Sv'rishtadar of Tanjore and to 
t'hc ti*hsiklar of tlie dl.>trict in which Tenderal'i is situated. 

7> ddiese :'irrears ccmnnenced so eaidy a.s lH0i~2, and 
amounted, at the time of sale, b> chuckrums 
of whicl'i more than muwhalf, or clmckrums RJ.A 

accnietl while the village wa.s uiuler sequestra.iion, and 
managed by sirkar servants. During tln'^ pt.'rind of secpies-* 
tratioip wl'iieh, wdlh an interval of two years, lasted six, 
tlie whole of the propnetorhs share cd’* the proc.luee was ta.ke« 
by the sirkar for arrears. The cultivators wdio had re- 
ceived tiiekavi received no part of the cnliivatt:)!^"s share, 
and in three of these years 'not rate ii'Klividiial in the railage 
received any share of the prod.uce of ' his labour; and yet 
in each of tliese six years there is entered a' balance against 
the village, on account of revenue, and in five years rif the 
six on account of tiickavi* The particulars of the arrears 
and sale of Faravalunden are nearly similar to thcjse of 
Tonderali. 
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8. The system followed with regard to theses arreais has 

been nnjust and oppressive to the inha!)itauts, and has-, no 

doubts been likewise injurious to tlie revenue. Tiie nierassa- 

dars ought to have been liable only for sueli arrears Jis arose 

while the villages were in their own hands. Tiie arrears 

which occurred under sequestration ouglit t«> have hcv?ii 

boiaiie exclusivel}^ hy Govennnent. The cultivators who 

received tiickavi^ were no doubt answerable for Init 

accidents often happen, w'hicli render them unable to pay 

it; and when tins accrues, it should be reunited. A rncii- 

sore so harsh as the seizure of tlicir u*liole share of the 

produce for its liciuidatioo, ought neveu' to he rcsoYied to. 

Govt, to BcL balances of lushes 15211 and 152152 

oflleveinOth are included in their arrears, tliongh they 

Aug. 18521. were ordered l>y Government to 1 k^ struck 

off; and no cause is assigned for tlieir having been retaini'd. 

Bd. of Rev. 'k'he Boani of Ecvenue recommended that 

5 Aug. 1816. after remitting star pagodas Cl:2,4fJT,f21kd7 on 

parat* account of fusslies 15218 and 15219 in the pro- 

82'. vioce of Tanjore, leaving a ba!ane<f of star 

pagodas 10,947,153l55 the collector should exercise his 

discretion in collecting it. Tiie balance on this account 

however, notwithstanding the sale of so much land, is still 

rupees 19,4153, which I tliink ouaht at once 
Para 85 . * ' 

to be remitted. The pirineijde stated l>y the 

Board of Revenue, in reconunending u remissii>n of star pa- 
godas 59,108 out of a balance of star pagodas fffk597,ti5,51 
on account of the lexise from fusly 152520 to 152524, ilut! frtini 
villages originally rented, but afterwards assumed ainl 
managed by the sirkar servants, namely, llnit the dclicb 
ency whicli then occurred could not in fact lie regarded in 
the liglit of a balance so much as an, iina'voidablc reduc- 
tion in the settlement, is, perfectly correcL 

10. The custom of \ keeping the acciiniiiliitirig liakinces 
of «a great 'number of years standing, 'against districts, ' is 

VOT,. If. S T! 
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productive of many si‘nons evils, and is scarcely ever 
atUaifled witli any real advanta^i^e. We sen* li<,)w small a 
|>ortioii of liiein I’las !H'*en recovered in Tanjore after the 
lapse of so riKiny years, and the adoption of such rif^oroiis 
iiiea,sures ; and if we could trace all the effects of this re- 
covery, Wi‘ siiould probaldy find that it liud 'been obtained 
partly out <d'* tlie current yea.r^s reviame, and partly by 
disal^raf llu^ propritior from carrying an Ins cultivation to 


tlic usual i’Xtent, and that (lovcnimeut liadj in fact, gained 
little or nothing by tlu‘ rcct)very. \Vv see that these old 
balances are gouc^ for little c!.s4‘ than furnishing the means 
of corrupting the revenue servants, and of oppressing the 
iriluil)itants ; and I am theiadbre of opinion that a period 
might ti> l>e limitxal beyond which no balanci^ of land 
revenue .slioold be demanded. It ouglit perhaps in no case 
to exceed two years after the close of the year in w^hich the 
balance became due; but in general it might probably 
witl'i ailvantage be confined to the commencement of the 
kists of tlie ensuing year, or to tlie first six months of that 
year. This rule might be a])|>!ical)le not only to all iinset- 
tlcil districts, but, with some exceptions, to till xincler tempo- 
rary leases. Tlie Board ilevenue miglit be desired to 
take idle subject into eonsiileration, and report their sen- 
Bd of Rev regarding it ; and in tlie mean time 

8 Aiig. 18^35, die reinissiims 'recommended by them in 181(1, 
piira. 08. oil iiccaunt of the trieiinia! and c{iiiiK|iiennial 
'leases in Tanjore, ought to l)e authorised. 

11. 'I entirely agree 'with the Board of Ilevenue in 
their remark s' "On the eonduct of the revenue servants of 
Tanjore in the sale of lands' for arrears' of revenue, being 
injurious to the inhabitants, and calculated to throw discre- 
' dit 'on the G'ovornmeni, and on the propriety of annulling, 
as far as may be practicable under the Ilegulations, all sales 
of 'Merasi land, for arrears of revenue, and parti'Ciilarly 
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such as have been made to the public servants of the revc- 
nucj and their connections. 

12. The Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of t!ie 
19th 3nne^ continue their observations on the sale of lands 
ill Tanjore. It appears tliat purchases by pid)lic servants 
had begun so far back as 1812 . The then lector said 
that tlie purchase by public servants of lands i‘X}‘H>sed for 
Bd of Rev pnblic sale had ham repeatedly and p;,drlicly 
19th June, prohibited, and he recommended, the 

1816, para. Board directed tl)e, servants concerned lobe 
S and 6. dismissed, and suits to be niostituted for an- 
nulling the sales. Tliese measures, and the orderif of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, which were conveyed to the 
present collector, and his attention particularly caikal to 
the paragraphs 'which prohibited the sale of lands, 

ought to have made him more cautious in autfiori/Jng tiuar 
sale. But he seems to have considered this si*vt‘rc nu‘asiire 
rather as the ordinary ivay of recovering Intlances, Ilian as 
Board of Re- which was to be resorted to only in ex- 
venues para, treme cases ; and I agree with tlie Board in 
2S and 28. thinking, that the two villages which he was 
anxious to sell for arrears, were not such argent cases as to 
require an immediate decision, and make them aniicipiite 
the full consideration of the general question, as in one of 
the villages the arrears were very iTifling, and in the other, 
the last item comprising the arrears, had become due sevi?ri 
years ago, and ever since that time the revenue iuid lieeii 
punctually realized. 

Para SB S4 

ally termed sequestration in Tanji>re, is no- 
thing more than the superintendence of the* sirkar 'Servants, 
as the merassadar continues to manage the land, anef to cul« 
tivate it with his own people. The Board of Revenue c>l>- 
ject to such a nominal system of se<|uestratiain It %roiikI 

'2 is 2 ' 
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rt»rf;airi!y more roinpleti^ if tin* lane! wc'-re taken entirelj 
out of his I'lai'ids ; hut tl'iis may !>e often incoiiveident ; and 
as the sirkar servaiiis supiaintend the cultivation^ and reap- 
inux and ineasurinj^^ there is such a eU^gree oi” inter'R‘reiKx\ 
or sei|rH^straii<an as ought to i‘Xempt tin* proprietoix after 
the eh'^livi»ry eh' |j.u* sirku.r sImm.’ eh'’ the j/iroiiuei'a fnviii every 
otl'ie'T tli-mauil ; and the sale of lauds, under suel'i eireuin- 
on die pliM 'ih' their not having yielded flic amount 
at whit'h I'urc! heen tesdmaled or asse‘s.--iMi*^ is a sewre 

am! nriju^tid.ddi,:‘ measurm 

1 k Md'Ui col!c*clhni «>r old arrears {ieslriictive of exer- 
tion and of agricultural enU'rprise : fnit it appears tliat no 
less dmn four hundred and seveu!. 3 ''-foitr villages have been 
Hohh eitlier in wholt^ or in pa.rly 'for arrears of whieh a very 
€4UisiilerahIe part is r>f a.a olrt ilate. 

Tfic partieiilaivs are as frdlow : — ^ 

VillugTs. Merassadars* Iliipccs* 

Sold enfing 170 helouging to /-tO paying a revenue of 135,028 
Soli! iii }>art , 30 1- do. 1 280 dcu 1 43,824- 

474 2023 279,452 

„ , ,, The balances for which thev were sold 

I O '"i Tf I O t I i "* 

vi’iMJc, pura. -J I aHK,»unte<l to rupei’S 810,8;j('). Tin* salt's 
itsiti ly. yifhlvtl riipofs «>r coiis'ulcraWy loss 

than lialf the hiiiaiicos. Mr. ^’s suilfs have mrt only 

l»eu uuich niore t-xtousivt* lluiii tluwe of all his predeces- 
sors, but they liave iHH-n iV>r older arrears, ajid have been 
rendered still more objectionable by the great purehase.s of 
the public servants. Those of Narhari Ilow aknie pay 
a reveiuie of rupees 17,470 : 0 : — those of all the other .ser- 
vants, rupees 00, .102 ; 10,11. 'Fhe first purchase, with one 
.single tixeeption, was nutde by the serishtadar Goomla Punt, 
in August, 1020, and was soon followed bj- many others, 
but all sraall in comparison with those <if Narhari How, 
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wliicli included tlic two wliolo ville.^iJCes of Faravulandeii and 

Tenderali^ whose alfliirs have !>een so lully iina/stig'atecl 

ir> 1 /• by the Boarci of Reviauie. It apj-nau's tluit 

Board of lie- i i -i-* i i 

venue,'*^para, these villages are held by ivisiKiri how, tiie 

54^ &:c. second son ^>1 ChjcHidii Punt' ; tlia,t K.isnah 

Row was adopted by Narliari How, who is soudiwlaw^ of 
Venkal How, the late Dewan 'Tra-vuneenv ; t}ia,t Sreniwas 
Rowj the purchaser, is tiie son of Veukal Kenv ; m^l that 
Goonda Punt endeavoured to the villrtgi^s rd. low' 
assessment thniugh the application (jf the Dewan at '^Madras, 
who repeatedly urged the subjeid uiuiiiii" thc't plea that the 
villages were for liimself, wiule, in fact, they were pur- 
chased for the serishtadar’s son, K’isriah 'Ki>w. 

15. ''The transactions regarding tht*se two villagi'S sliow 
to what an extent the frauds of the pulilic servants may he 
carried, if not completely imt a stop to by ude(|uate men- 

siircs. The Ihuird of Reveiiue sht-juld be 
Para. 68. , 

therefore authonzed to annul the sales to 

Para. 70. public servants ami tlieir relalions; lo din- 
miss the serishtadar and his depiitj ; to re- 
quire the coliector'*s report on the other servants ; to i^ro- 
hibit private purchase of land, on |)airi of dismissal from 
office ; and to call on the collectors for a, report on <dcl 

Para 73 and 75 order that such as cannot be 

_ ‘ collected may !>e written off I camciir in 

the opinion or the Board ol: Jievcime, that 
the power of sale cannot he relinquished in districis seitlisi 
rayctwar, without endangering the realization id' tlie re- 
venue, but that it shoiiid be cautiously exercised. 

(Signed) Tin 'i a.s M V K ECU 


Para. 68. 


Para. 70. 


Para. 73 and 75. 
Para. 78. 
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^liNirrE o'N PEc>Mirm»< of 'natives. 

27lh April, 1827. 

1, a{)pointnient of Mr. Ca,ssoKy(«' to the office of 

rn‘>’ui^ii at [Mysore, seems to present a lit occasion for 
recisinu: Mie local aihuinistratum of Seringaputanp which 
f'lu' groat changes whicli the place Inns undergone have, for 
sonic time past, rendered every day more necessary. The 
gfiait importance of Seringapatam, when it fell Into our 
» hands, recpiiretl that its civil aclmiinstrali(>n shoidd be 
vestedin an European officer ; but since tliat time, from 
the fall tif the i’oiwa States and other causes, it has lost 
almost all its political and military importance. It is no 
longer a principal military station; its garrison consists 
only of a, part of a local corps — its numerous po|)ulation, 

• origiiuillv tlrawn together by its having been the seat of 
Cioverument, lias been for many years dispersing itself 
over tlie country, and the portion whicli is left is still dimi* 
nkliing every clay, from the want of employment and the 
insalubrity of the cliimile. 

2. Under tiiese circumstances, I am of o|>itnon that the 
eiiipli^yrnent of a civil servant exdiisively for tiic manage** 
iiiiiit of the civil duties <jf Seringa pa't a in is unnecessary. 
I think tlmi the island of Seringapatam should be an- 
ttCNccl to the collectorate of Ccninbil<ire;--*-lhat all. jodh 
cial iiiitiTiority Tn' the isknd should 'be entriiste'd to an 
intelligent native his jurisdiction should extend over 

the districts of KolHgali and Sattigall;~lhat ' he shoiiH 
exercise all the powers, civil and criminal, of an assistant 
judge that his court should remain at Seringapatam 

iintil it can be conveniently removed to Koliigali 

Seringa patam itself is, extremely unhcaltliy ; and wc 
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arc not sure that Kolligall is favourable to the European 
constitution. It is therefore desirable, for this cause alone, 
even if there were no other, thaf Natives, who are less liable 
to suffer from the climate, should be employed instead of 
Europeans. Should the experiment, in the present in- 
stance, prove successful, as I am confident it will, the em- 
ployment of Native judges may then, by degrees, be ex- 
tended to some other remote and unhealthy districts, such 
as Soondah, and in time to ever}^ place where theiy kuwices 
may be useful. 

4. At present, the highest Native officers in the judicial 
department act immediately under the eye of the European 
Judge. The highest Native judicial officer who is intrusted ^ 
to act for himself at a distance from the judge, is the Dis- 
trict Moonsiff ; but his situation is a very subordinate one : 
in criminal matters he has no jurisdiction, and in civil it 
is limited to suits of rupees five hundred. The District 
Moonsiff*s, by their general good conduct, have become 
a very important part of our judicial system : tliey have • 
fully realized all the expectations which were formed of 
their utility ; and the public benefit which has resulted from 
their employment, ought of itself to be a sufficient motive * * 
for our availing ourselves of the services of Natives in a 
higher judicial station than that of District Moonsiff. That ' 
office, though no doubt respectable, is still very subordi- 
nate, and ought to be leather the beginning than the limit 
of Native promotion. We ought to look forward to a time 
when Natives may be employed in almost every office, how- 
ever high, and we ought to prepare them gradually for 
such a change, by entrusting them with Iiigher duties from 
time to time, in proportion as experience may prove their 
being qualified to discharge them. 

; 5. The employment of Natives in liigh offices will be as 
much 'for our , own advantage' as for Theirs: it will tend 
both to tlie economy and efficiency of the administration of 
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|nil)ik‘ aiTairs. I'. very time that a Xative is raised to a 
HiylaT olave liKUi luu'l before been lilletl by any of bis couii- 
iryiaeiL, a new iiir|')iilse will be yiven to t!ie whole establish- 
; the td iiltajmajj; the hig'lu-r chlice will ^excite 

eeiuJalioii rmaai/,;' those who lit>bl tlie inferior ones, and 
ini^H'ovr' th/e whole, lhat tliis improvemtait will take place 
ill a j^reater cic'gree wiicn the new ohiec' is one of a high 

mu! iadejieiaient nature, like that a judge. Tlie person 
wins is a'pepoiuiec! to it will he conscious that he enjoys some 
siiarc in lias adiministration of the aflairs of liis country ; he 
will feel Unit his own rank and character have been ele- 
vali:d iry his [laviiig been seleetcil for the high otiicc wddcli 
he holds, and Ids feeUngs will pervade ever}' class of the 
department to winch he belongs. 1 <!o not mean to say that 
we arc to expect iniscoiuluct in a Native jiulgc ; we 
shall i*ertaijdy meet witli; it in him as in all classes of public 
servants ; and wdsen w'e do, it must be punished by dis- 
iriissal ; but tins ought iiot to discourage us from conti- 
lUiiug the oflict* ; for I am convinced that the instances of 
udscontlucl will not ]>e nmnerous,— that tliey will become 
more rari* e\a*ry day, and that they will weigh notidng in 
cau'ipai'ison with the advantages to hi* derived from the cm- 
|>hn*iueni id' Native judges. 

(I I think that the Native judge ought to have all tlie” 
po‘wmv> idhan assistant jmige, because to gi\*e him less would 
not answer the piirjiose either of enabling us to withdraw 
the Eiirof'iean Judge from Seringapataug or to make tine 
experiiiiciit of imprtiving the Native branch of the juclieiul 
department, by the employment of 'a Native Jmige ; and 
because it wwmltl ' lead to unnecessary embarrassment and 
confusion, by involving the necessity of creating a new 
office with judicial authority, different from that of any 
other existing judicial ofiice ; whereas, by giving him the 
same powers as an assistant judge, his office will differ 
from tluit of mi assistant judge, merely in having Juris- 
diction over a smaller territory. 
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As foe Native judge will receive no feeSj, his pay, in 
order to be suitable to his station, and to render his office 
an object of ambition to all Native judicial servants, ought 
not to^be less than rupees 300 per month. 

The selection for the office of Native judge should be 
made by the Provincial Court, or by the Sadder Adawliit, 
from among the District Moonsilfs or the officers of the 
courts, according as the person best qualified may bc«»found 
among the one or the other. 

It would perhaps be advisable that all prisoners com- 
Blitted for trial by the Native judge shmild be sent to the 
gaol of Coimbitore or Salem, because it would greatly 
extend the distance of the circuit, and prolong its duration, 
were tlie court of circuit to visit Koliigall or Seringapatam. 
It is in fact only the prisoners belonging to Seringapatam 
who have ever been tried any where else than at Salem, or 
Coimbitore ; and the Seringapatam {jrisoners would be less 
liable to sickness in the gaol of either of these places than 
in their own. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 
Fort St. George, 0th April, 1827. 


XX. 


MINUTE ON THE MODE OF REMUNERATING OLD AND 
FAITHFUU NATIVE SERVANTS. 

In Consultation, ptli March, 1827. 

The Honourable tlie Court of Directors, in their letter 
of the Hth June, 1823, have desired, That should the 
original Native Pension Fund not have been abolished, it 
be' CQBlinuecl under the regulations submitted to Govern- 
ment on the, 25th of March, 1817, subject to such amend- 
ments as may be deemed advisable;^' Jbut that, in the event 



■cif having heno aboli^luMU Goveniuieni .should 
sidcr and adopt the best jneans of reinstitiiting it/' 

It is the duty of (iovcnuuent to curry into dlect the in- 
Iviiiimm of the I:Ioiiourai>!e Court, as far as may It: now 
practicabiia But after again reaciing every dociinierit con- 
nected witli the subject, iVotn first to last, I still continue 
to tlduk that the nuaisure is not only unnece.ssary, but 
iiurtfiii to the public service, I think also, tliut even if tlie 
rmnisun/ wt^re in itself witlioiit objection, we have not iu 
tills country the means of conducting it I’miiierly, or so as 
that it shall not prm.lucc more evil than good. 

Panes. The llonourubie Court do not think that 

the Native servants, exccj'it in very few in- 
stances, I'lave the means of laying up any provision for tlieir 
families ; arni they believe that those wlio have, are more 
ilis|K>sed, w'hilein oflice, to spend the surplus in charity and 
maintaining poor relations, than in Ba,ving, They do not 
admit that |>ublic servants ouglit to be assimilated to pri- 
vati% iu being lt‘ft to dep(‘nd upon parsimony and their re- 
lations, and think that tliey have a claim to a certain 
extent upon the State* I never saw any olijeclion to tln.s 
claim to a certain extent ; but I saw very serious objection 
to its being, by means of a Fensimi Fund, artificially aug- 
ineiited to an unmanageable extent, which it has been for 
some years* l.a„:ng before the establislnnent of the PenHion 
Fund, claims of real distress were hc?aril, and, I believe, 
belter satisfied tlian at present, because they wore not over- 
whelmed with a mass of those of another description ; and 
tl'ic claims of long and meritorions service were not less at- 
tended to than now. The Pension' Fund will not provide 
lietter for oillier of tliesc classes than was done without it* 
lint it will certainly do what was not done before,~it will 
provide for the families of the thoughtless and improvident, 
ut the expense of the careful and frugal ; and I agree witli 
^tlie Gomiiiittcc of 1817 in thinking, that it will, among the 
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f the Native servants^ have a bad effect in 
r provident habits. I cannot concur in the 
! Honourable Court, that saving is very rare 
itivc servants. I believe that it is very gene- 
ng those whose pay is small ; and that there 
when old, have not, either from their own 
le aid of children or relatives, the means of 
r whose families, after their death, hav^ not, 
ps, the means of maintaining themselves. If 
th the Honourable Court, that few servants 
would then be few whose* families would not 
ns, and pensions could only be given to a few, 
g them from many, who requii^ed them as 
iselves. This is, I believe, what does hap- 
.t must always in a great degree happen, in 
jn of pensions, founded on our imperfect 
2 circumstances of our Native servants* 
age for , tlie Pension Fund is said by the 
^lourt to be only the enforcement of a moral 
t is a nice point to determine where Govern- 
y interfere in the enforcement of moral obli~ 
aany cases, it is best to leave the observances 
i discretion of the party ; and the present ap- 
y be one of those cases. Were it certain that 
could discover the objects really entitled 'to 
md' grant it accordingly, there might be some 
tcrference ; but as it has no means of effecting 
n be none, more especially, as there can be 
liat it will often add to the distress of some 
:)estowiog on others the stoppages made from 
which might otherwise have been saved for 
mefit* One main objection to the Pension 
after appropriating the whole, whate%^er may 
,it, we sliall not provide for all tlie families' 
but, on the contrary, we shall have more 
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r.’iruilic's claiming niclj on iUTUunI nf diVtre^ss, tlian if no 
t-au, h fuiiil liaal vw't i*xi^UaL In little more than ciiilit 
Vi-ar^ fiiiiii tim connuc'ruaauent «jf the jmvirient of the 
piii:-ions till 'U,>1ih:20, they had reaclual the ssmnofru- 
jHH'> 92d'U,i'2{)flO ; am! with thi‘ eliarges ( ru pees 1-5) 
kL'd tlu^ sum ijf'iginjdl)’- alUitleci for their iiaynientj, 
(rraupr^-i’d od‘ llie v^diole of the amum! interest of the 
carpila^ aud oiu^-half of ilw annual hti!)serij>iii>iu) in the 
sum of ni]Ha\s 70,7^- There AVi»re then two hundred and 
iiiiu^ty 'iuov claims for dcadsion ; and had thv j)ayinent 
of pevisitnvs not htAn limiteih thert‘ can !)e no doubt that 
the ne\c claims wimld, in a very few years^ have swallowed 
up t!:ie remaining haif of the sid>scripticjri. ’\V‘e should 
flu,-n havi;‘ lau! no means of paying now^ cxce}>t from the 
la|;)se of ohl pensions, while tl.u,a*e would Imve been no 
sensible alaiteumaii of the claims of distress. Much clis- 
trc'SK has been relieved l>y the fund ; l)ut morcj I imagine^ 
has gcaie unrelieved- The system itself produces and 
augmimts <listress, by encouraging tlu>usands to depend on 
the fuiulj, rather than on their own cxeriions. If we per- 
severe iu attempting to carry on such an unmanageable 
plan, we shall receive no gratitude for wliat we give, but 
imicli cerisure for wlmt wa? withhold ; and the censure will 
,044' be without grouial ; for we shall, from our ignorance^ 
as ofum n‘jeet as take the real objects of cl'airity. 

The l\!rision Fund, among its disativaiitages, lias a ten* 
dcncy to prevent the dismissal of bad sc-rvaiits; for, ibough 
a servaiil is found to he unlit for his duty from negligence, 
incapacity, or 'other cause, there k often a reluctance on 
the part of his superior' to'" dismiss him, because it is 
thought liard to deprive a man of employment after 
lie has paid stoppages for several years* There is also 
another inconvenience attending the stopj>ages; namely, 
; tl'iat in many instances , it is doubtful whether they are 
real or no'ininab The rates of pay are so vaiioiis and flue 
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tuating in ei/ery rank above that of a peon, tliat tliere is 
reason to apprehend that they will be gradually increased, 
so as, at least, to counterbalance tlie stoppage. At the Fre- 
sideiiSy, where the duties arc of a more fixed and uniform 
nature, this is not so easy. But in the {>n)vinces tlie case is 
different, and the fluctuation in the rates of |’K,yy imist long 
continue there ; because it will be very long before such 
an uniform system of order can be iutr*oduced as v»ili eii- 
able us to fix the rates of fl'>r any consii! enrol e lime. 
Our knowledge of every district is more or less 
Investigations must be carried on to •enable us to I)ring 
them into better order; and the pay of the Nati\"es em- 
ployed must be regulated by their qualifications, and not 
by any invariable scale. 

I have hitherto been speaking of the Family Pension ]'''uru,L 
I shall now make a few short remarks on the proposed Su- 
perannuation Fund, wl'iich was disapproved of l)y the Com- 
mittee of 1817. 1 have strong objeclitnis to brjth funds ; 

but of the two, I have the least to the sirperarmuatioii, 
because it is much simpler, much easier in its management, 
and much less liable to abuse, than the other ; as we can 
always ascertain when a servant is superannuated, though 
we cannot whether a family be in distress or not. Butj^ 
notwithstanding these advantages, I am averse to the intro- 
duction of this fund ; because I am averse to every new esta- 
blishment whose utility is not obvious, Sii}>erarmiiated ser- 
vants, having claims upon the State, ktimv that they will 
always be attended to ; and it w*‘ould be better that they 
should be defraycxl from the treasury, than from a sub- 
seription fund. The pension in this 'way wcnilcl be more 
honourable, and more acceptable to. the pensioner. If it 
be given from a fund, however, nuKlerately and cautiously 
given at first, it will soon be giyeu wi,tli pro'fusioii, and 
exhaust the'fuiicL' /Phe heads of dejmrtinents and officers 
who recommend, .would be, partial to their own ' servants. ^ 
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The very circumstance of there being a fund for the 
I'nirposc would make them more liberal in |)Foposiiig the 
re ward would make them gradually become less severe in 
their estimate of puhlic merits and, in time, think il hard 
to c»xchn!c almost any man of a tolerably fair character. It 
may he said, that Cb>verninent can prevent any unnecessary 
expenditure in tins respect. It certainly can, if it give 
siillicic^nt time to the subject; but if we are to judge from 
experience in all similar matters, it certainly will not, 
because it eon id luU; |,>ossibiy tine! time for t!ie recpiisitc 
int|uiry. Wm-e su«{)erannuation to he determined solely by 
length of service, the diflieuity wa)uld be lessened. But 
a,s decay of sight and other infinnities must have a {dace, 
the dilllculty will continue. There is in the system itself 
a {irineiple of profusion, in the encouragement wliich it 
gives to. constant claims, Govermiient cannot l>c always 
on its guard, or at leisure to examine them in detail, and 
they will undoubtedly soon swallow up the fund. 

The Family Pension Fund was never thought of until 
August 1807, when it was first vsuggested by the Committee 
of Finance. No inconvenience had ' ever been felt from 
the want of it, during the long {,>revious existence of our 
Native establishments. No recommendation of it, no call 
for it, had ever come from any cjuarter. The opinions of 
■every Committee employed upon the fund Isave been against 
it. The Committee of 1813 pointed out the great difficulty 
of deciding upon claims, and how little aid could lie ckw 
rived from the recommendations of heads of offices. Tlie 
Committee of 1,817 e,xpresscd great doubts of the, utility of 
the institution* They showed''that it occasioned great and 
contiruially increasing labour, and lliat from tlie lapses 
annually accruing in a body of thirty-six thousand sub- 
scribers, it would in time become a business of immense 
detail, and that it tended to corrupt the moral feelings of 
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the natives ; and they requested tluit somt^ other pcriiianent 
arrangement might be made for the nuiiuigemciit of the 
fiiDcl, as it occiipied too much of the time rei'juireci for 
their \)ther duties. "When I hear such opinions Froin a 
committee composed of men remarkalde for tlteir a|')p!ica-. 
tioii to public l)usiness5 I am satisheci that^ by estal)!isli-. 
ing a Pension IFiukI, we are needlessly involving ourselves 
in a mass of useless and interminable la!, minx whieh will 
waste the time of many pul>l.ic servants, wliieh lead 

to expenses whicli we do not foresee, and whiefi (Jovern- 

ment will not he able to prevent^ or «ven check> in any 

degree, ’without neglecting its more important duties. 

As I disapprove entirely both of the Family and Super- 
aiiniiation Pension Funds, I have thought it rigiit to state 
the grounds of my opinion ; but as the Honourable Court 
have directed their continuance or reinstitution, it only 
remains for the Board to carry their orders into efiect in 
the way most likely to produce the benefit contemplated, 
with the least injury to the service, and tlic least waste of 
public labour. I am not aware that better plan can 
be devised for this purpose, than that which has been 
already suggested, of excluding the lower classes of ser- 
vants from the Family Pension Fund, and not admitting 
any claim to superannuation, until after tliirty years’' ser- 
vice. It will not be sufficient to exclude peons and ser- 
vants whose pay is under three pagodas. The oxclusioii 
ought to extend to all servants whoso pay is less than 
pagodas eight, or rupees twenty-eight, and to all who do 
not belong to establishments of a permanent nature, what- 
ever the amount of their pay may be. 
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OS' Tliii AlJUiaTlON (H' /.IhLAH fOl RTS. 

♦ 

fjOth Jasiuarv, 'LS'iT, 

1* I I! AVI-: v/iUi ath/intiiai the letter frciiii 

the 1 fonoiiral'ile llie ('tnirf, of Dlrcvtors in the judicial 
di‘|>arUucut^ dated the llth April, ’UVJk of the 

uii'asure?^ rew^iimuaided iu this lellt'r luay Ise irinuediafely 
adopted adv,'ud:ue:* ; l>nl; I lien* are some which it w'oiitd 
wot he advis;il)le io a.i!e^j>t^ n-iui ullua's wldeli ii iriay he 
foiiru] us4*ful to iiilroducc herf'after, when llie systeni in 
more consolidalecl ;ua! better uuderstcHKh hut wliicli it 
wamU! he inconvenient to carry into cflect at pre:^s:nUs 

2. The lIt>noiirahle Courts abler nrdieving the iil;)olilion 
of tite rillaii coiirts^^ l>etween Fel>niary,, 1821 » ,March*» 

1828^ observes^ that the local and sii{>erior judicial <){licers 
should liave !)eeii required to report tlicir opinion^ before 
measures of such extreme inq'iortance were dtaddecl on. 
The aliolition w*iis not hastil}" atlopletl ; it hati been fre- 
i|uentlj discussed among tlie meinbers of C.lciverninenty who 
were unanimous in tiieir opinion regarding its expc*diency. 
Had t!ie members of (•loveriunent lieen men of little ex* 
pericnay and imactjuainted with the operation of the ju* 
dkiiul systeiig I shtndd uudoulU'ctlly luive t.hoiighi it neces- 
sary to make a reference to the judicial cdlicers ; Imt 'iMessrs, 
Stratton and Thackeray^ the two civii nicnilicrs, wercy 
from tlieir general knowdedge of the sia-viciy and i'Xfjcriciiec 
in live, judicial' llpty at least 'as. com}, ielcnt as any of the local 
officers^' to form a just opinion on the 'subject micier con- 
sideration ; and to have waited^ 'under such circiimsl'iiiicesj 
to collect opinions from every quarteiy would liave been a 
iBcre .waste 'of labour. There are some eases ii,i 'which it, is 
useful to have the opinion of every local officer. Tin, ‘re am 
others in which tlmt of only one or two of tlie most intelii-' 
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gent can be of the smallest use; ami there arc suiue in 
wl'iich none is iiecesse* v. I considered the }:>resent to be a 
case ill which (j-overmuent could have tlerived no aid from 
otlier o^iinions in forming its own; h>r it |)osscs.scil in itself 
as extensive a. knowledge of the itk’aliUr'S of every district 
iimler this Fresidency, and of the character am! riisti>ms 
of tlie inhaJiitants, as could luive l)een olitained any wlua’c 
else; and as it had before it the pericHlical rr* tor ns of* the 
business titme in the several cc.mrts, it was enabhal,^ by o!)* 
serving what was done in some of the larger and itiorc 
populous zillaiiSj to determine how far siTine of i;!ie smaller 
ones might be united;, %vithoiit iletriment to the due admi- 
nistration of justice. 

3. It is obvious too, that on such a <{uestion as t!mt of 
the reduction of the number of i^ilhil'is, an irujiartia! o{>i- 
nion could hanlly have been expected from the Judicial 
ollieers. They must be su}>posed to hi% like other 
favourable to the l)ranch of service to which they lielong ; 
audj however conscientious, 'they may be liable to be ii:i- 
fluencecl^. withoiit being sensil)Ie of by their wislies ami 
their interests. Had the nuniber of 7Ji!ah courts been 
double^, or evtm treble of what it actually was? I am satis- 
fied that not a sisjgle reduction 'would have been recom- 
mendecL 

4% Petitions against the abolition of the courts are in 
generai of little weight. They prove notliing against the 
mea,sure~lhey arise out of partial ioca] interests. In wlmt- 
ever town or village a zilUdi court is established^ it is lie- 
rieficial to the inhabitants, not tmly for the sake of justice, 
but because it adds to the value of their houses ami otlier 
I'lroperty— gives them additional em|’iloyiiieiil',aiiMi a better' 
market for tlieir produce. The removal of, the eourtavifl 
of course be a loss to the inliabitants of that place and dts ' 
iieighbourhooch aiici.pnxiuce petitions; 'but the same thing ; 
would happen if the court were not 'reduced, but ' mmeited' 

** ' 'ini ... 
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wilJ'iiii the saiTic /.lllah, from a Mtri'l tinvu to :i largi/r om*, 
more ronvenieully situated for t!u‘ ]'M*}n,riati«iO cd* the zilluiu 
Dr even if, im remm-iuji; tlu* ei>urt^ tv,-o eoart,- iu^leail of 
one were e>tal)lis!uai in tlm same the iiilo'iliilfnt.*. of 

tlie |i!acc‘ fnnn whic'h tin.* eraui iaad h^/en umio\i‘i! would 
slill coinplaiiw Had llu^ emirts h^'t/u orii/inall) three tiiries 
as 'inu,in.'ri)ris as thev weiw t!u* reduefion («f uu} eine oi 
theu'i nvoiild I]a,ve preahu-ed peiiticajs. C ie^vtaaiment i'anriot 
act upoi^ sue!! I'H'lifiijns,, hut unet lot^k t*i the we.nts of the 
'wliole counlrys aiul he guided I^y tluau in thslriluiuiig the 
emirts* 

d, On theint rodiiclion of the judicial systeasp courts 
Wi*re is-. tab! is! led at muau vutliout anv previous kiuawledge 
of the riuiiit)er that would he recjnidte, 1 1: was soon 'di.s«« 
ciivcred tiuit theri^ were mauvt and sew/’ral wvrv re- 
iliicetL Longer experience sliowed that the husiness of 
some courts 'was much liss than that of others~f,hui the 
business r>f all Inul considcaaihly dimiinshetl l>y the ope- 
ration i>f tlio llegulations of 181(5 and suhsiH"|ncni; enact- 
iiieiits ; and tl'iat a fartlmr reduction emihl lie inmie with- 
mif: incuavt?ri'ieriee, and without im|Krdiig upon tlu* courts 
more lab-our than they formerly had. It mas upon this 
ground that the ri‘diicli<ms from Itfd'l to IBiM wc:re niatle ; 
and if: is to he regretted that a,riy ex'pressiim in the niimile 
proposing them slioukl have led the llonouiailile (hnirt to 
think that they were connected with the estabiishincnt of 
Biib-eollectors. There was no connection belweeti the two 
iBCftswres; siilvcallectors wank! have licen apimirited 
had there''l)eeii no eoiirtS’to reduce^ and the courts would 
have been reel need even them, liad. been no inleiition of 
appointing sub-collectors. But it was' regartlcd as a satis- 
factory circiimsta'iice^ that while w’c were increasing the 
expense of , one branch of the serviccj we could le&sciii tluit 
of another^ without' impairing its efficiency. If wo com- 
pare Bengal and Madras with, respect to 'llieir relative. 
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extent of territory and amount of revianus |>rc^pei1y, aiul 
popiilatioiij and if we take into the account Uic relief which 
the Madras zillali courts have derived froiu tl'ie rei^iilalioiis 
of 181®, I believe it will appciU* that Madras iias as L-irge 
a proportion of zillah courts as Bengal. 

0- The Iloiioiirable Court liave quoted soiric* re|>orts of ju- 
Paras. 1 b 12,^ dicial oi'Hcers, rt^garding tlte great distaiice 
hi- wliich witnesses have sometimes to ira,ve!. 

A case is statial in Canarn, in winch some of the ^iitnesj-es 
resided at the distance of two hundred, and others of twia 
hundred and sixty miles from the s^iilali ♦courts. Majiga- 
lore, the Count statixm, is aliout hfty miles from il'ie 
southern extremity, aiui one hundred and sixty from the 
northern extremity of Canara, and alnnit two hundretl <uui 
ten from the most distant part of Soondah. Tliere was a, 
zillah court at Ilonawur, wliich was al)olished nuiny yi‘ar8 
ago by a fcamicr Government ; and had the remaining court 
been then tramsferred from 'Mangalore toChiiKlajmcir or Bur- 
roor, where tiic collector'^s ciitehorrj wras Eir some years, 
though it would have been equally distant from the norliierii 
and southern points of Canara, it would have obviated, 
as far as regards distance, every material inconvenience 
which has been since experienced. Canara is a long nar- 
row tract of country, not more than twenty or thirty xniles 
in its average width ; and Soondah, which is situated above 
tlie Ghauts, is almost an entire jungle, thinly peopled, ami 
very iial'iealthyv In such districts, tliercfore, as Caiiara 
and Soondali, „the partial evil of distance cannot be remov- 
ed without giving to them more courts than the amount 
of tlieir population and property requires. The pressure 
of business at Canara is much greater than in any' other 
yiliab, and has frequently 'engaged the attention of t!)e 
Board'.; and though I have little doubt that it grew 'Out of 
the misconduct of the ' Court at a former period, yet I am 
convinced, that it can ■now be remedied oiilv bv.the 'aid of 
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ail a Miit-judge. A (msu is l)r«>uf»;!it forwnni as one of 
-v^real liani^hip in flucaeule, where si>nH'‘ rnyets finivellwl 
three times tVora Aska and (foinsoar to the /.illah courts 
i:nakin«4' a, distaiKa* of a tlvousaini miles. These arc* evident- 
ly exireine ea*s(‘s^ wdiicli sehioin liappern Ciinnsoor is a 
remote* imhealliiy* hill y.emindary, over wliicfi uur courts 
liav'v* a vt*ry imperfect authtarity. 

T. Sueii complaints are not peculiar to tliis ccnintry. 
in id! (sraiifrich wx* inive the same* c.r |jerhaps y 5 ;'rimter, a\"er- 
sion of prosecutisrs or \vitnesst‘s to attend the courts, am! 
Ie:i\a‘ tlieir hcnmr^ and business, and the same a'im|>laints 
id* distance and deteniiinu In many of our tdd ziilahs, flic 
i'oiirt smiion was ncit centrical, Inii al one t‘xtreniity of 
fin* district, likt* T^fasulipatann It wouhl he an useless 
nudli'jdication c?f courts to atti*m})t io bring every remote 
corner of a district within a limited distance of theim The 
{)eoplc ot India, iKdli from habit and climate, attach much 
less importance to distance than we do ; — they travel at 
little expense, as they pay m)t!iingon their j(>urney for their 
accommodation. They would, no doul)!, rather travel 
forty or fifty miles to a court tluin ciglity or a hundred ; 
but it is t!m leaving their homes, ami the time thi^y are to 
be aliseiit from them and ilmir business, which they think 
most i>b A man who lias to go lifty miles knows that he 
can reach the court in two or three days, — if a hiimlred, 
in as many more; Imt he can form no guess Innv long he 
'will lie detained there it may be one, two, or tl'iree weeks, 
or as many months* Ami it h this winch they ciiieflj com* 
plain olV attd from which no increase of courts could afford 
more than a very trifling rdkfc^ ■ 

8. It is observed by the Honourable 
rams. 1C>, ^ . 

Court, that. as the average oi suits insti-* 

toted in the , Kiilah courts did not exceed tlie value of 
one himclred and seventy-five rupees, most of them might 
have been carried to the district motmsilfs, liatl the parties 
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wiyhed it. It is not easy to ascertain the nuH'ives whicl'i 
may have led to tliis prefereiute. In some instances it may 
have been the belief tliat the case would have iK'tii better ex- 
aminctl in the zillali court,— in cjtliers, it may iiave been the 
contrary. The character of tlie co\irU ant! the ease iaein/y 
a plain or intricate one, would c^ften inlhu.iice the s'uilor in 
his choice «)f a court. In many cases, recourse was no 
doubt hat! to tiie 2 i!la!i jmige, because the suitors resided 
in tiie town which w'as the station of the xillah c^rart: but 
one thing is cleai% that, as all causes coming before the 
di.strict inoonsiffs might have gone to the judge, and as so 
small a proportion of tliein did go, that the moonsilfs*' court 
is much more popular than the ziliah court. It canijot be * 
denied, that the abolition of the zillalt courts was attended 
with inconvenience from the loss of tlic services (jf the 
sudder amcens. But it was soon remedied by the appoint- 
ineiit of atldiiioiKil inooiisiirs. 

9. It is, apprehended by the Honourable 
Coorti that when, in coosecjaencc of die ^ 
late reduction of the jsillah courts, access to Justice be- 
comes very difficult, crimes «ire winked at or compromised, 
prosecutions are prevented, information is suppressed, and 
acts of fraud and violence, scarcely loss terrible to the com- 
iiiunity in their commission than in their discovery and 
its consequences, must necessarily increase, althougli the 
Governineist may not be aware, of tfse sufferings of the 
people.” There is no cause, I think, for the appreliensKiii 
here expressed. When, at an earlier period, several zil- 
lali courts were reduced, and Cuddapah and Bellariy eac,ii 
more extensive than any of the enlarged zillahs, were ,left 
wills one yillah court each, no such apprehension was emter-. 
tained, ami no such consequences followed ; and there is 
BO reason to believe that they are more likely to follow in 
the recently 'enlarged rJllahs. 'Crimes have not increased, 
they are gradually cliininishing, and will continue, to tlimi-' 





If the Iloncniruble Court suppti^n* that crimes caw 
he |)rt^valeiit without the kiiowletfgt^ of Chn’eriuiieiitj or 
that the suflerings of the people can he concealed from it^ 
the}* have formed an opinion of the state of things'"' under 
this Presiiicncy^ ^vlddi is far from Infing correct ; there can 
ha,rdly he any crime, and tJ'iere can he no suflering of the 
people iamcealed fnnn Ciovernmeut. d'here may !>e a very 
tew exceptions in some of the hill zeminclaries, where the 
authority of Govmimieut scarcely reaches, hut iii all other 
districts the ilctaileil nature of our iulenud administration, 

■ and tl'ie iiunirneraWe IkkIv of rayets who hold their lands 
iiTimediaicly of Cfovernment, bring us into such universal 
and clinaa intercourse with the people, as to preclude the 
pfjssihility (d* their sufferings l>eing coitcealed from us. 
r. 10. It is remarked by the Honourable 

C'hmrl, that the village moonsilis, estimated 
to amount' to fifty thousuu'd, are vested with much uncon- 
tro'liccl }')ower, a'ucl are subject to great teiirptations, wliicli 
too m,auy of them are unalde to resist ; that the fear of 
■pror-acution in th.c zillah courts was tin useful check upon 
^hcuu auil tlmt the late reduction of courts will remove 
this check. Tliis opinion is not su'j')porled by any cx|)eri« 
ence 'we have yet had. The village moonsifFs are so far 
ffom al)'usiiig’ their power, that very 'few of them act at all; 
ihdr dread of l'>eing siumiii.)ni‘d on some faise complaint or 
4)t.ber to the zillah court is so great, t!)at most of them 
avoid exercising thir mithoritj intrusleti to ilienu This 
iinwiliingncss was foreseen at the time tl'ie regulation was 
passed, /but not', 'to the extent it, has since been found to 
exist. Had they bce'n deft, according to ancient usage, re- 
sponsible, in the first instance only, to their teshildar, they 
woiilci, ill general, have discharged the duties ,of the petty 
jurisdiction assigned to them ; but the fear of the court is 
so great, that x,)iily a small portion of the more intelligent 
venliire to act at all ; the abolition of the courts has not 
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made them more coofideut ; and it will yet be a very long 
time before they ac(|uire confidence Huilicient to enable 
tlieoi to become so useful in their subordinate station as 
they flight to be. 

Para 11. It is stated very justly l)y the Ho- 

nourable Court, that in order to form a 
just estimate of tlie merit due to the district mooosii'fs, 
from the small proportion of appeals made from their de- 
cision, we ought not to compare tlse number of appeals 
with the ninnber of decisions, but witlj the number of 
suits aj>pea!able ; and that, if this were done, the result 
would be less favourable to the moonsiffs. It is also re- 
marked, that many appeals are prevented by expense aocH 
other obstacles; but this surely is not peculiar to the 
moonsiffs, more than to the ijillah and provincial courts. 
Even if we take only the appealable suits, the proportion 
of appeals will still be so small as to be very creditable to 
the moonsiffs. The records of the Government-oflices do 
not sup]>ly the information required, as they do not clis- % 
tinguisirbetween the suits above and belotv twenty rupees ; 
and as it would take a considerable time to get it from the 
provinces, it will suffice, for the present purpose, to exhibit 
the returns which I liave obtained from two of the nearest 
ziliahs, Combaconum, and Cuddapah. 
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'.riH'*iv I lliink, no snflicitnit founciaiion for the 
position that great abuses are praetiscal hy tlie district 
iricMmsi'lfs ill the <lecision of suits uiKler twenty rupees^ 
from tlndr not being ayipealahkn Their iirocan'clings are 
piiblie^ they are known to the whole district; and were 
lht.‘y iinjiist, their courts w’ould soon he di'scrtech and their 
fees would he lost, I'^he cause of this would soon he 
known to tlie su|)erior court, and they would be dismissed 
from o!}U;e* Tile collectors and magistrates can take uj> 
cH^nuplaints against them ; and as they have every facility 
in learning the coinhict of the moousiils towards the inlia- 
IntantSj it is impossilile tliat abuse of autliority in giving 
^unjust decisions (vm long remain undiscoverecL Suits 
unitiT twenty rupees can liardlj alford a bribe to corrupt 
the mooiisiff; and it is very improbalile that the triile 
wbicli could be given should eveig except in very rare 
eases, tenp')! him to sacrifice bis place and' all his prosperity 
in life. The district moonsiffs are disliked by 'the servants 
of the zillah courts, because they can‘y off much of their 
foniHU' business; and tliey are still more dislike<l by the 
teshildars, because they exercise a new authority in the 
' district sii|)erior to theirs, and occasionally summon them 
before,^ t'hem. It was therefore appre'heiided, that, unless 
the irioonsifls were str«,>ngly supported, and guarded from 
all unnecessary interference, as far as it could lie saiely 
done, tl'iey would meet with so iniicii counteraction and 
ojiposilitm as would render ibeni cpiite inet'licient. It warn 
with the view ot giving them w'cight and diaracter among 
the people, timt ,it was thouglit advisable to vest lliein 
with authority to ck»cide,' without appeal, suits under iweiilj 
rii|')ees* lliis measure has answered the expeetations eii« 
tertaiiied of it. The moonsillV courts have now acc|uireci 
the confidence of the people, and are ixigerly resorted to 
by them; biif: lliough they are now so firmly establisiiiHl 
as not to tequire the same* sujjporl as at first, and ibtwgh 
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their authority rnigl'it not be shaken by making suits not 
exceeding twenty rupees aj'ipealable, such a change would^ 
1 think^ he highly inexpedient, as it would only tend to 
inuHiply business without any adequate advantage ; and 
as it is impossible that the yiresent exemption of petty suits 
from appeal could be materially ahused by the moo-iisiffs^ 
without, complaint and discovery ; and as no such com- 
plaints have yet appeared, I am of opinion tluit the present 
system ought not to be disturbed* Should evil he 
found to arise from it on future experience. Government 
has the remedy in its own hands, anc|, ought then to apply 
it, and not before* * 

1£. Among the evils supposed tohavobeett 
occasioned by the consolidation of zillah 
courts, are the diseases, and even loss of life, to winch pri- 
soners are said to be ex))Osed, by being sent from the hilly 
|,)arts of lla)alnTU,m<lry to gaol at IMasulipatanu I regarded 
this statement, at the lime it ivas brought forward, as unde- 
serving of attention, and as being founded, in prejudice in 
favour of a .favourite medical station, and in a want of due 
invcstigatioin Government luis often liad cause to question 
the correctness of mecUctil theories res|>ecting the health of 
prisons : tlicy are often at variance with each other, A 
|)ris 0 n is said to be unliealthy, because it is too little vem 
tilated, or too low^, or too much exposed ; wlule, after ail, 
the unhealthiness is merely casual, and originates in causes 
not known ; and perhaps affects the liabitatioiis of the 
people, and the barracks of the military, as much as the 
prison. I doulit the authority botli of the medical office.i 
and the foujdary adawlut, when they tell us that prisoners 
confined at Majalim undry cannot be removed to" the 'sea- 
coast without danger to 'their .lives, more than those appre- 
he,!Kkd ill tlie neighbouring districts. In every clistrict 
under , this 'Presidency, except Tanjore and the Jageer, 
there, are wnheakhy hilly tracts, as, well as. in Ilajahmundry ; 



